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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  text  ha-s  been  made  in  this  edition 
in  order  to  record  the  progress  of  the  olectrot-echnical  industries 
since  the  second  edition  was  printed.  There  are  new  chapters 
and  paragraphs  on  oil  switches,  open-air  switches  and  lightning 
arresters,  as  well  as  on  sub-stations  with  special  regai'd  to  their 
use  in  out-door  service.  In  addition,  the  author  treats  in  greater 
detail  the  use  of  reactive  coils  and  synchronous  condensers. 

The  chapter  on  wall  outlets  has  been  supplemented  and 
brought  up  to  dat«  bj^  a  description  of  the  latest  types  of  con- 
struction, and  the  chaptere  on  central  stations  and  sub-stations 
have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  present  practice. 

The  third  edition  thus  becomes  virtually  a  new  and  enlarged 
treatise.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  it  may  receive  from 
students  and  practicing  engineers  an  even  more  favorable  recep- 
tion than  was  accorded  to  the  previous  editions. 

J.  Weingreen. 

Cracow,  Poland, 
January,  1922. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  present  revision  has  been  made  to  include  recent  progress 
and  development  in  the  art  of  energy  control  as  applied  in  the 
generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy. 

The  chapters  on  storage  batteries,  potential  regulators  and 
lightning  arresters  have  been  supplemented  b^y  descriptions  of 
European  apparatus  and  practice,  as  it  is  believed  that  knowledge 
of  such  practice  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  American 
engineers. 

The  entire  book  ha,s  been  corrected  and  revised  to  accord  with 
present  practice  and  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  kind  recep- 
tion accorded  the  first  edition.  He  hopes  that  in  its  revised  form 
it  will  prove  still  more  useful,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  practical  handbook  to  students  and  practicing  engineers. 

J.  Weingreen. 
Cbacow,  Austria, 
June,  1913. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 

In  the  last  decade  the  electrical  industry  has  developed  to  such 
an  exceptional  extent  that  it  has  become  desirable  to  formulate 
some  sort  of  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  used  as  guides  in 
the  various  problems  of  construction  arising  in  every-day  prac- 
tice. Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  published  but  little  suit- 
able literature  dealing  with  the  control  of  the  generation  and  the 
distribution  of  electrical  energy.  The  author  therefore  feels  jus- 
tifietl  in  offering  this  treatise  to  the  technical  public,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  at  least  partially  fill  the  void.  Its  object  is  to 
offer  to  the  contractor  and  engineer,  as  well  as  to  the  student, 
material  which  will  help  them  to  understand  the  methods  of 
handling  electrical  energy.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  the  basic  principles  of  electrical  engineering,  as  well 
as  with  electrical  machinery  and  the  ordinary  instruments.  The 
aim  has  been  throughout  to  restrict  theoretical  discussions  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  ehminate  higher  mathematics.  The 
book  is  intended  as  a  useful  handbook  for  those  concerned  with 
practical  problems. 

I  have  limited  the  work  to  American  power  station  engineering. 
The  material  represents  exclusively  present-day  practice,  and  the 
lines  which  future  development  may  be  expected  to  follow  are 
pointed  out. 

All  conclusions  set  forth  herein  are  based  on  personal  experience 
and  a  careful  study  of  recognized  standard  constructions  and  the 
opinions  of  such  authorities  as  Professor  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
Dr.  Louis  Bell,  Frank  J.  Sprague,  W.  C.  Gotshall,  Paul  M.  Lin- 
coln, Professor  Dr.  F.  Niet hammer,  Stephen  G.  Hayes,  and 
others. 

I  am  particularly  indebted,  for  assistance  and  information,  to 
the  following  organizations:  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers;  lOlectric  Storage  Battery  Company;  Ford,  Bacon  and 
Davis;  Cieneral  I<:iectric  Company;  (iould  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany; Hartman  Circuit  Breaker  Company;  Indianapolis  and 
Louisville  Traction  Company;  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany; Locke   Insulator   Manufacturing   Company;   New   York 
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Edison  Company;  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  and  Company 
and  Westmghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

I  desire  also  to  recognize  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal,  the  Electrical  World  the 
Electric  Journal,  the  Electrical  Renew  and  Western  Electrician 
and  the  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift. 

The  author  further  desires  to  express  special  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Irifon  von  Schrenk,  C.  E.,  for  assistance  in  editing  and  proof- 
reading. 

XT„„  ,-  J-  Weingreen. 

July,  1909. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

With  the  development  of  modern  systems  of  electric  traction, 
IKJwer  and  light  distribution,  and  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
electrical  machines,  it  has  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  prompt 
and  reliable  means  of  control  which  will  serve  at  any  time  as  an 
indicator  of  the  quantity  and  efficiency  of  the  power  generation 
and  distribution.  The  subdivision  of  systems  into  central  and 
sub-stations,  often  far  apart,  has  further  made  it  imperative  to 
prt)tc(;^xr)ensivo  apparatus  and  macliiii£i:xJl'^''^'''""^"'l^'^''i<'^lM' 
stations,  against  any  harmful  effects  of  disturbances  in  the 
system.  These  functions  are  performed  by  the  "switchgear." 
Under  this  collective  term  we  include  all  apparatus,  instruments, 
cells,  and  compartments  with  their  connections,  as  well  as 
accessories  and  place  of  installation,  as  distinguished  from  the  term 
"switchboard."  Although  this  formerlj'  referred  to  the  then 
simple  switching  system  in  the  station,  it  has  come  to  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  "switchgear"  which  is  assembled  on  a  row  of 
slate  or  marble  panels.  The  functions  of  the  switchgear 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  To  start  the  machines,  to  maintain  them  in  service,  or  to  cut 
them  out  of  the  system. 

2.  To  gather  and  distribute  the  electrical  energy,  to  control  its 
consumption  and  output,  and  to  record  its  characteristic 
fluctuations. 

3.  To  afford  protection  against  disturbances  due  to  short-cir- 
cuits, lightning,  overload,  or  other  causes,  either  in  the  entire 
system  or  in  any  individual  portion  of  it. 

4.  To  afford  protection  for  operators. 

The  switchgear  in  general  is  the  flexible  link  between  the  source 
of  supply  and  the  consumer.  In  designing  such  a  Hnkage,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  best  economy,  reliability, 
adaptability,  and  efficiency  of  the  service  in  the  near  future,  as 
well  as  the  unknown  conditions  of  the  more  remote  future. 
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The  main  part  of  the  switchgear  is  the  switchboard.  It  consti- 
tutes the  nerve  center  of  the  entire  system,  whence  the  four 
above-mentioned  functions  are  performed.  We  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  switchboards: 

A.  Direct-control  switchboards,  which  have  all  instruments 
and  apparatus  fastened  on  them  (direct-current  and  low-tension 
alternating-current  switchboards). 

B.  Distant-controlled  switchboards,  which  have  the  busbars, 
oil  switches,  circuit  breakers,  etc.,  located  awaj-  from  the  panel, 
and  hence  operated  by  means  of  cranks,  levers,  toggles,  chains  or 
gears,  or  by  means  of  motors  or  solenoids  (high-tension  and  extra- 
high-tension  switchboards). 

In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  the  switchgear 
must  respond  to  the  following  conditions:^ 

1.  The  apparatus  and  their  manner  of  installation  must  be  fire- 
proof (installed  on  slate  or  marble). 

2.  The  conduits  and  connections  which  carry  current  must  be 
so  chosen  as  not  to  become  overheated. 

3.  All  parts  must  be  easily  accessible. 

4.  All  live  parts  with  the  exception  of  those  of  low  tension  must 
be  kept  away  from  the  front  of  the  board.  In  general,  high 
tension  should  not  be  carried  to  the  board. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  wires  should  be  symmetrical  and  as 
simple  as  possible. 

6.  As  far  as  practicable  and  without  unnecessary  complication 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  it  should  be  rendered 
impossible  to  make  a  wrong  connection  which  would  result  in 
serious  consequences. 

7.  The  possible  enlargement  of  the  switchboard  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

8.  A  disturbance  in  one  part  of  the  board  should  not  affect  the 
entire  system. 

9.  A  sufficient  number  of  safety  devices  should  be  provided. 

10.  All  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  operation 
and  control  of  the  output  of  the  generators  and  feeders  should  be 
installed. 

The  apparatus  and  instruments  used  must  naturally  be  suited 
to  special  cases;  low-tension  d.c.  requires  different  apparatus  from 
a  high-tension  a.c.     The  apparatus  must  be  adapted  to  the  kind 

'  "The  Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers."  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  X.  Y. 
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of  current,  d.c.  or  a.c,  to  the  voltage,  to  the  kw.  rating  of  the  units 
and  to  the  local  conditions  of  the  plant.     We  accordingly  divide 
switchgears  into  two  main  groups,  i.e.: 
d.c.  switchgear. 
a.c.  switchgear. 

The  first  group  includes  mainly  direct-controlled,  and  the 
second,  both  direct-  and  distant-controlled  switchboards. 

It  is  characteristic  of  American  practice  that  products  manufac- 
tured on  a  larger  scale  are  standardized,  a  method  which  allows  of 
better,  quicker,  and  cheaper  construction  of  products,  together 
with  more  accurate  and  economical  design.  This  also  has 
reference  to  the  production  of  switchboard  panels.  The  installa- 
tion of  such  standard  panels  in  a  station  requires  a  minimum 
amount  of  time,  monej',  and  intelligence,  which  is  of  especial 
advantage  in  the  delivery  of  such  material  to  foreign  lands.  The 
panels  are  carefully  tested  before  shipment.  (The  General 
Electric  Company's  test  voltage  for  instruments  rated  up  to  1,000 
volts  is  2,500  volts,  and  double  the  service  voltage  for  instruments 
of  higher  rating.)  The  panels  most  often  standardized  are  those 
used  in  railway  service  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  for  lighting 
purposes.  Low-  and  medium-voltage  boards  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  a  separate;  panel  is  supplied  for  each  generating 
or  feeding  unit.  The  entire  board  consists  of  a  number  of  unit 
panels  or  groups.  Separate  panels  are  required  for  each  genera- 
tor, d.c,  synchronous,  or  induction  motor,  for  the  d.c.  and  a.c. 
sides  of  synchronous  converters,  for  transformer  sets,  storage 
batteries,  groups  of  arc  or  incandescent  lamps,  for  every  feeder 
or  group  of  feeders,  and  in  large  stations  for  the  power-house 
instruments. 

Another  division  is  sometimes  made  according  to  kind  of  cur- 
rent and  system,  as,  for  example,  single,  double,  three,  four,  and 
six-phase  a.c.  system,  or  two,  three,  or  five-wire  d.c.  system.  A 
large  number  of  combinations  is  therefore  possible,  covering  all 
cases  arising  in  practice. 

Although  .\merican  switchboard  arrangements  are  less  decora- 
tive and  simpler  than  tho.se  in  European  use,  they  nevertheless 
afford  easier  orientation  and  safer  operation.  A  single  glance  at 
the  board  will  at  once  reveal  the  number  of  the  different  units  in 
the  plant  and  the  ways  and  means  for  their  control.  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  connections  on  the  back  of  the  board 
makes  possible  an  easy  and  safe  access,  and  facilitates  tracing  of 
connections. 


CHAPTER  II 
DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

In  the  last  decade  electrical  energy  in  the  form  of  direct  current 
has  predominated  for  traction,  as  well  as  for  light  and  power  dis- 
tribution. Due  to  the  increase  in  variety  and  size  of  the  apphca- 
tions  of  electrical  energy  and  the  advance  in  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  field  of  a.c.  apparatus,  especially  motors,  the 
d.c.  is  being  steadily  replaced  by  the  a.c.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  a.c.  is  in  all  cases  a  substitute  for  the  d.c,  for,  on 
account  of  its  characteristics,  the  d.c.  is  in  some  instances  indis- 
pensable, while  under  other  special  conditions  it  may  be  more 
advantageous. 

We  will  classify  the  d.c.  sources  as  follows: 

1.  Generators. 

2.  Converters  (synchronous  converter,  mercurj'  rectifier). 

3.  Storage  batteries. 

Figure  1  shows  a  wiring  diagram  of  a  generator  equalized  on  the 
negative.  The  generator  has  a  compound  field  winding  consist- 
ing of  a  shunt  and  series  coils.  The  shunt  field  winding  has  great 
inductance  on  account  of  a  large  number  of  turns.  It  is  con- 
nected on  one  side  to  the  negative  and  on  the  other  side  through  a 
field-discharge  resistance  switch  and  a  variable  resistance  to  the 
positive.  When  the  generator  is  started  the  residual  field  is 
sufficient  to  generate  a  low  voltage  which  then  builds  up  rapidly, 
the  field  current  and  machine  voltage  mutuallj'  reacting  to 
increase  each  other.  The  machine  voltage  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  field  current.  After  a  short  time  it  reaches  a 
certain  value  which  is  approximate!}^  the  normal  voltage  of  the 
machine.  The  coils  of  the  series  winding  contain  few  turns  of 
low  resistance  and  are  wound  on  the  same  pole  as  the  shunt  coil. 
The  shunt  winding  is  predominant  in  its  effect,  and  the  series 
winding  may  either  intensif  j^  or  oppose  the  magnetism  produced 
by  the  shunt  winding.  To  run  compoimd  machines  successfully 
in  parallel  it  is  necessary  to  connect  their  series  field  windings  in 
parallel  through  a  low-resistance  connection,  so  that  if  the  load  on 
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one  machine  increases,  the  additional  current  will  divide  through 
the  series  coils  of  the  other  machines  and  raise  their  voltage 
correspondingly.  This  connection  between  the  machine  sides 
of  the  series  coils  is  called  the  equalizer.  Wc  therefore  have  in 
the  case  of  several  generators  one  positive,  one  negative,  and  one 
equalizing  bus,   each   of  which   connects   the   respective   poles 
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of  the  machine  in  parallel.  The  method  of  connection  shown  is 
used  in  the  case  of  large  central  stations  with  several  generators, 
and  affords  a  considerable  saving  of  copper  in  cables.  The  posi- 
tive bus  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard,  while  the 
negative  and  equalizing  bu.ses  are  installed  in  the  foundations  of 
the  machine.  The  apparatus  for  putting  the  machine  in  and 
out  of  .service  and  for  regulating  and  recording  the  current  and 
e.m.f.  consists  of  a  quick-break  lever  switch,  which  is  one  of 
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the  main  connections  between  the  positive  brush  of  the  generator 
and  the  positive  busbar.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  repair  one  of 
the  machines  it  must  be  disconnected  from  the  hve  bus,  for 
although  the  machine  is  not  supplying  energy,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  current  from  the  bus  to  the  machine  if  the  connections  are 
not  open,  a  condition  which  would  render  handhng  of  the 
machine  parts  unsafe.  The  lever  switch  in  the  connection  to  the 
equalizer  bus  and  the  automatic  circuit  breaker  in  the  series- 
winding  circuit  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
a  further  means  of  disconnecting  the  machine  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  an  automatic  circuit  breaker  which  is  connected  to  the  bus 
on  the  positive  side  of  the  machine.  This  apparatus  operates  in 
case  the  positive  side  of  the  machine  is  accidentally  grounded. 
Since  the  negative  is  previously  grounded  (in  case  of  railways,  being 
connected  with  the  rail),  an  excessive  flow  of  energy  through 
the  earth  would  take  place,  which  could  seriously  damage  the 
machine.  The  rheostat  for  adjusting  the  field  current  of 
the  machine  is  generally  operated  directly  from  the  switchboard  by 
means  of  handwheels,  chains,  and  sprockets.  In  case  it  becomes 
impossible  to  operate  from  the  switchboard,  on  account  of  the 
large  size  of  the  rheostat  or  lack  of  space  for  setting  it  up  near 
the  switchboard,  it  is  operated  by  means  of  a  pilot  wheel 
mounted  on  a  tripod  in  front  of  the  panel  corresponding  to  the 
respective  generator.  This  facihtates  reading  the  instruments 
which  indicate  the  necessaiy  adjustment. 

In  general,  a  rheostat  is  a  device  for  dissipating  electrical 
energy  which  has  been  converted  into  heat.  Therefore,  it  should 
not  be  boxed  up  or  installed  in  confined,  out-of-the-way  places 
but  should  stand  in  large  open  areas  to  which  cooling  air  currents 
will  have  ready  access.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

For  generators,  ammeters  are  alwaj^s  necessary.  They  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  load  is  properly  divided  between  them. 
The  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  shunt.  It  is  desirable  to 
locate  the  shunts  as  near  the  instruments  as  possible,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  long  leads.  One  voltmeter  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  voltage  of  all  the  machines  or  busbars,  the  connection  being 
made  through  plug  switches.  The  voltmeter  is  protected  against 
abnormal  voltage  by  a  renewable  fuse.  For  large  boards  the 
voltmeter  is  placed  on  a  swinging  bracket  on  the  side  of  the 
generator  panel.  Watt-hour  meters  are  desirable  in  so  far  as 
they  indicate  the  energy  output  of  the  individual  generators. 
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Fio.  2. —  Methods  of  mounting  field  rheostats. 
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Potential  wires  across  the  backs  of  all  the  panels  serve  to  ease 
the  connections  for  the  respective  instruments.  They  are  con- 
nected to  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  machine  at  any 
convenient  points.  A  lightning  arrester  is  inserted  between 
the  quick-break  switch  and  the  watt-hour  meter  in  order  to 
protect  the  machine  and  instruments  against  lightning.     A  num- 
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PotenCia/  Peceptcfc/e 
Care/  /-/o/cfcr 
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Operat/n^  Mec/ion/sm) 
L  /g/it/n^  .Snr/ic/} 

Oty/ch  brea/T  Switch 
'att-hoi/r  meter 


/?es/3tonc 


\. — Generator  or  synchronous  converter  panel  for  ratings  not  exceeding 
1,200  kw. 


ber  of  incandescent  lamps  may  be  inserted  across  the  main  voltage 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  diagram.  In  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  operator  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  circuit 
breakers  on  the  positive  side  has  opened,  an  electric  tell-tale  is 
connected  with  it,  which  rings  when  the  circuit  breaker  opens. 
Instead  of  tell-tales,  signal  lamps  are  sometimes  emploj^ed. 
Figures  3  and  4  show  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  genera- 
tor panels  for  various  kw.  ratings  as  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Such  panels  can  be  used  when  either  the 
positive  or  negative  bus  is  mounted  on  the  board.  In  the  latter 
case  a  change  in  the  connections  between  the  ammeter  and  the 
shimt  and  a  different  location  of  the  lightning  arrester  is  necessi- 
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Fio.  4. — Generator     or     eynclironous    nonverter   panel    for   ratings   exceeding 
1,200  kw. 
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tated.  (See  P'ig.  5.)  This  condition  often  obtains  in  practice  in 
small  central  stations.  The  negative  bus  on  the  board  is 
grounded,  while  the  generator  is  equalized  on  the  positive  side. 

The  panels  are  made  of  slate  or  of  white  Italian  or  blue  Ver- 
mont marble,  2  inches  thick  and  from  16  to  24  inches  in  width, 
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FlG.  5. — Wiring  diagram  of  a  single-pole,  direct-current  generator  panel,  gen- 
erator e<iualized  on  the  positive  side. 


and  are  built  in  two  or  three  sections,  giving  a  total  height  of  from 
90  to  108  inches  (G.  E.  make).  The  supporting  framework  is 
composed  of  angles  and  tees.  Gas  pipes  connected  to  the  panels 
with  movable  cast-iron  clamps  have  recently  come  into  use. 
For  connections  between  different  instruments,  apparatus,  and 
busbars  for  higher  current  values,  copper  strips  are  emploj'ed, 
allowing  one  square  inch  per  1,000  amp.  Standard  thick- 
nesses and  widths  are  used,  sometimes  combining  several 
strips  for  one  connection,  with  a  ventilating  space  between  them. 
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Aluminum  may  be  used  in  place  of  copper,  in  which  case  the 
current  density  maj-  be  taken  as  750  amp.  per  sq.  in.  These 
strips  must  be  carefully  bent  in  order  to  bridge  other  strips, 
or  contact  studs  of  equal  or  different  polarity.     For  voltages 


\ 


Fig.  6a.— P: 


lalizcr  switches.     (Front  view.) 


up  to  GOO  it  is  customarj-  to  allow  a  minimum  space  of  one  inch 
between  connections  or  between  live  parts  and  ground.  The 
Westinghouse  Company  employs  elongated  contact  bolts  in 
place  of  bent  copper  strips.  These  bolts  are  copper  rods  of  con- 
venient lengths  with  brass  castings  similar  to  a  union  and  with 
both  right-  and  left-hand  threads.  A  straight  connection 
between  one  set  of  bolts  bridges  a  similar  connection  between 
another  set.     The  standard  sizes  of  busbars  are  2  inches  by  0.25 
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Fig.  6b. — Panel  for  main  and  equalizer  switches.     (Back  view.) 
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inch,  3  inch  by  0.25  inch,  5  inch  by  0.25  inch,  and  10 
inches  by  0.25  inch.  These  and  other  sizes  are  used  for  con- 
nect ions.  All  live  parts  are  designed  for  a  rise  in  temperature  not 
exceeding  20°  ('.  at  normal  load.  The  apparatus  should  be 
designed  to  perform  its  rated  functions  accurately  and  safely,  to 
meet  successfully  the  most  severe  conditions  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  it,  and  to  present  a  handsome  appearance. 


ill 


-  Cgua/'ter  Suj 


Fio.  7. —  Wiring    diaKrara    of    a    douhle-pole,   direot-currcnt    yoneriitor    panu 
Kcncrator  equalized  on  the  positive  side. 


The  circuit  breaker  fur  the  negative  side  and  the  C(}ualizer 
switch  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  equalizer  switch  and  positive  switch  in 
Fig.  5,  are  mounted  on  separate  pedestals  or  panels  near  the 
machine  so  as  to  facilitate  handling.     (Fig.  ti.) 

Up  to  this  point  wc  have  treated  switchboards  liaving  one  of 
the  buses  either  positive  or  negative  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
board.  This  construction  has  the  advantage  of  greater  insurance 
against  short-circuiting,  since  with  the  uninsulated  live  parts  only 
one  i)olarity  prevails.  These  switchboards  are  mainly  employed 
for  railway  service  up  to  600  volts.  For  125,  2.50,  and  GOO  volts, 
and  from  25  to  1,000  kw.,  double-pole  switchboards  are  often 
used,  having  both  buses  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  boardt 
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They  must,  therefore,  have  two  lever  switches  on  the  board  for 
both  current  directions.  Hence,  the  pedestal  near  the  machine 
holds  only  the  equalizer  switch.  In  all  other  respects  connections, 
instruments,  etc.,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  first-mentioned 
case.  Figure  7  shows  a  wiring  diagram,  and  Figs.  8  and  9  show 
a  switchboard  for  this  class  of  machine.     The  mounting  of  the 
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Fig.  8. — Double-pole  generator  panel  for  550  kw.,  250  volts 


positive  and  negative  buses  should  be  noted.  They  are  of  the 
same  standard  width  and  thickness  as  noted  above.  The  buses 
are  designed  to  carry  1,000  amp.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  normal  load, 
plus  a  certain  guaranteed  percentage  for  overload.  They  are 
mounted  on  insulators  attached  to  brackets,  giving  for  the  positive 
bus  a  distance  of  5  inches  from  the  board  for  normal  sizes  of 
apparatus  and  11  inches  for  larger  sizes.  The  negative  bus  is 
6  inches  from  the  positive  one.  (Fig.  10.)  Since  we  have  a 
fixed  distance  between  the  busbars  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
panel  and  assumed  distances  between  instruments,  we  can  easily 
lay  out  with  great  accuracy  the  bending  and  drilling  of  copper 
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Flo.   10.' — Method  of  mountinR  of  (lirert-curront  ))ii8har8. 
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connections.  When  strips  of  over  2  inches  in  width  are  to  be 
connected  with  busbars  of  3  inches,  5  inches,  or  10  inches,  we 
may  use  special  cast-iron  clamps  instead  of  resorting  to  drilling, 
riveting,  and  soldering.     (Fig.  8.) 

For  generators  of  smaller  rating  and  voltage,  as  for  instance 
25  to  100  kw.,  and  125  to  250  volts,  the  equalizer  bus  is  also 


U /6---J 

FiQ.   11. — Generator  panel  for  125  and  250  volts,  ratings  from  25  to  100  kw. 


mounted  on  the  board.  This  eliminates  the  pedestal  in  front  of 
the  machine,  and  in  place  of  it  a  three-pole  lever  switch  on  the 
board  is  used,  which  takes  care  of  the  positive,  negative,  and 
equalizer  sides  of  the  machine.  (Fig.  11.)  The  rheostat  is 
much  smaller  and  is  mounted  on  a  tripod  or  on  pipe  supports  on 
the  back  of  the  board. 

In  order  to  throw  one  generator  into  parallel  with  others  in 
service,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Close  main  and  equalizer  switches  (on  pedestal  or  panel 
near  machine).^ 

'  If  one  or  both  lever  switches  are  on  the  board,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
perform  the  same  functions  as  stat«d  above.  Hence  the  same  procedure 
should  be  followed  as  here  indicated. 
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2.  Close  field  switch  (on  panel). 

3.  Close  circuit  breaker. 

4.  Insert  potential  plug  in  receptacle  and  adjust  voltage  l>}' 
means  of  rheostat. 

5.  When  the  proper  voltage  is  obtained,  close  the  other  main 
switch. 


CHAPTER  III 
SYNCHRONOUS  CONVERTERS 

A  synchronous  converter  is  essentially  a  d.c.  generator,  pos- 
sessing, besides  the  ordinary  commutator,  several  collector  rings 
which  are  connected  with  the  armature  winding  at  corresponding 
points.  When  this  machine  is  driven  through  the  application  of 
mechanical  power  it  delivers  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  electrical  energy  is  employed  to  drive  the 
machine,  available  mechanical  energy  will  be  the  result.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  machine  can  be  run  either  as  a  synchronous 
or  d.c.  motor  or  as  a  converter  of  a.c.  into  d.c.  or  vice  versa. 
In  this  chapter  we  will  treat  only  the  d.c.  side  of  the  converter. 

In  the  first  case,  when  the  converter  acts  as  a  d.c.  generator, 
the  switching  arrangements  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  d.c.  machine.  Figure  12  differs  from  Fig.  1  only  in 
that  the  negative  side  of  the  machine  is  grounded  directly  or  is 
directly  connected  with  a  grounded  negative  busbar,  so  that  we 
have  only  one  lever  switch  for  the  equalizing  bus.  This  switch 
is  located  near  the  machine  or  on  the  frame  of  the  converter 
itself.  The  automatic  safety  device  which  guards  against 
grounding  is  found  on  the  a.c.  side  of  the  generator.  The 
automatic  circuit  breaker  on  the  positive  side  is  supplied  with  a 
special  coil  which  opens  the  circuit  breaker  at  a  given  low  voltage. 
This  winding  is  connected  with  a  speed-limit  device  mounted  on 
the  shaft  of  the  converter,  which  closes  the  circuit  of  the  winding 
at  a  given  speed  limit  and  operates  the  circuit  breaker.  Figures 
3  and  4  may  also  represent  converters  for  which  the  positive  bus 
is  mounted  on  the  board.  The  series  field  winding  of  the  con- 
verter is  connected  to  the  negative  side.  The  above  considerations 
apply  to  a  converter  started  from  the  a.c.  side,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  case  in  service,  because  the  converter  does  not  require 
to  be  synchronized.  (See  Chap.  XXI.)  After  the  converter 
has  been  started  on  the  a.c.  side,  and  it  is  desired  to  throw  it  in 
parallel  with  other  machines  on  the  d.c.  side,  proceed  as  follows: 
IS 
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1.  Close  the  equalizing  lever  switch  on  the  machine. 

2.  Close  the  automatic  circuit  breaker  on  the  board. 

3.  Ascertain  the  voltage,  using  plug  switch  and  voltmeter  on 
movable  arm. 


iWCOffa  Abieas*A/a 


Flo.  12. — Wiring  diaErum  of  ,i  ron- 
tinuous-ourrent  synchronous  converter 
panel. 


■BvafBrvunenOJ 
I'lci.   i:i. — WirinK   diagram   of   a 
single-pole,  direct-current  inverted 
converter    panel. 


4.  When  the  desired  voltage  is  reachcid  clo.so  the  positive  Iovct 
switch  on  the  board. 

If  the  converter  is  to  be  started  on  the  d.c.  side,  the  switch- 
board must  be  provided  with  a  starting  rheostat  switch.  The 
converter  must  be  synchronized  with  the  line.  This  must  also 
be  done  when  the  machine  is  started  by  a  separate  induction 
motor.     (See  Chap.  XXI.)     To  start,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Close  the  field  switch. 

2.  Close  the  main  switch,  allowing  the  starting  rheostat  to 
remain  in  circuit. 
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3.  When  normal  speed  is  reached  gradually  throw  out  the 
starting  rheostat. 

4.  Change  the  field  strength  by  means  of  the  rheostat  until 
the  synchronism  indicator  shows  equal  synchronism  with  the 
a.c.  generator. 

5.  Close  the  a.c.  oil  switch. 

Figure  12  shows  a  compound  field  converter — hence  the 
equalizer  buses.  Such  machines  are  used  for  variable  load  in 
traction  systems.  In  case  converters  with  only  shunt  field 
windings  are  to  be  run  in  parallel,  the  equalizer  bus  is  omitted. 
This  type  of  machine  is  especially  adapted  to  electric  lighting 
or  electrochemical  purposes  where  the  d.c.  voltage  requires 
special  control.  This  control  is  taken  care  of  on  the  a.c.  side 
by  a  potential  regulator  (see  Chap.  X\TI),  inserted  between 
the  low-tension  side  of  the  power  transformer  and  the  converter. 

Figure  13  shows  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  d.c.  inverted  converter. 
The  speed  of  this  machine,  hke  that  of  a  d.c.  motor,  depends 
essentially  on  the  field  strength.  The  speed  increases  with  a 
decrease  in  field  strength,  and  vice  versa.  It  follows  that  the 
series  field  should  be  weak,  for  otherwise  we  should  have  a  con- 
stant change  in  speed,  giving  rise  to  variable  frequency  in  the 
delivered  current.  A  lagging  current  weakens  the  field,  thus 
increasing  speed  and  frequency,  and  making  it  possible  under 
certain  conditions  with  inductive  load  for  the  machine  to  run 
away.  Particular  attention  shoald  therefore  be  directed  toward 
maintaining  sufficient  field  strength,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
speed,  particularly  when  the  given  converter  drives  a  second 
machine  which  reconverts  the  a.c.  into  a  d.c.  Speed-limit  devices 
capable  of  operating  an  automatic  circuit  breaker  are  mounted 
on  the  shafts.  The  starting  rheostat  is  usually  mounted  sepa- 
rately, or  in  case  the  watt-hour  meter  is  located  off  the  board, 
the  starting  rheostat  is  put  in  its  place  on  the  base  of  the  panel. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MERCURY  RECTIFIERS 

Of  late  a  new  system  for  converting  alternating  into  direct 
current  has  been  develojM^d.  Up  to  the  present  this  sj-steni  has 
been  most  widely  used  in  electric  automobile  service,  or  wherever 
batteries  are  charged.  Formerly  in  cases  where  small  batteries 
were  to  be  charged,  and  where  no  low-voltage  direct  current  was 
available,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  very  costly  and  cumbersome 
apparatus.     The  best  known  devices  for  this  purpose  were: 

1.  A  motor-generator  set.  Of  this  the  disadvantages  are  high 
cost,  large  consumption  of  floor  space,  and  requirement  of  higher 
intelligence  for  operating.  The  efficiency  at  full  load  for  charg- 
ing batteries  is  comparatively  low,  and  at  light  load,  very  low. 

2.  Single-phase  synchronous  converter.  This  is  not  as  flexible 
as  the  motor-generator,  particularly  as  regards  voltage,  and  the 
higher  intelligence  requisite  for  starting  and  operating  adds 
another  disadvantage. 

3.  Synchronous  or  mechanically  drivenrectifier.  This,  though 
small,  requires  considerable  attention,  as  t  he  d.c.  brushes  arc  apt  to 
spark  bad!}-  and  reriuirc  constant  renewals. 

4.  Chemical  rectifier.  This  machine  has  not  justified  itself 
in  practice  on  account  of  the  variability  and  uncertainty  of  the 
charge.     Its  efficiency  is  low  under  all  conditions. 

The  mercury  rectifier  has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Its 
cost  is  low,  it  requires  little  space,  and  its  efficiency  of  conversion 
at  low  or  full  load  is  high.  It  is  flexible,  safe  in  operation  in 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  the  batteries  by  a  reversal  of 
current,  and  it  has  no  moving  parts.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very 
simple  machine.  The  only  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fragility  of 
the  glass  bulb,  but  this  is  coinpen.sated  for  by  its  low  cost. 
The  process  of  rectifying  is  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  excite  a  cathode  in  mercury  vapor.  Since  an  electrode  cannot 
become  a  cathode  by  itself,  the  current  must  always  have  one 
direction,  from  the  electrode  to  the  vapor.  The  theory  of  this 
phenomenon  is  treated  in  different  ways  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz 
and  by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt.  The  equipments  of  the  apparatus 
21 
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as  manufactured  by  the  two  companies  (General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  Westinghouse  Company)  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
each  other.  Figure  14  shows  a  general  wiring  diagram  of  the 
mercury    rectifier    of    the    General    Electric    Company.     The 
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Fig.   14. — Diagram  of  connection  of  a  General  Electric  Co.  mercury  rectifier. 


secondary  winding  of  a  transformer,  which  reduces  the  available 
alternating  e.m.f.  to  a  given  value  (usually  110  or  220  volts,  60- 
cycle,  single-phase),  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the  anodes 
A  and  A'  of  a  glass  tube  containing  mercury  vapor  in  vacuum, 
and  with  two  reactors,  also  in  parallel.  The  cathode  B  is  con- 
nected through  the  load  with  the  binding  post  between  the  two 
coils. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Steinmetz,  the  mercury  vapor 
offers  a  verj^  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  considered  almost  a  non-conductor.  If  the  vapor  is 
ionized,  it  becomes  a  good  conductor,  but  in  one  direction  only. 
By  means  of  employing  a  mercury  electrode  as  a  cathode,  ionized 
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nipri'ury  vapor  may  be  liboiatcd.  Tlic  initial  ionization  of  the 
morcury  vai)or  is  afcoinpiishcd  by  a  ssniall  starting  anode,  C, 
which  is  brought  into  t-ontaet  with  tlic  cathode  by  a  mercury 
britlge  formed  by  shglitly  s^haking  the  tube.  The  breaking  of 
this  mercury  bridge  starts  a  small  initial  arc,  and  the  arc  thus 
obtained  excites  the  cathode,  giving  the  necessary  ionized  vapor, 
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Fio.    15. — Wiring   dliigrum   and    panel    of   a   morcury   rectifier    outfit    (General 
Electric  Company). 

which  enables  the  working  anodes  immediately  to  become  active 
and  the  tube  to  start.  The  two  anodes,  A  and  A',  serve  as  elec- 
trodes for  the  alternating  current.  The  upper  halves  of  the  cycles 
are  sent  through  the  ionized  vapor  alternately  by  both  anodes. 
Since  the  displacement  between  waves  sent  through  both  anodes 
is  180°,  the  current  at  the  cathode  is  a  pulsating  direct  current, 
varying  between  the  values  of  zero  and  the  maximum.  A  current 
of  this  nature,  identical  in  its  characteristics  with  the  alternating 
current  which  it  replaces,  is  not  serviceable.  Although  the  zero 
value  is  but  momentary,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  cause  the 
cathode  to  lose  its  excitation.     This  causes  the  arc  which  carries 
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the  current  between  cathode  and  anode  to  be  extinguished.  A 
device  designed  to  keep  the  current  value  constantly  above  zero 
is  therefore  necessary.  This  is  accomphshed  by  the  reactors. 
The  coil,  E,  is  charged  during  the  rise  of  the  wave  from  zero  to 
maximum.  The  coil  discharges  according  to  the  laws  of  induction 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  main  current.  This  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  value  of  the  current  above  zero  until  it 
meets  the  rising  second  wave.  The  overlapping  thus  caused 
maintains  the  excitation  of  the  cathode  and  the  arc.  The  same 
action  takes  place  between  the  wave  of  the  anode,  A',  and  the 
coil,  F.  The  resulting  current  is  a  pulsating  one,  but  the  pulsa- 
tions are  shallower  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  coils.  Figure 
15  shows  the  glass  tube  with  the  two  anodes,  starting  anode  and 
cathode,  and  the  wiring  diagram  of  commercial  switchboards. 
On  the  board  are  mounted  an  ammeter,  a  voltmeter,  a  double- 
pole  a.c.  line  switch  (for  example,  to  connect  secondary  winding 
to  transformer),  a  double-pole  d.c.  load  switch,  one  double-pole 
starting  switch,  one  single-pole  load  switch,  necessary  fuses  and 
circuit  breaker  to  protect  the  rectifier  from  overload.  A  starting 
rheostat  is  mounted  on  the  gas-pipe  frame  of  the  panel.  The 
rectifier  is  started  through  the  rheostat  and  is  then  thrown  onto 
the  load.  A  signal  lamp  connected  in  parallel  with  the  rheostat  is 
mounted  on  the  board  which,  when  burning,  indicates  that  the 
load  is  on  the  line  and  that  the  rheostat  should  be  cut  out.  The 
lamp  remains  dark  when  only  the  load  is  in  circuit.  The  anodes 
are  connected  directly  with  the  reactors,  and  the  cathodes  with 
the  load.  Taps  lead  from  the  reactors  to  a  dial  switch  on  the 
panel,  through  which  the  current  and  e.m.f.  can  be  varied  within 
certain  limits.  Mercury  rectifiere  are  built  for  ratings  of  10,  20, 
and  30  amp.,  for  single  tubes.  They  may  be  operated  in  multiple 
by  addition  of  certain  auxiliary  apparatus  and  can  thus  be  made 
to  deUver  a  greater  current.  They  are  mostly  used  with  60- 
cycle,  110-  or  220-volt,  single-phase  alternating  current,  and 
deliver  from  16  to  115  volts  direct  current.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  coming  into  use  more  and  more  in  larger  installations 
for  arc  lamps,  mercury  lamps,  and  magnetite  lamps  connected 
in  series. 

Figure  16  is  a  general  wiring  diagram  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
mercury  rectifier  as  put  forth  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  discussed  above,  but  the  theory 
of  the  phenomenon  is  differently  explained  by  Cooper  Hewitt. 
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The  electricity  can  easily  flow  into  the  nicrcurj- vapor  from  a  metal 
or  graphite  contact  connected  to  a  source  of  power.  As  soon  as 
the  current  direction  is  reversed  the  solid  contact  offers  a  very 
high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  from  the  mercury 
vapor  to  the  contact.     This  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  a  very 
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FiQ.   16. — Connection    diagram    for    battcrj'    charging    with    a    Cooper  Hewitt 
rectifier. 


high  c.m.f.,  and  as  soon  as  this  condition  obtains,  the  normal 
current  can  be  established  from  vapor  to  contact  with  a  low 
e.m.f.,  the  resistance  having  practically  disappeared.  According 
to  Cooper  Hewitt's  theory,  the  difficulty  encountered  in  estab- 
lishing a  cathode  is  due  to  the  great  resistance  which  the  latter 
offers  to  the  passage  of  electricity  at  the  first  instant.  As  soon  as 
the  cathode  is  established,  however,  this  resistance  is  minimized. 
If  a  single-pha.se  alternating  e.m.f.  is  supplied  to  the  anodes,  the 
action  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  Fig.  14,  where  we  saw 
that  only  one-half  of  the  waves  pa.ss  through  each  anode.  Since 
the  wave  halves  are  displaced  180°  from  each  other,  the  resulting 
current  reaches  zero  value  at  the  end  of  each  wave,  which  again 
cau.ses  a  great  resistance  at  the  cathode.  The  zero  value  must 
therefore  be  bridged  over,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
reactors  in  the  connection  to  the  cathode.  The  applied  e.m.f. 
charges  the  coil  during  the  rise  of  the  wave  and  discharges  it 
during  the  fall  of  the  wave.     This  cau.ses  an  elongation  of  the 
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current  waves  so  that  they  overlap  before  reaching  the  zero  value. 
This  overlapping  of  the  rectified  current  waves  reduces  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  pulsations  and  produces  a  comparatively  smooth 
direct  current.     A  momentary  metallic  contact  is  brought  about 


Fig.   17. — Panel  outfit  of  a  Coopn  II,  wm  lULTcury  rectifier. 

between  cathode  and  starting  anode  by  tilting  the  glass  tube. 
When  the  metallic  circuit  is  opened  by  bringing  the  tube  back 
to  its  original  position  the  current  is  not  interrupted,  as  the 
negative  electrode  resistance  is  broken  down.  The  apparatus 
is  in  no  sense  a  transformer.  It  does  not  convert  energy  from  one 
form  into  another.     Its  action  is  simpl}^  that  of  valves  opening 
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and  closing  gateways  and  thus  allowing  electricity  of  one  direc- 
tion to  flow  through  a  given  line.  Figure  17  shows  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury  rectifier  and  panel.  The  auto-transformer  is 
placed  on  the  floor  back  of  the  panel.  It  receives  the  alternating 
current.  A  dial  switch  on  the  front  of  the  panel  regulates 
the  potential.  The  "sustaining  coils"  are  fixed  on  the  rear  of  the 
panel,  as  is  also  a  controlling  reactor  by  means  of  which  more 
precise  e.m.f.  regulation  can  be  accomplished.  The  tube  is 
mounted  in  a  ring  on  the  back  of  the  panel.  A  stem  on  the  ring 
projects  through  the  panel,  and  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel 
attached  to  the  stem  a  tilting  of  the  bulb  can  be  secured.  These 
rectifiers  are  used  for  from  40-  to  120-volt  current,  connected  to 
1 10-  or  220-volt,  GO-cycle  alternating  current. 

The  applications  of  the  mercury  rectifier  have  been  steadily 
growing  in  immber  since  it  was  introduced.  The  earliest  and 
perha[)s  the  most  prominent  application  of  the  mercury  rectifier 
Wius  the  charging  of  automobile  batteries  in  places  where  only 
alternating  current  was  available,  but  now  it  is  largely  used  for 
charging  telephone  and  railway  signal  batteries,  operating  d.c. 
lamps,  electroplating,  kino-projecting  lamps  and  for  various 
other  operations  requiring  direct  current. 


CHAPTER  V 
STORAGE  BATTERIES 

The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  call  for  any  extended  treatment 
of  the  construction  of  storage  batteries,  as  this  matter  is  treated 
fully  by  any  number  of  authorities.  They  will  be  discussed  here 
only  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  electric  power- 
station  switchgear. 

Storage  batteries  are  used  as  emergency  reserves  to  help  out  a 
badly  engineered  d.c.  installation,  or  for  taking  up  peak  loads  on 
a  system  whose  maximum  load  has  outgrown  the  rating  of  the 
generating  station.  But  in  designing  a  new  installation  they  are 
taken  into  account  to  assure  efficiency,  reliability,  and  economy 
of  investment  and  operation. 

Storage  batteries  are  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  regulate  the  station  output. 

2.  To  compensate  line  losses. 

3.  To  act  as  reserves  in  case  of  shut-downs. 

4.  To  act  as  equaUzers  in  three-wire  systems. 

The  above  functions  may  be  called  for  singly  or  together,  and 
may  be  performed  at  the  central  station,  sub-station,  on  the  line, 
or  in  two  or  more  of  these  places  at  the  same  time.  Batteries  are 
employed  in  railway,  light,  or  motor  service. 

1.  Batteries  are  used  for  regulating  the  station  output  in  two 
cases. 

(a)  In  the  first  case  the  battery  is  charged  by  the  machines 
when  the  outside  load  is  reduced  for  some  length  of  time  and  is 
discharged  on  peak  loads  or  at  night  when  the  machines  are  not 
run.  For  this  reason  the  generation  and  transmission  of  energy 
up  to  the  point  where  the  battery  is  installed  are  made 
independent  of  the  load  variations  bej^ond  that  point. 

(b)  In  the  second  case  the  battery  is  constantly  in  service, 
charging  and  discharging  according  to  the  momentary  fluctua- 
tions of  the  load.  This  is  a  condition  which  alwaj^s  occurs  in 
railway  service.  Hence  we  have  the  terms  "equalizer,"  "fly- 
wheel" and  "duffer"  batteries. 
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A  battery  therefore  serves  to  keep  the  time  and  rate  of  energy 
generation  independent  of  the  time  and  rate  of  the  load  fluctua- 
tions. In  both  of  these  cases  the  use  of  batteries  has  proven 
highly  economical.  For  maximum  efficiency  it  is  essential  that 
all  machines  should  be  kept  loaded  to  their  full  rated  power  while 
ill  service.  If  storage  batteries  are  not  installed,  the  rating  of  the 
machines  must  be  equal  to  the  maximum  load,  even  though  such 
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FiQ.  18. — Load  curves  with  battery  in  use. 


load  may  be  of  only  short  duration;  hence  the  station  rating  is  in 
excess  of  the  average  power  required.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
batteries  are  installed,  the  necessary  machine  equipment  is 
reduced  in  size  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  load.  At  the 
.same  time  the  efficiencj'  is  increased  by  keeping  the  load  factor 
constant,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  (efficiency).  Since, 
moreover,  the  battery  is  best  able  to  deal  with  the  very  kind  of  loads 
which  arc  impo.sed  upon  it,  i.e.,  small  loads  of  long  duration  (as 
night  railway  service)  or  sudden  fluctuations  which  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  machines,  a  proper  division  of  loading  will  result 
in  maximum  fuel  economy.  By  increasing  the  load  factor  of  the 
machines  and  decreasing  their  service  hours,  an  additional  advan- 
tage is  gained  through  decreasing  the  losses  incidental  to  starting 
and  shutting  down. 
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The  diagrams  in  Fig.  18  show  the  load  fluctuations  of  a  system 
and  the  influence  of  batteries  on  the  generator  output.  The 
average  load  on  the  line  is  approximately  equal  to  the  generator 
output,  and  fluctuations  are  taken  up  by  the  battery.  In  this 
case  the  generator  rating  is  only  1,100  amp.,  while  without 
batteries  it  would  have  to  be  1,400  amp. 

2.  If  a  battery  is  joined  to  the  line  at  a  distant  point,  the  line 
carries  only  the  average  load  instead  of  the  maximum.  With  a 
given  line  drop  this  affords  saving  in  copper  or  a  higher  allowable 
voltage  for  a  given  size  of  wire.  In  some  cases,  where  the  average 
load  of  the  line  is  small,  batteries  may  be  used  to  replace  sub- 
stations. When  installed  in  sub-stations  they  afford  not  only  a 
saving  in  copper  and  reduction  of  line  loss,  but  equalize  the  load 
on  the  converter,  which  therefore  draws  a  constant  current  from 
the  central  station,  so  that  the  high-tension  line  losses  are  also 
reduced. 

3.  The  special  advantage  of  storage  batteries  is  their  ability  to 
act  as  reserves.  The  following  cases  are  the  most  important 
arising  in  practice: 

(a)  When  the  central,  high-tension  transmission  line  or  sub- 
station is  accidentally  shut  down.  In  this  instance  the  battery 
will  for  a  certain  length  of  time  maintain  the  service  in  the  portion 
of  the  system  affected,  allowing  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  made. 

(b)  At  momentary,  unforeseen,  or  excess  load,  such  as  traflBc 
congestion  or  increased  demand  for  illumination  on  dark  days,  the 
batteries  will  take  up  such  loads  before  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
any  additional  units  into  service. 

(c)  They  make  it  possible  to  disconnect  the  transmission  line 
and  all  machines  in  the  central  or  sub-stations  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  during  the  night  so  as  to  allow  of  inspection  and 
repairs. 

(d)  If  batteries  are  used  in  systems  not  generating  their  own 
power,  they  make  it  possible  to  buy  direct  or  alternating  current 
from  other  systems  when  these  are  not  overloaded,  and  this  at  a 
constant  rate.  Since  the  price  of  energy  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
peak  load,  the  gain  due  to  the  lower  rate  of  delivery  required 
by  batteries  frequentlj-  offsets  the  initial  cost  of  the  batteries 
themselves. 

If  there  is  any  indication  of  disturbances  in  the  system  which 
might  affect  the  machines,  the  trouble  can  be  locahzed  by  cutting 
out  the  machines  and  throwing  in  the  batteries.     The  emergency 
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value  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  battciy  rchitive  to  the  load  and 
the  kind  and  variation  of  that  load. 

4.  In  the  three-wire  systems,  batteries  are  used  as  equalizers  by 
connecting  the  neutral  of  the  system  to  the  middle  of  the 
battery  and  the  other  buses  to  the  ends. 

When  connected  to  an  open  circuit,  a  single  element  has  an 
e.m.f.  of  2.08  volts.  This  ten.sion  is  called  "floating  voltage," 
for  if  the  battery  were  connected  into  a  circuit  of  this  voltage  it 
would  neither  be  charged  nor  discharged.  When  a  battery 
discharges,  its  voltage  drops  momentarily,  and  then  remains 
constant  to  a  point  at  which  it  again  droi)s  rapidly.  In  practice 
it  is  never  discharged  beyond  a  point  at  which  the  e.m.f.  is  1.8 
volts.  The  initial  drop  is  caused  bj^  the  internal  resistance  and 
partial  polarization  on  the  surface  of  the  plates.  In  charging,  the 
external  or  impres.sed  voltage  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
counter-e.m.f.  and  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  The  voltage 
of  the  battery  on  charging  rises  momentarily,  and,  as  before, 
remains  con.stant  until  the  battery  is  completely  charged,  when 
it  again  commences  to  rise.  To  charge  or  discharge  a  battery  at 
a  constant  rate  the  e.m.f.  must  vary  according  to  the  battery's 
characteristic  curve  for  that  particular  rate.  The  rating  of  the 
battery  is  the  amount  of  electricity  delivered  at  a  certain  rate 
measured  in  ampere-hours.  The  rating  of  a  cell  varies  according 
to  the  time  and  rate  of  di-scharge.  A  cell  which  has  a  rating  of  100 
per  cent.,  for  example,  at  eight  hours  discharge  will  have  a  rating 
of  only  50  per  cent,  if  discharged  in  one  hour.  Batteries  are 
usually  rated  on  an  eight-hour  discharge  basis.  For  electric  auto- 
mobiles the  rate  basis  is  four  hours,  and  for  railway  sub-stations 
one  hour. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  ratings,  end  voltages,  and 
current  values  of  a  cell  for  different  rates  of  discharge: 


Hours, 
disehurgc 


Final  voltage 


Relative  value 
of  current 


Relative  ratirin 
in  amp.-hr. 


1.75 
1.70 
1.00 
1   in 


8      (100  percent.) 

6      (  75  per  cent.) 

4      (  50  per  cent.) 

2?^  (  33>i  per  cent.) 


A  battery  in  circuit  will  require  or  produce  current  only  when 
the  outside  voltage  differs  from  the  floating  voltage.     When  this 
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difference  becomes  sufficient  the  battery  will  operate  without 
further  assistance,  and  so  take  care  of  peak  loads  and  large  rapid 
fluctuations  (a  case  which  often  arises  with  line  batteries). 

The  operation  of  the  battery  is  somewhat  different  when  strong 
fluctuations  do  not  exist  or  are  not  admissible,  and  also  when 
precise  equalization  and  quick  response  are  required.  In  .such 
cases  auxiliary  apparatus  is  used  to  regulate  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging. Such  apparatus  is  either  hand-operated  or  automatic. 
The  former  is  used  when  the  battery  is  to  be  put  into  commission 


Batter}'  connections  with  a  double  end-cell  switch. 


for  some  length  of  time.  This  applies  especially  to  lighting 
systems.  The  most  usual  method  of  regulation  is  by  "end  cells." 
These  consist  of  a  number  of  cells  connected  step  by  step  in 
series  with  the  main  battery  so  as  to  compensate  the  voltage 
drop  during  discharge.  Figure  19  shows  an  end-cell  arrangement 
with  two  switches.  The  required  line  voltage  is  maintained 
through  the  regulating  switch,  Ei,  while  charging  is  regulated  by 
the  generator  field  rheostat  and  switch,  E2.  With  this  arrange- 
ment the  generator  charges  the  battery  at  a  higher  voltage  and 
at  the  same  time  feeds  the  line  at  the  normal  pressure.  The  sum 
of  the  charging  current  and  line  current  passes  through  the 
end  cells,  so  that  these  are  charged  more  quicklj'  than  the  remain- 
ing ones;  this  requires  cutting  out  the  cells  step  by  step  by  means 
of  switch  E2.  The  battery  should  be  charged  only  when  the  out- 
side load  is  low.  The  end  switches  must  be  carefully  designed  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  short-circuit  between  adjacent  contacts  or 
interruption  of  the  circuit  while  shifting  the  contact  arm.  Some- 
times they  have  an  additional  arm  insulated  from  the  main  arm 
and  connected  with  it  through  a  resistance,  so  that  when  the  two 
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arms  arc  on  adjacent  contacts,  the  short-circuiting  current  is 
reduced  hj-  the  resistance.  These  end  switches  are  usually  in  the 
shape  of  dial  switches  or  straight-line  glide  switches.  They  arc 
mounted  on  the  switchboard  and  arc  operated  nianuall}-  or  liy 
motor. 

Another  method  of  regulating  batteries  by  hand  makes  use  of  a 
carbon  pile,  whose  resistance  depends  upon  the  surface  pressure 
on  the  carbon  plates  of  which  it  is  composed.  As  this  pile  is  con- 
nected in  scries  with  the  battery,  any  change  in  the  pressure  will 
change  the  charging  voltage. 


Fig.  20. — Shunt  booster  connection. 


Automatic  regulation  of  storage  batteries  depends  upon  the 
generation  of  an  additional  voltage,  which  causes  charging  when 
added  to  the  bus  voltage  and  discharging  when  subtracted  from  it. 
This  extra  e.m.f.  is  used  to  overcome  the  counter-e.m.f.  of  the 
battery.  It  is  produced  by  a  generator  called  a  booster,  whose 
armature  is  in  series  with  the  battery  and  whose  field  is 
automatically  regulated  through  the  influence  of  the  load 
variations. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  the  "shunt  booster,"  w-hose  field- 
winding  is  in  parallel  with  the  buses.  This  nuichinc  is  used  only 
for  regulating  the  charge,  and  it  accomplishes  this  through  a  field 
rheostat.  The  connection  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  20.  The 
booster  is  driven  by  a  shunt  motor  and  is  disconnected  while  the 
battery  is  discharging.  For  the  discharge  regulation  end  cells  arc 
used.  Shunt  boosters  with  manual  regulation  are  used  in  plants 
where  the  load  variations  arc  gradual  and  uniform,  so  that  the 
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battery  may  be  charged  and  discharged  for  longer  periods.  This 
is  the  case  for  peak  loads  of  long  duration,  or  when  the  generators 
are  shut  down. 

In  traction  sj^stems  where  the  load  fluctuates  rapidly  within 
wide  ranges  a  booster  must  be  used  whose  e.m.f.  is  made  to  vary 
automatically  with  the  load,  so  that  it  will  add  or  subtract  from 
the  battery  voltage  as  required.  These  requirements  are  met  by 
the   "differential   booster."     This   machine   differs   from   those 


Fig.  21. — Differential  booster  connection.     (Pirani.) 

previously  described  in  that  it  has  a  series  field  winding  in  the 
working  circuit  in  addition  to  the  shunt  field  winding.  In  Fig.  21 
Fi  is  the  shunt  and  Ft  the  series  winding.  The  second  winding 
opposes  the  first,  so  that  at  a  certain  external  load  they  will 
balance  each  other  and  the  resultant  e.m.f.  will  be  zero.  At  this 
load  the  generator  e.m.f.  is  equal  to  that  of  the  battery,  so  that 
the  latter  will  neither  charge  nor  discharge.  At  higher  loads  the 
action  of  F2  is  greater  than  that  of  Fi,  and  the  booster  e.m.f.  is 
added  to  that  of  the  battery,  causing  the  battery  to  be  dis- 
charged. With  smaller  load,  on  the  other  hand,  Fi  predominates, 
and  the  booster  tends  to  charge  the  battery.  The  booster, 
therefore,  tends  to  maintain  a  constant  load  on  the  generators  by 
enabling  the  battery  to  take  up  the  fluctuations.  In  order  to 
make  this  combination  as  stable  as  possible,  a  third  field  winding 
is  put  in  series  with  the  generator  circuit,  so  that  the  increased 
generator  current  caused  by  the  increased  load  produces  an 
additional  effect  which  enables  the  battery  to  discharge.  The 
object  of  this  third  winding  is  to  secure  a  more  perfect  and  precise 
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regulation  (han  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  to  keep  the 
division  of  load  between  the  batteries  and  machines  at  the  desired 
ratio. 

Instead  of  exciting  the  boosters  directly  from  the  line,  a 
separate  exciter  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  motor-booster  set, 
or  driven  by  a  separate  motor,  maj-  be  employed.  The  exciter 
field  consists  of  two  differential  windings,  one  shunt  winding 
supplied  at  a  constant  voltage,  usually  from  the  station  voltage, 
and  one  series  winding  included  in  the  circuit  to  be  regulated. 
The  exciter  armature  is  connected  to  the  booster  field  through  a 


Coaolcr—r.m./.  Scl 
Fio.  22. — Diagram    of  connections  of  a  booster  with  counter-e.m.f.  generator. 

rheostat.  The  booster  excitation  will  therefore  vary  with  that 
of  the  series  field  coils  of  the  exciter.  This  type  of  booster  is 
called  "exciter  booster."  It  is  essential  that  the  driving  motor 
should  be  a  shunt-wound  machine  connected  across  the  busbar, 
for  when  the  battery  discharges,  the  booster  becomes  a  motor  to 
drive  the  former  driving  motor  as  a  generator  in  parallel  with  the 
main  dynamo.  This  change  could  not  take  place  if  the  driving 
motor  were  series-wound. 

When  the  load  fluctuations  must  be  kept  within  certain 
small  limits  an  arrangement  is  used  which  magnifies  the  influence 
of  the  variations  on  the  booster.  The  auxiliary  eriuipment  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  what  is  termed  a  "counter-e.m.f.  genera- 
tor." Figure  22  shows  the  connections  of  this  type  of  machine 
with  the  booster  and  batteries.     The  operation  is  based  upon  the 
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fact  that  the  counter-e.m.f.  generator  is  excited  bj^  a  series 
winding,  F2,  built  in  the  main  generator  circuit,  and  that  the 
armature  winding  of  this  auxiliarj'  machine  is  in  series  with  the 
field  winding  of  the  booster  and  across  the  busbars,  but  opposing 
them  in  voltage.  At  a  certain  external  load  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
auxihary  generator  exactly  balances  that  of  the  buses.  Since  the 
latter  is  constant,  and  since  the  counter-e.m.f.  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  external  load,  the  booster  voltage  is  inverselj-  proportional 
to  the  output  of  the  station.     Adjustable  resistances  are  inserted 


.CounliT-e.  m.  f.  Scl 
-Diagram  of  connections  of  a  booster  exciter 
generator. 


ith  a  counter-e.m.f. 


in  the  field  circuit  of  the  counter-e.m.f.  generator,  which  enable 
precise  regulation  of  the  batteries  for  different  numbers  and  sizes 
of  generators  and  different  average  loads.  The  auxiliary  genera- 
tor is  usually  mounted  together  with  the  booster  or  is  driven 
by  a  separate  motor. 

In  still  another  case  the  booster  is  excited  by  a  separate  exciter 
whose  field  is  in  series  with  the  counter-e.m.f.  generator.  The 
connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  23.  This  arrangement  affords 
more  sensitive  regulation,  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  a  single 
counter-e.m.f.  generator  for  different  sizes  of  boosters  and 
batteries.  This  is  the  method  used  by  the  Gould  Storage  Batterj' 
Company. 
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In  cases  where  the  load  is  composed  of  a  constant  load  from  a 
lighting  system  and  a  variable  load  from  a  traction  system,  a 
booster  called  a  "constant-current  booster"  is  employed.  The 
field  winding  of  the  counter-c.m.f.  generator  under  these condi- 


Fia.  24. — Carbon-pile  regulator.     (Entz.) 


tions  is  in  series  with  the  battery  feeder,  while  the  armature 
winding  is  so  connected  to  the  booster  field  that  any  tendency  to 
increa.se  or  decrease  the  current  in  the  battery  feeder  is  instantly 
opposed  by  a  decrea.sed  or  increased  booster  voltage.  The 
booster  is  inserted  between  the  constant  and  the  variable  load, 
80  that  the  latter  is  supplied  either  by  current  through  the  booster 
or  by  this  current  augmented  by  the  battery  current.  The 
current  through  the  booster  feeds  either  the  variable  load  or  the 
battery,  according  to  the  recjuirement  of  the  feeders  supphing 
the  variable  load. 

The  small  and  inexpensive  shunt  booster  may  be  used  for  both 
charging  and  discharging  regulation  by  inserting  a  carbon-pile 
regulator  in  the  shunt  winding  of  the  booster. 

A  carbon-pile  regulator  is  shown  in  Fig.  24  and  the  wiring 
diagram  in  Fig.  25. 
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The  carbon  regulator  consists  of  two  or  more  sets  of  carbon 
disks,  C,  connected  sometimes  like  a  Wheatstone  bridge  where  the 
shunt  field  winding  of  the  booster  takes  the  place  of  the  galvan- 


Carbon    =  — 

Regulator  =  C       =  C 


Fig.  25. — Diagram    of   connection    of   a   booster   controlled   by    a    carbon-pile 
regulator. 


ometer.  There  is  a  pivoted  lever  over  the  top  of  the  piles,  arranged 
so  that  by  changing  its  position  a  different  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  various  piles  which  causes  their  resistances  to  vary. 
The  lever  is  moved  by  a  solenoid-actuated  iron  core,  whose 
solenoid  is  in  series  with  the  generator  circuit.  A  spring  at  the 
end  of  the  lever  opposes  the  action  of  the  solenoid.  At  the 
required  average  load  the  pressure  on  both  piles  is  the  same. 
The  ends  of  the  carbon  piles  are  connected  to  a  group  of  battery 
cells  whose  middle  point  is  joined  in  series  with  the  booster 
field  and  to  the  movable  arm  on  the  carbon  piles.  When  the 
pressure  is  the  same  on  both  piles,  their  resistances  are  equal, 
and  there  is  no  current  in  the  shunt  winding,  Fi.  But  when  the 
current  in  the  main  circuit  decreases  or  increases,   one  of  the 
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piles  is  compressed  more  than  the  other,  and  there  is  current 
through  the  booster  field  in  one  direction  or  another,  which  causes 
charging  or  discharging  of  the  battery.  The  piles  are  set  for  the 
required  load  by  adjusting  the  spring  at  the  end  of  the  pressure 
arm. 

Instead  of  making  the  regulator  regulate  the  booster  field 
directly,  an  exciter  may  be  put  between  them  whose  field  is 
influenced   by  the   regulator.     The  advantage   consists  in   the 
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Fio.  26. — Wiring  diagr<im  of  the  Cismeros-Micka  three-group  method. 


decreased  energy  loss  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  smaller-sized 
machine.  This  type  of  regulator  is  made  by  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company.  It  is  mounted  directly  on  the  switchboard, 
with  the  carbon  piles  and  spring  in  front  and  the  solenoid  in 
back  of  the  board.  The  solenoid  is  in  the  busbar  circuit.  With 
this  regulator  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
charging  side  relative  to  that  of  the  discharging  side  and  vice 
versa.  In  central  and  sub-stations,  for  instance,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  utilize  the  overload  capacities  of  engines,  generators, 
converters,  etc.,  but  as  soon  as  the  load  drops  under  a  certain 
limit  the  batterj-  comes  into  action.  With  these  regulators,  also, 
a  zone  of  non-regulation  may  be  created,  extending  a  certain 
percentage  above  and  below  the  average  load,  whereas  for 
loads  above  and  below  this  regulation  may  be  as  perfect  as 
po.ssible. 

In  some  factories,  hotels,  hospitals,  farmhouses,  or  other  places 
which  produce  electrical  energy  for  their  own  use,  there  is  both  a 
day  and  a  night  demand  for  constant-potential  electrical  energy 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  motors,  elevators,  or  other  appa- 
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ratus.  When  no  auxiliary  charging  dynamos  or  boosters  are 
available,  the  batteries  are  charged  at  the  constant  potential  of 
the  plant  by  what  is  termed  the  Cismeros-Micka  three-group 
method.  The  battery  is  divided  into  three  equal  groups  of  cells. 
The  first  charge  is  made  while  two  groups  are  connected  in  parallel 
and  the  third  one  in  series  until  the  third  group  has  been  fully 
loaded  with  the  aid  of  a  regulating  resistance.  The  charging  of 
the  batteries  to  their  full  capacity  is  then  completed  by  discon- 
necting the  third  group  and  changing  the  connections  of  the  first 
and  second  groups  from  parallel  to  series. 

During  the  first  period  of  charging,  the  regulating  resistance 
destroys  about  19  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
charging  voltage;  during  the  second  period,  the  corresponding 
amounts  are  approximately  20  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent.  By 
this  method,  the  loss  of  the  delivered  charging  energy  amounts  to 
about  14  per  cent,  as  against  39  per  cent,  when  charging  in 
two  groups. 

Figure  26  shows  the  diagram  of  connections  employed  for  the 
three-group  charging  sj'stem.  The  regulating  resistance  consists 
of  iron  wire  built  into  glass  vacuum  bulbs.  These  resistances 
regulate  automatically  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  rise. 

In  the  last  years,  storage  batteries  have  found  a  new  field  of 
usefulness,  which  promises  to  become  of  great  importance  in  the 
near  future.  This  is  as  equahzer  in  a.c.  stations  or  in  a.c. 
services. 

The  general  function  of  a  storage  battery  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  an  alternating-current  system  is  the  same  as  when  used 
with  a  direct-current  system,  namely,  to  relieve  the  power  plant 
and  transmission  system  of  load  fluctuations  so  that  the  generating 
machinery  and  conductors  can  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage and  maximum  economy  by  subjecting  them  to  a  steady 
load  equal  to  the  avei'age  load. 

Regulating  storage  batteries  are  required  for  such  alternating- 
current  situations  on  long  interurban  railwaj'S  with  steam  operat- 
ing conditions,  that  is  to  say,  where  few  and  heavy  trains  are  run 
at  long  intervals;  or  for  steel  plants  with  variable  loads  where  gas 
engines  are  installed  to  utihze  the  furnace  gases. 

On  some  alternating-current  generating  systems  with  direct- 
current  sub-stations  individual  batteries  have  been  used  to 
regulate  the  load  fluctuations  at  each  point.  In  some  recent 
installations,  however,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  con- 
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centrate  the  battery  capacity  at  one  point,  a  single  battery  being 
installed  to  control  the  combined  fluctuations  of  the  load  on  the 
entire  system.  Obviously,  this  arrangement  reduces  the  first 
cost  because  the  total  battery  capacity  which  is  required  will  be 
much  smaller  inasmuch  as  the  maximum  fluctuations  of  the 
combined  load  will  ordinarily  be  less  thanthesumof  themaximuni 
individual  fluctuations. 


I. — Diagram   of  froniiection   of  a  storuKc   I): 
system. 

The  regulating  battery  is  usually  located  at  a  converter  station 
in  the  power  house  or  in  the  nearest  sub-station,  if  the  whole 
transmission  line  pas.ses  that  sub-station.  Several  small 
series  transformers  are  built  into  the  line,  and,  by  means  of  a 
synchronous  rotating  rectifier,  the  secondary  alternating  current 
of  the  line  is  converted  into  direct  current.  This  direct  current, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  watt  component  of  the  alternating 
line  current,  excites  the  field  of  a  counter-e.m.f.  generator  whose 
armature  winding  is  in  series  with  the  booster  fi(!ld  winding  and 
opposes  the  voltage  of  the  d.c.  buses. 
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Figure  27  shows  the  diagram  of  connections.  The  battery 
current  demanded  by  the  increased  load  on  the  line  is  supplied 
from  the  alternating-current  transmission  line  by  means  of  an 
inverted  converter.  When  the  external  load  decreases,  the 
battery  is  charged  through  the  converter. 

In  some  cases  series  transformers  are  located  in  the  individual 
generator  circuits,  their  secondaries  being  connected  in  parallel  to 
give  a  combined  output  proportional  to  the  total  generator  load. 
In  other  cases  carbon  regulators  may  be  used.  The  application 
of  the  regulator  involves  the  substitution  of  an  alternating- 
current  solenoid  for  the  usual  direct-current  coil. 

In  systems  where  the  current  is  generated  and  utilized  as  poly- 
phase alternating  current,  the  battery  would  be  located  either  at 
the  main  generating  station  or  at  the  center  of  the  load. 

The  batteries  and  boosters  are  joined  to  the  direct-current 
feeders  either  of  a  motor-generator  set  or  of  synchronous  con- 
verters. If  a  motor-generator  set  is  used,  the  charge  and  discharge 
of  the  battery  may  be  accomplished  by  varying  the  voltage  of  the 
direct-current  machine  in  response  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
alternating-current  load.  The  motor-generator  set  is  composed 
of  a  synchronous  motor  and  a  d.c.  generator.  (See  also  Chap. 
XXVII,  Spokane  Inland  Railway  Company.) 

On  widely  varying  alternating-current  loads  a  Tirrill  or  Thury 
regulator  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  a  booster  storage 
battery.  (See  Chap.  XVII.)  The  regulator  is  influenced  by  the 
main  current  of  the  alternating-current  system  and,  in  turn,  it 
regulates  the  excitation  current  of  a  motor-generator  set. 

By  using  batteries  in  a.c.  systems  the  speed  of  the  machines, 
and  hence  the  station  voltage  is  maintained  constant.  In  a.c. 
lighting  systems  this  results  in  efficient  voltage  regulation.  By 
taking  up  peak  loads  in  this  way  the  station  generating  power  is 
increased. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THREE-WIRE  SYSTEM 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  power, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  two  sets  of  circuits  from  the 
ordinary  two-wire  d.c.  generator,  so  that  a  lower  potential,  say 
1 10  volts,  could  be  used  for  electric  lighting,  and  a  higher  poten- 
tial, say  220  volts,  for  power  purposes.  The  use  of  higher  voltage 
on  the  power  circuit  gives  a  cheaper  installation  because  less 
copper  is  then  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  energy.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  two-voltage  circuits  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  well-known  three-wire  sj'stem.  The  principles  underlying 
this  system  are  as  follows:  The  potential  difference  between  the 
two  outside  wires  is  higher  than  the  normal  service  potential, 
being  usually  twice  as  great  as  the  latter.  The  lamps  are 
connected  between  one  of  the  outside  wires  and  the  inner  wire, 
called  the  neutral,  while  the  motors  run  connected  between  the 
outside  wires.  The  potential  between  the  outer  wires  and  the 
neutral  is  equal  to  the  normal  service  tension.  In  traction  service 
it  is  usual  to  employ  the  track  as  the  neutral.  In  this  case  the 
saving  in  copper  is  comparatively  small.  The  ratio  of  copper 
weight  for  a  double  track,  5,000  feet  long,  using  500  volts,  to  the 
same  track  using  1,000  volts,  three-wire  system,  is  as  13  is  to  11. 
In  lighting  .systems  the  .saving  in  copper  is  much  greater,  amount- 
ing to  from  62.5  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent.  It  admits  of  the  use 
of  both  220-volt  and  110-volt  apparatus  on  the  circuits.  The 
three-wire  system  can  be  built  up  in  different  ways: 

1.  Two  generators  (Edi.son  three-wire  system). 

2.  One  generator  with  compen.sator. 

3.  One  generator  with  balancer  set. 

4.  One  synchronous  converter. 

5.  Subdivision  of  a  storage  battery. 

1.  The  Edi.son  system  is  based  on  two  generators  connected  in 
series.  The  two  outer  terminals  are  connected  to  the  positive 
and  negative  busbars,  while  the  two  inner  ones  are  connected 
to  each  other  and  to  the  neutral  bus.  The  switching  diagram  is 
shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  fields  of  both  generators  are  controlled 
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separately  and  the  voltage  of  both  sides  can  be  adjusted  at  will, 
or  the  generator  can  be  compounded  to  give  a  high  voltage  on  one 
side,  where  such  increase  of  voltage  is  desirable  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  unbalancing.  With  this  arrangement  a  large  amount 
of  power  can  be  dehvered  to  either  side  of  the  system  and  the 
extreme  degrees  of  unbalancing  can  be  handled  for  a  short  time 
without  disturbance  of  the  lamp  voltage.  The  neutral  wire  is 
positive  or  negative  with  respect  to  the  true  neutral,  according 


<o- 


Fig.  28. — Wiring  diagram  of  an  Edison  three-wire  system. 


to  whether  the  load  is  greater  on  the  negative  or  the  positive  side. 
The  diagram  shows  the  connections  of  one  three-wire  feeder,  one 
220- volt  and  two  110-volt  feeders.  With  installations  of  two  or 
more  pairs  of  machines,  two  equalizer  buses  are  required,  one  each 
for  the  negative  and  the  positive  side  of  the  machines.  The  dis- 
advantage of  this  system  lies  in  the  higher  cost  of  two  generators 
and  their  lower  efficiency  as  compared  with  a  single  generator  of 
equal  capacity  and  higher  e.m.f. 

2.  One  three-wire  generator  with  compensator.  The  generator 
is  compound-wound  with  two  series  windings  and  one  shunt 
field  winding.  The  two  series  windings  are  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  with  unbalanced  loads  a  compounding  approximating  that 
of  balanced  loads.  On  the  side  opposite  the  d.c.  brushes  one  or 
two  pairs  of  collector  rings  are  fastened  on  the  shaft;  these  are 
joined  to  two  or  four  points  of  the  armature  winding  respectively 
180°  or  90°  apart.  The  collector  rings  are  connected  with  a 
compensator,  from  whose  middle  point  a  wire  leads  to  the  neutral. 
(See  Fig.  29.)  The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  With 
balanced  load  there  will  be  only  the  exciting  current  through  the 
compensators,  which  are  simply  auto-transformers.  This 
exciting  current  is  alternating  as  the  relative  potential  of  the  taps 
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to  the  armature  changes  from  positive  to  negative.  With  an 
unbalanced  load,  for  example,  there  being  a  greater  load  on  the 
positive  than  on  the  negative  side,  the  excess  current  will  return 
by  the  neutral  wire  and  divide  in  the  auto-transformer,  returning 
to  the  armature  through  the  collector  rings.  A  circuit  breaker 
and  an  ammeter  are  installed  on  either  side  of  the  machine.  It 
is  advisable  to  mount  the  former  near  the  generators,  for  in  this 
installation  they  are  closed  and  tripped  electrically  from  the 
main  switchboard.  The  equalizer  switches  can  also  be  mounted 
near  the  machine.  Such  an  arrangement  affords  a  saving  in 
copper.     The  machine  is  started  as  follows: 


-Ex.  Buses 


Wiring  diagram  of  a  three-wire  direct-current  generator. 


(a)  Close  the  equalizing  switches. 
(6)  Close  the  main  switches  on  the  switchboard, 
(c)  Adjust    the    voltage    and    close    the    circuit    breakers 
by  means  of  the  control  switches  on  the  switchboard. 

3.  Generator  with  balancer  set.  For  a  system  which  requires 
more  energy  than  can  economically  be  furnished  by  the  Edison 
system,  one  generator  of  normal  e.m.f.  equal  to  that  between  the 
positive  and  negative  busbars  is  u-sed  in  connection  with  two 
motors,  which  are  connected  to  each  other  in  series  and  to  the 
buses  in  multiple.  The  connections  are  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  30.  The  neutral  wire  is  connected  with  the  common 
terminal  to  both  motors.  When  the  system  is  balanced  the  set 
operates  as  two  motors,  and  as  motor-generators  when  the  sys- 
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tem  is  unbalanced.     The  neutral  current  is  unequally  divided 
between  the  two  machines. 

If  there  is  an  e.xcess  load  on  the  positive  side  of  the  system,  the 
e.m.f.  between  the  positive  and  neutral  will  be  less  than  between 
neutral  and  negative.  The  negative  balancer  will  tend  to  speed 
up  and  will  drive  the  other  as  a  generator.  The  unbalanced 
current  will  di\ade,  part  going  to  the  motor  balancer  to  afford  the 


Fig.  30. — Wiring  diagram  of  a  three-wire  system  with  balancer  sets. 

power  to  send  the  rest  through  the  generator  balancer  back  to 
the  line.  The  series  winding  of  the  former  tends  to  weaken  the 
field  and  increase  the  speed,  while  that  of  the  latter  assists  the 
shunt  winding  and  raises  the  voltage  across  the  generator.  If  the 
excess  load  be  on  the  negative  side,  the  positive  balancer  becomes 
the  motor,  the  negative  balancer  the  generator.  It  is  evident 
that  these  machines  do  not  add  any  power  to  the  system,  but 
serve  only  to  balance  the  load  on  the  two  sides. 

Each  balancer  should  have  a  capacity  equal  to  one-half  the 
maximum  unbalanced  load  that  is  considered  likely  to  occur. 
Both  machines  can  be  independently  adjusted  so  as  to  give  any 
desired  division  of  voltage  between  the  sides,  and  each  of  the 
machines  can  be  compounded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  com- 
pensate for  inequalities  of  line  losses  and  natural  drop  when  the 
system  becomes  unbalanced.  The  shunt  windings  of  both 
machines  are  connected  in  series,  and  the  middle  point  is  joined 
to  the  neutral.  The  generator  and  the  motors  each  possess 
a  circuit  breaker  and  the  necessarj'  main  switches.  Fuses  can  be 
used  to  replace  the  circuit  breakers  of  the  motors.  Both  motors 
are  started  by  means  of  a  starting  rheostat.     The  method  of 
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procedure  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  place  the  generator  is  started 
in  the  usual  way  and  is  thrown  on  the  busbars.  Then  both 
machines  are  started  together  as  motors  by  means  of  the  starting 
rheostat.  When  both  have  reached  normal  speed,  the  connec- 
tion to  the  neutral  is  closed,  which  also  throws  the  shunt  windings 
on  to  the  neutral.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  connect  the  shunt 
windings  to  the  neutral  when  starting.  To  protect  the  lamps,  etc., 
against  short-circuiting  on  one  side  or  in  case  of  accidental  discon- 
nection of  the  balancer  .set,  the  circuit  breaker  of  the  generator  is 
tripped  by  a  differential  relay.  This  relay  will  trip  the  circuit 
breaker  in  the  event  of  an  abnormal  rise  of  potential  on  either  side 
of  the  system. 

4.  Another  method  of  suppl}'ing  the  neutral  current  is  to 
operate  a  small  sj-nchronous  converter  as  a  direct-current  motor 
from  the  outside  conductors,  the  neutral  being  connected  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  compensator  operated  from  the  collector 
rings  of  the  converter.     The  converter  replaces  the  balancer  set. 

Where  synchronous  converters  are  used  to  supply  a  three-wire 
system,  the  neutral  can  be  taken  either  from  a  common  connec- 
tion of  the  transformer  secondaries  or  from  a  compensator 
connected  to  the  alternating  leads. 

5.  When  a  storage  batterj'  is  used,  the  neutral  wire  can  be 
joined  to  the  center  of  the  batter}\  (See  Chap.  V.)  The  battery 
can  be  then  charged  as  a  whole  by  means  of  a  higher  voltage  of 
the  main  dynamo,  or  with  the  help  of  a  booster  set  each  part  of 
the  battery  can  be  charged  separately  to  balance  the  uneven 
discharge. 


CHAPTER  VII 
FEEDER  PANELS 

Up  to  this  point  we  liave  treated  only  the  methods  of  generat- 
ing d.c,  and  the  standard  panels  controlhng  the  output.  Genera- 
tors, converters,  or  storage  batteries  can  be  used  to  produce 
current  either  independently,  in  groups  composed  of  like 
machines,  or  in  mixed  groups.  This  depends  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  the  units  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  load.  We 
are  here  concerned  with  the  methods  of  feeding  and  the  control 
systems  for  consumptions  of  different  characters. 

Figure  31  shows  switchboard  wiring  diagrams  for  d.c.  feeder 
panels  for  railway  service.  The  positive  bus  mentioned  in 
former  chapters,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  board,  is  identical 
with  the  one  here  shown.  In  Fig.  4  the  positive  bus  is  mounted 
on  the  machine,  and  therefore  requires  a  special  cable  to  connect 
it  with  the  positive  bus  on  the  feeder  panel.  Three  kinds  of 
feeder  panels  are  shown.  Figure  31-^  is  a  panel  controlhng  one 
feeder  and  hence  is  equipped  with  one  circuit  breaker,  one  amme- 
ter with  shunt,  one  reactive  coil  as  lightning  protector,  and  one 
lever  switch.  Figure  31-C  is  a  panel  controlling  two  feeders. 
The  equipment  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  31-^,  with  the  exception 
that  there  are  two  lever  switches  in  place  of  one.  Figure  31-JS 
is  for  two  feeders  with  a  double  equipment  of  ammeters,  reactive 
coils,  and  main  switches.  A  modification  of  Fig.  31-B  has  only 
one  ammeter,  which  is  common  to  both  lines.  In  all  three  cases, 
when  the  feeders  leave  the  station  overhead,  the  instruments  are 
protected  by  lightning  arresters.  Figure  32  shows  front  views  of 
the  three  main  types  of  panels  and  a  rear  view  of  Fig.  31-JB.  The 
same  conditions  which  applied  to  panel  mounting,  busbars,  and 
instrument  connections  for  generator  panels  also  apply  here. 
We  thus  have  feeder  panels  where  both  positive  and  negative 
cables  are  supplied  with  energy  from  the  board,  corresponding  to 
generator  panels  with  both  busbars  mounted  on  the  board.  Such 
panels  are  generally  used  for  voltages  of  from  125  to  250  for 
lighting  purposes  and  power  distribution.  Each  panel  controls 
two,  three,  or  four  sets  of  outgoing  feeders,  and  is  supplied  with 
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the  requisite  number  of  circuit  breakers  and  double-pole  lever 
switches.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  instruments  an  ammeter 
may  be  supplied  for  each  feeder  set,  and  the  voltage  of  all  the 
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feeders  may  be  indicated  by  a  single  voltmeter.  (See  Fig.  33.) 
Fuses  can  be  used  for  feeders  of  smaller  capacity  in  place  of 
circuit  breakers,  to  insure  against  overload.  In  this  case  each 
panel  is  capable  of  controlling  a  larger  number  of  feeders.    The 
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fuses  are  mounted  either  on  the  front  of  the  panel  with  the  lever 

switches  (Fig.  34)  or  on  separate  slate  bases  on  the  panel  rear. 

The  three-wire  feeder  panels  differ  only  in  the  use  of  three- 
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Fig.  34. — Two-wire  feeder  panels  with  fuses  for  125  and  250  volts. 


pole  lever  switches  with  or  without  fuses,  or,  when  an  equiptment 
of  circuit  breakers  is  desired,  in  the  use  of  throe  single-pole  circuit 
breakers  with  a  common  trip  attachment  which  permits  them  to 
preform  the  combined  functions  of  lever  switches  and  circuit 
breakers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

The  amount  and  distribution  of  the  energy  as  supplied  to  the 
hne  by  the  central  or  sub-stations  are  controlled  from  the  feeder 
panels.  (See  Chap.  VII.)  The  consumption  of  energy  by  the 
individual  customers  is  regulated  at  the  various  places  of  delivery. 
For  lighting  installations,  lever  switches  with  fuses  arc  employed, 
which  are  mounted  in  groups  on  cabinet  panels.  One  large 
double  or  three-pole  lever  switch  controls  the  mains,  while  one  or 
more  rows  of  small  double  or  three-pole  switches  control  the 
individual  lamp  circuits.  The  control  for  traction  systems  is 
much  more  complicated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  starting, 
change  of  speed,  direction,  grade,  and  load,  as  well  as  operation 
of  numbers  of  portable  motors,  require  a  very  involve<l  switching 
arrangement.  The  regulation  is  accomplished  by  the  controller 
in  the  hands  of  the  motorman  on  the  car.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  this  book  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  switching  arrangements 
for  electric  cars  or  locomotives,  as  we  here  treat  onlj-  of  stationary 
arrangements  or  such  as  may  be  considered  stationary  in  service, 
for  example,  portable  sub-stations.  When  electrical  energy  is 
required  to  drive  a  stationary  motor,  a  special  switching  arrange- 
ment is  necessary.  This  is  mounted  on  a  panel  near  the  machine. 
Figure  35  is  a  wiring  diagram  of  such  a  panel,  with  views  of  the 
board.  The  negative  side  of  the  shunt  field  winding  is  connected 
on  the  line  side  of  the  starting  rheostat  to  give  a  maximum  field 
current  on  the  motor  when  starting.  By  tripping  the  circuit 
breaker  the  field  circuit  is  discharged  through  the  armature  of  the 
motor.  The  low-voltage  coil  of  the  starting  rheostat  switch 
serves  the  purpose  of  opening  the  motor  circuit  when  the  source 
of  power  is  interrupted.  The  starting  rheostat  switch  arm  is 
not  released  by  the  low-voltage  coil  until  after  the  field  is  suffi- 
ciently dissipated,  so  that  destructive  arcing  will  not  occur  on 
the  switch.  When  the  motor  is  shut  down  a  spring  throws  the 
arms  of  the  switch  back  to  the  starting  position.  The  spring 
also  prevents  the  switch  arm  from  remaining  on  an  intermediate 
starting  point,  which  might  result  in  the  burning  out  of  the 
53 
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starting  rheostat.  This  switching  arrangement  is  used  for  con- 
stant or  adjustable-speed  motors,  from  3  to  15  hp.,  125  volts,  or 
for  from  3  to  50  hp.,  550  volts.  The  sjieedof  theacljusfablo-speod 
motors  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  fiekl  rheostat  shown  dotteil 
on  the  diagram.  In  plaee  of  an  ammeter  with  shunt,  a  current 
indicator  in  series  witii  the  circuit  can  be  used  whenever  minute 
precision  of  measurement  is  not  required. 

Instead  of  starting  rheostats  with  sliding  contacts  as  illustrated 
in  Figs.  35  and  36,  a  nuiltiples-witch  system  may  often  be  used. 
The  sliding-contact  construction  calls  for  a  subdivision  of  the 
resistance  into  a  large  number  of  steps,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  sparking  which  occurs  when  the  contact  is  moved 
from  one  segment  to  another.  Therefore,  there  is  always  some 
sparking  with  this  type  of  construction.  With  the  multiple- 
switch  system,  however,  there  is  no  sparking  at  the  switch  in 
starting  a  motor,  whether  under  load  or  not,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  to  divide  the  rheostat  into  as  many  sections.  The  single 
switches  are  pashed  into  clips  before  their  full  carrying  capacity 
is  obtained.  The  first  switch  is  held  closed  by  an  electromagnet 
while  all  the  other  switches  are  held  closed  by  latches.  In  front 
of  each  switch  is  placed  a  pivoted  metal  stop,  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  any  of  the  switches  until  the  switch  ne.xt 
to  it  on  the  left  has  previously  been  closed.  The  metal  stops 
therefore  constitute  the  interlocking  mechanism.  When  the 
supply  of  current  is  shut  off,  the  first  switch  on  the  left  opens  and 
allows  the  stop  on  the  second  switch  to  drop,  so  that  this  switch 
also  opens  and  releiuses  the  catch  on  the  third  switch,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  switches  open  automatically.  This  automatic 
rclea.se  protects  the  motor  when  the  current  is  cut  off  and  then 
suddenly  turned  on  again,  becau.se  the  sudden  rush  of  ciu'rent 
through  the  motor  armature  when  in  circuit  might  be  attended 
vvitli  disa.strous  results.  The  autouuitic  release  must  be  so 
arranged  that  when  the  supply  of  current  is  interrupted  the  lever 
switch  will  fl}'  back  to  its  "Full-off"  position. 

Another  group  of  panels  comprises  those  controlling  variable- 
speed  motors  connected  to  a  three-wire  circuit  which  range  in 
capacity  from  2.5  hp.,  to  20,  hp.,  125  to  250  volts.  The  speed  of 
the  motors  when  used  with  j)anels  shown  in  Fig.  36  may  be 
increa.sed  400  per  cent,  above  the  low  speed  of  the  motor.  The 
machine  is  connected  to  the  12.5-volt  or  the  1.50-volt  circuit  by  a 
single-pole,     double-throw     lever     switch.     The     shunt     field- 
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winding  is  always  connected  to  the  250-volt  circuit.  The  field 
anil  direction  of  rotation  can  be  reversed  by  a  double-pole, 
double-throw  switch.  However,  as  long  as  the  motor  is  in 
motion,  this  switch  should  not  be  opened.  Speed  variation  is 
regulated  by  the  field  rheostat,  which,  like  the  starting  rheostat, 
is  mounted  on  the  board.  In  a  modification  of  this  group  the 
ammeter  is  replaced  by  a  current  indicator. 

The  normal  speed  of  a  motor  can  also  be  reduced  by  the  use  of 
a  rheostat  which  inserts  an  external  ohmic  resistance  in  the  arma- 
ture circuit.  The  resistance  and  the  contacts  of  such  a  rheostat 
must  possess  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  current  continuously 
on  any  step,  provided  this  current  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
required  to  operate  the  motor  at  its  rated  torque.  This  means 
that  if  the  current  required  to  operate  the  motor  at  full  speed 
with  no  rheostatic  resistance  in  circuit  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  normal  rating  of  the  rheostat  and  motor,  then  the  motor- 
speed  regulator  should  have  sufficient  ohmic  resistance  to  change 
the  speed  of  the  motor  from  full  speed  to  one-hulf  of  full  speed 
when  driving  a  full-torque  load. 

If  the  current  required  to  operate  the  motor  under  the  foregoing 
conrlitions  is  greater  than  the  rated  capacity  of  the  rheostat,  the 
rheostat  will  operate  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  for  which 
it  is  designed.  This  condition  will  cause  the  motor  to  run  slower 
than  one-half  of  full  speed  when  all  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat 
is  inserted,  with  the  consequent  likelihood  of  damage  to  the 
motor  and  rheostat. 

If  the  current  recjuired  to  operate  the  motor  at  full  speed  with 
no  rheostatic  resistance  in  circuit  is  less  than  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  rheostat,  the  motor  is  likely  to  operate  at  a  higher  speed 
than  one-half  of  full  speed  when  all  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat 
is  in  circuit.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  speed  at  which 
the  motor  will  revolve  depends  upon  the  load  which  it  is  driving 
wlien  an  attempt  is  made  to  alter  its  speed  by  the  insertion  of 
external  ohmic  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit. 

A  shunt-wound  motor  will  operate  at  very  nearly  the  same 
speed  at  variable  loads  within  the  capacity  of  the  motor,  provided 
no  external  ohmic  resistance  is  inserted  into  the  armature 
circuit.  Just  as  .soon  as  resistance  is  inserted,  the  automatic 
speed-regulating  property  of  the  shunt-wound  motor  is  destroyed 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  external  resistance  used.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  standard  speed  less  than  the  normal  speed  of 
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the  motor,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  lever  of  the  speed 
regulator  by  hand  each  and  every  time  the  load  on  the  motor 
changes. 

A  pecuUarity  in  speed  variation  is  also  the  fact  that  the  power 
required  by  some  kinds  of  machinery  when  running  slowly  is  a 
great  deal  less  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  speed  than  in  other 
classes  of  machinery.  Some  machines  take  almost  as  much 
current  to  run  the  motor  at  one-half  speed  as  at  full  speed  when  this 
method  of  regulation  is  used. 

Probably  the  most  notable  examples  of  these  two  classes  of 
machinery  are  the  ventilating  fan  and  the  hydrauUc  pump.  A 
motor-driven  ventilating  fan  is  controlled  by  this  class  of  speed 
regulator  in  such  a  way  that  approximately  one-half  as  much 
current  will  be  required  to  drive  it  at  one-half  speed  as  at  full 
speed.  A  motor-driven  hydraulic  pump,  however,  takes  practi- 
cally as  much  at  one-half  speed  as  at  full  speed  with  this  method 
of  regulation. 

Where  the  load  driven  b.y  the  motor  varies  greatly,  the  exten- 
sive regulation  of  its  speed  by  means  of  resistance  inserted  in  the 
armature  circuit  is  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
except  where  an  attendant  is  always  present  as  in  operating 
cranes,  elevators,  printing  presses,  etc. 

Another  group  of  panels  includes  those  controlling  small 
motors  up  to  5  hp.,  125  volts;  10  hp.,  250  volts,  and  15  hp.,  550 
volts.  These  are  constant-speed  motors  and  are  protected 
against  overload  bj'  fuses  in  place  of  circuit  breakers.  The  panel 
may  be  mounted  in  any  convenient  place  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  parts.  Frame  supports  are  shown  in  Figs. 
35  and  36. 

As  dirt  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  rheostat  contacts 
will  arc  and  burn  unless  they  are  kept  clean.  When  a  contact 
once  begins  to  arc,  this  action  will  rapidlj'  increase  unless  the 
contact  is  cleaned  immediately. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  using  a  starting  rheostat 
for  the  first  time  or  after  a  long  idle  period,  and  when  the  motor" 
is  heavily  loaded,  that  the  rheostat  will  throw  off  much  smoke. 
This  should  cause  no  alarm,  however,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  burning  of  accumulated  outside  matter. 

The  heat  generated  in  the  rheostat  by  the  current  can  be 
effectively  carried  away  only  by  supplying  thorough  ventilation. 

To  start  a  motor: 
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1.  Close  the  main  knife  switch.  This  action  shoulii  nut  allow 
any  current  to  pass  through  the  motor. 

2.  Move  the  lever  of  the  starting  switch  quickly  and  squarely 
on  to  the  first  segment  and  hold  it  there  for  about  a  second  (the 
same  procedure  refers  also  to  the  first  switch  of  the  multiple- 
switch  starting  rheostat). 

3.  Move  the  lever  to  the  second  segment  and  hold  it  there  for 
about  a  second  (or  the  second  switch  of  the  multiple  switch  and 
so  on). 

4.  Then  move  the  lever  to  the  third  segment  and  hold  it  there 
for  about  a  second  and  so  on  from  one  segment  to  the  ne.\t  until 
the  lever  has  been  moved  over  all  the  segments  to  the  short- 
circuit  position,  where  it  should  be  held  firmly  by  the  retaining 
magnet. 

If  the  motor  does  not  start  when  the  lever  of  the  starling  rheo- 
stat is  on  the  third  segment,  open  the  main  knife  switch  and  look 
for  the  trouble. 

This  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  following  causes: 

(a)  Wrong  connections. 

(6)  E.xcessive  load  on  the  motor. 

(c)  An  open  circuit  of  some  kind. 

(d)  A  short-circuit  of  some  kind. 

In  case  of  trouble  it  is  always  desirable  to  make  sure  that  the 
fields  of  the  motor  are  magnetized. 

When  stopping  a  motor  open  the  main-knife  switch  and  let 
the  starting  rheostat  take  care  of  itself. 

It  frecjuently  happens  that  motors  are  called  upon  to  start  a 
load  which  requires  a  starting  current  much  greater  than  the 
continuous  carrying  capacity  of  the  motor  even  though  the  motor 
may  operate  within  its  rated  capacity  after  it  has  been  brought 
up  to  normal  speed.  It  is  also  sometimes  desirable  to  take  a 
minute  or  more  to  .start  the  motor.  A  well-constructed  motor,  how- 
ever, will  withstand  temporarily  a  starting  current  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  its  normal  rating.  When  such  large  starting 
currents  as  these  are  necessary,  it  simply  means  that  larger 
starting  rheostats  than  usual  should  be  used. 


CHAPTER  IX 

DIRECT-CURRENT  CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 

We  have  assumed  that  the  user  of  this  book  is  familiar  with  the 
construction  and  handhng  of  measuring  instruments  and  the 
simple  forms  of  lever  switches.  We  therefore  treat  only  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  instruments  which  embody  special 
features  of  modern  switchboard  arrangement.  One  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  apparatus  included  under  this  class  is  the 
circuit  breaker.  This  term  applies  to  all  devices  which  auto- 
matically interrupt  the  circuit  under  special  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  twofold.  They  depend  either  on  the  variation  in 
electrical  energy  flowing  through  the  circuit  breaker  or  on  certain 
conditions  of  the  machines  in  circuit,  which  in  turn  may  produce 
or  be  a  result  of  the  first.  Examples  of  the  first  condition  are 
short-circuit,  grounding,  overload,  underload,  low  voltage,  cur- 
rent reversal,  and  phase  reversal  with  a.c.  Running  away  of  an 
inverted  converter  is  an  example  of  the  second  condition.  In 
this  chapter  we  will  treat  only  direct-current  circuit  breakers  and 
low-tension  a.c.  circuit  breakers  which  differ  materiallj'  from 
those  generally  used  for  high-tension  a.c.  A  circuit  breaker  may 
often  displace  the  combination  of  switch  and  fuse  to  advantage. 
It  insures  greater  continuity  of  service  and  avoids  the  expense 
and  delays  which  are  involved  in  the  frequent  replacement  of 
fuses.  The  operation  of  the  circuit  breaker  is  absolutely  positive, 
and  it  can  be  adjusted  to  trip  at  any  predetermined  point  between 
wide  Hmits  of  calibration.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fuse  is  inflexible 
in  this  respect;  its  time  lag  is  appreciable  and  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  climatic  conditions,  and  it  can  never  be  abso- 
lutely relied  upon  to  rupture  at  its  rated  capacity.  The  main 
function  of  a  circuit  breaker  is  to  interrupt  current  rapidly  and  at 
the  required  instant,  without  injury  to  itself.  When  the  circuit 
breaker  opens,  an  arc  is  formed  which  keeps  up  the  circuit  and  is 
damaging  to  the  apparatus.  Devices  must  therefore  be  provided 
to  suppress  the  arc,  to  divert  it  from  the  main  contacts,  or  to  blow 
it  out  at  the  instant  of  formation.  The  General  Electric 
Company  circuit  breaker,  type  C,  form  K  (Fig.  37),  is  so  designed 
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that  the  arc  is  diverted  to  secondary  contacts,  on  top  of  the 
breaker,  where  it  is  finallj'  broken,  thus  protecting  the  main 
contacts  from  injury  by  burning.  The  auxiliary  contacts  have 
carbon  tips  which  are  easily  renewed.     This  apparatus  is  used 


Fio.  .37. — Type  C,  form  K,  r.irbon-brp.ik  cirniit  breaker  (General  Electric  Co.). 


for  heavy  service  and  special  railway  work.  It  is  made  in  two 
styles,  one  for  circuits  up  to  250  volts  and  from  800  to  G,000  amp., 
and  one  for  circuits  up  to  650  volts  and  from  800  to  10,000  amp. 
The  main  contacts  are  bridged  by  a  laminated  copper  brush, 
which  is  pres-sed  against  the  contacts  by  a  toggle  joint. 

The  automatic  operation  of  a  circuit  breaker  is  usually  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  an  electromagnet  excited  by  cur- 
rent flowing  through  a  wire  or  bar-wound  coil  (or  its  equivalent), 
surrounding  at  least  one  pole  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  The  coil 
may  be  wound  for  either  current  or  potential,  depending  upon  its 
method  of  connection  in  the  circuit. 

The  current  coil  is  connected  in  series  with  the  circuit  and  is 
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designed  to  carry  all  the  current  which  flows  through  the  circuit. 
The  power  of  the  electromagnet  depends  on  the  amount  of  current 
flowing  and  not  on  the  voltage  of  the  circuit. 

The  potential  coil  is  connected  across  the  line  and  has  to  carry 
only  that  fraction  of  the  total  current  that  the  voltage  of  the  sys- 
tem can  force  through  its  high-resistance  winding.  Therefore  the 
power  of  the  electromagnet  depends  upon  the  potential  of  the 
system  and  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  total  amount  of 
current  flowing  in  that  system. 

Overload  and  underload  protection  is  secured  bj-  the  u.se  of 
current  coils,  while  low-voltage  release  and  shunt-trip  attach- 
ments are  actuated  bj'  potential  coils. 

The  horseshoe  type  electromagnet  of  the  overload  trip  when 
energized  attracts  a  swinging  armature,  which  armature  on  its 
upward  motion  releases  a  catch,  thus  permitting  the  breaker 
to  open.  A  flat  spring  and  the  weight  of  the  brushes  which  are 
pressed  against  the  contacts  throw  the  breaker  open. 

With  the  underload  trip,  when  the  current  flowing  through  the 
circuit  falls  below  a  predetermined  value,  the  energy  of  the  elec- 
tromagnet is  insufficient  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  spring 
acting  on  its  armature.  Hence  this  armature  is  released  and 
strikes  the  tripping  lever  a  hammer  blow,  thereby  opening  the 
circuit  breaker. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  tripping  of  a  type  C  circuit 
breaker  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  is  based  is  the  lifting  of  a 
weight  against  gravity  by  the  magnetic  pull  produced  by  an 
electric  current.  The  circuit  breaker  can  be  adjusted  to  operate 
for  different  current  strengths  by  mo\'ing  the  weight  along  a 
graduated  scale  beam.  This  adjustment  is  possible,  because  for 
every  displacement  of  the  weight  a  corresponding  magnetic  pull 
is  required,  which  is  produced  by  different  values  of  the  main 
current.  The  laminated  contact  bridge  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
General  Electric  Companj^  breaker  described  above.  When  the 
breaker  opens,  the  current  is  gradually  shifted  through  the  copper 
shunts  to  the  carbon  contacts,  and  thus  no  arc  is  formed  until  the 
final  break  takes  place  between  the  carbon  contacts  at  the  top. 
Since  the  arc  is  blown  out  in  an  upward  direction,  it  is  advisable 
to  mount  the  breakers  near  the  top  of  the  switchboard,  in  order  to 
protect  other  instruments  against  damage. 

These  breakers  are  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Companj'  for  d.c.  as  well  as  for 
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a.c.  use.  They  arc  built  .sinjilo,  tloul)lo,  or  triple-pole,  separaled 
from  each  other  by  inarl)lc  barriers,  and  are  tripped  inde- 
pendently by  automatic  tripping  coils.  By  means  of  special 
devices  the  tripping  coils  can  be  interlocked  in  such  a  way  that  the 


Fio.  38. — T>T>c  M,  m.ignetii'  lilow-out  cimiit  bre.ikcr   (General  Electric  Co.). 

circuit  breakers  are  closed  and  opened  together,  or  that  the 
closing  is  independent  and  the  opening  simultaneous.  For 
these  breakers  the  service  voltage  .should  not  exceed  750. 

Figure  38  shows  a  fJeneral  Electric  Company  circuit  breaker, 
type  M,  where  the  arc  is  blown  out  at  the  instant  of  formation,  by 
means  of  a  magnetic  field.  This  type  is  recommended  for  u.se 
with  generator  or  feeder  panels  connected  to  circuits  where 
violent  overloads  are  frequent.  The  .secondary  contacts  and  the 
coil  of  the  blow-out  magnet  are  in  parallel  with  the  main  contacts. 
Owing  to  the  comparatively  high  resistance  of  the  secondary 
contacts  there  is  virtuallj-  no  current  through  them  until  the  main 
contacts  open.     Then  the  whole  current  is  shifted  to  the  magnet 
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coils,  and  the  strong  magnetic  field  extinguishes  the  arc  as  soon  as 
it  is  formed  on  the  secondary  contact.  The  secondary  contacts 
and  coil  are  inclosed  in  a  fiber  box  over  the  main  contacts.  The 
laminated  copper  contact  bridge  is  pressed  against  the  main 
contacts  by  a  toggle  joint.  The  tripping  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  which  encircles  one  of  the  main 
studs  on  the  rear  of  the  panel.  Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
breaker  first  described.  When  the  breaker  is  released  by  the 
armature  of  the  magnet,  the  bridge  is  thrown  open  by  the  action 
of  a  spiral  spring  and  its  own  weight.     This  type  is  adapted  to 
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f}~om  Generator 
FiQ.  39. — Connection  of  shunt-trip  coil  with  and  without  circuit-opening  auxil- 
iary switch. 

650  volts  and  from  3,000  to  10,000  amp.  Several  other  forms  of 
breakers  of  the  types  mentioned  are  on  the  market,  corresponding 
in  their  construction  to  the  various  requirements  of  current, 
voltage,  and  character  of  service.  In  most  of  these  forms  the 
tripping  coil  is  in  series  with  the  line  which  is  to  be  protected. 
All  of  the  breakers  are  constructed  so  as  to  interrupt  overload. 
Thi-ough  additional  devices  they  may  be  tripped  also  at  low 
load  or  low  tension  at  over-voltage  and  on  reverse  current.  They 
can  also  be  operated  by  push  button  from  any  given  place,  or 
they  may  be  tripped  together.  Figures  12,  13  and  40  show  the 
switching  arrangements  for  the  low-voltage  release  of  the  breaker 
connected  with  the  speed  limiter  of  a  converter.  Its  object  is  to 
trip  the  circuit  breaker  when  the  line  voltage  drops  to  50  per  cent, 
or  less  of  the  normal  pressure.  It  also  performs  the  function  of  a 
shunt  trip  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  push  button,  auxiliary 
switch,  or  speed-limiting  device.     Figure  39  shows  the  diagram 
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Orcu/'t  Breo^er 

Law  Vb/to<peCo// 


Fio.  40. — -Connection  of  circuit   breaker   with  low-voltaRC  coil   with    circuits 
closing  auxiliary  switch. 


Au7<-.Swifch  closes  one  Circciif- ancf 
Opens  ar"rfher  when  Circuit  Brear/rer  Opens 

Fio.  41. — Connection  for  inlorlo'kim?  two  cinuil  l)re;ikcT.i  liy  meun.s  of  sliunt 
trii)  an<l  :iii\ili:irv  swiiihcs. 
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of  a  shunt  trip  with  and  without  circuit-opening  auxiliary  switch. 
It  can  be  operated  bj^  means  of  a  push  button  from  any  desired 
point.  At  the  moment  of  opening  of  the  circuit  breaker,  the 
auxihary  switch  opens  the  shunt  circuit.  The  circuit-opening 
auxihary  switch  may  also  be  employed  to  trip  another  circuit 
breaker  having  a  low-voltage  attachment,  permitting  another 
circuit  breaker  to  remain  closed  only  when  the  circuit  breaker 
equipped  with  the  auxiliary  switch  is  open.     Closing  auxiliary 

Aux.  Switch  Closes  when 

Circuit  Breaker  Opens 


Overloac/'ALowVolt 


-Connection  for  interlocking  two  circuit  breakers  bj'  means  of  low- 
voltage  releases  and  auxiliary  switches. 


switches  are  also  constructed,  built  on  the  same  line  as  opening 
auxiharj'  switches.  They  are  used  for  closing  tell-tales  or  signal 
lamp  circuits  at  the  instant  of  main  current  interruption.  (See 
Figs.  1,  5,  12,  13  and  40.)  Circuit  closing  and  opening  auxiliary 
switches  are  emploj-ed  when  two  or  more  breakers  are  interlocked, 
these  being  used  for  simultaneous  operation  or  to  fix  a  prede- 
termined sequence  of  operations.  (See  Fig.  41.)  At  the  moment 
of  tripping  of  the  circuit  breaker,  the  auxiliary  switch  interrupts 
the  circuit  of  its  own  shunt  coil,  but  closes  that  of  the  second 
circuit  breaker,  thus  causing  the  circuit  breaker  to  be  tripped. 
Figure  42  is  a  similar  diagram  of  two  interlocked  circuit  breakers 
with  the  use  of  circuit-closing  auxihary  switches  and  low-voltage 
coils. 

The  line  is  protected  against  current  reversal  by  a  reverse-cur- 
rent relay  in  the  breaker.  These  relays  are  especially  necessary 
when  storage  batteries  supply  the  line  in  conjunction  with  a  motor- 
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generator  set  or  syiK-luoiious  coiiviTtcr.  Tliey  prevent  the 
batteries  from  delivering  energy  back  into  the  motor-generator 
set  or  converter  in  case  of  disturbance  on  the  high-tension  side. 
This  type  of  relay  consists  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  encircling  one 
of  the  contacts  of  the  circuit  breaker.  A  movable  armature 
connected  to  the  busbars  is  inserted  between  the  poles  of  the 


Fio.  43. — Motor-operated  circuit  breakers. 


magnet.  With  normal  current  direction  the  armature  will  move 
in  one  direction.  A  stop  is  provided  to  prevent  movement 
beyond  a  certain  point.  By  reversal  of  current  the  armature 
revolves  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  closes  the  shunt-winding 
circuit,  thus  tripping  the  breaker.  There  are  many  cases  where, 
for  convenience  of  operation  or  economy  of  space,  remote- 
control  circuit  breakers  are  very  desirable.     These  may  be  in- 
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stalled  at  considerable  distances  from  the  operating  switchboard, 
as  best  suits  the  particular  conditions  in  any  given  case.  Sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  length  and  cost  of  the  main  cables  is 
usually  effected.  Several  breakers  may  be  operated  on  a  single 
control  circuit  or  one  breaker  may  be  operated  from  a  number  of 
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Fig.  44. — Wiring  diagram  of  solenoid-operated   cirruit  breaker 


ith   trip   coil. 


control  points  as  desired.  Two  general  types  of  mechanism  are 
employed,  namely,  solenoid-operated  and  motor-operated.  The 
solenoid  mechanism  is  more  extensively  used  than  the  motor 
mechanism,  which  comes  in  combination  with  large  breakers. 
The  main  line  to  be  opened  by  the  circuit  breaker  may  be  either 
direct-current  or  alternating-current  and  of  any  voltage  up  to 
650.  The  controlling  circuit  for  operating  the  solenoid  or 
motor  mechanism  must  in  every  case  be  direct-current  With 
each  solenoid  or  motor-operated  circuit  breaker  or  combination 
of  two  or  more  breakers,  one  or  more  single-pole,  double-throw, 
twin-pull  button-control  switches,  with  the  necessary  indicating 
lamps,  red  and  green  len.ses,  are  required.  Figure  43  shows  the 
arrangements  for  two  circuit  breakers  for  4,000  amp.  operated 
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by  an  electric  motor.  These  breakers  are  connected  in  series 
with  each  other  and  with  a  single-pole,  double-throw  switch. 
The  opening  and  closing  are  simultaneous.  The  double-throw 
switch  is  operated  by  the  same  motor,  and  is  shut  down  only 
after  closing  of  the  circuit  breaker,  so  that  in  case  the  feeder  is 
closeil  on  a  short-circuit  the  breaker  can  immediately  open.  The 
arrangement  described  is  that  used  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  in  its  circuit-breaker  sub-stations.  Figure 44 
shows  the  connection  of  an  800  or  1,200-ami).  breaker  with  an 
overload  device  operating  the  trip  coil  of  the  solenoid  mechanism. 

Breakers  for  compound-wound  generators  should  always  be^ 
connected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  series  field.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  as  with  three-wire  generators  having  two  series  fields, 
they  should  be  connected  between  the  armature  and  the  equalizer 
connections.  If  this  plan  is  not  followed,  the  armature  cannot  be 
properly  protected  and  the  breakers  are  liable  to  trip  out  on 
account  of  the  equalizing  currents,  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
important  for  them  to  stay  closed. 

For  the  protection  of  shunt-wound  two-wire  generators  on 
two-wire  or  three-wire  lighting  systems,  single-pole  overload, 
single-pole  reverse-current  or  a  combination  of  both  breakers  are 
suitable.  Compound-wound  two-wire  generators  on  two-wire 
or  three-wire  systems  should  always  be  etiuipped  with  overload 
protective  devices.  Railway  generators  are  almost  invariably 
compound-wound  and  have  the  negative  side  grounded.  The 
main  switchboard  panels  should  be  of  positive  polarity,  with 
single-pole  overload  or  single-pole  overload  and  reverse-current 
circuit  breakers,  the  scries  field  being  on  the  negative  side.  A 
single-pole  overload  circuit  breaker  should  be  connected  in  the 
negative  lead  between  the  brush  and  the  equalizer  tap,  in  order 
to  protect  the  generator  against  internal  troubles,  unless  the 
machine  is  motor-driven,  in  which  case  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  motor  protective  devices. 

Three-wire  generators  are  usually  compound-wound  and 
should   always   be   provided   with   overload   protective   devices. 

With  motor-generator  sets  one  of  the  following  protective 
devices  should  be  provided: 

1.  When  the  motor-generator  set  has  a  speed-limit  device, 
the  generator  panel  should  contain  a  circuit  breaker  with  either 
a  shunt-trip  or  a  low-voltage  attachment. 

2.  When  the  motor-generator  set  does  not  have  a  speed-limit 
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device  and  the  motor  is  proti^eted  by  fuses,  :i  reverse-current 
circuit  breaker  should  be  used  on  the  generator  panel. 

3.  When  the  motor-generator  set  does  not  have  a  speed-limit 
device  and  the  motor  is  protected  by  an  automatic  oil  switch,  the 
latter  should  be  equipped  with  an  auxiliarj-  switch  while  the  gen- 
erator panel  should  have  a  circuit  breaker  with  either  shunt-trip 
or  low-voltage  attachment,  so  connected  that  when  the  motor 
switch  opens,  the  auxiliary  switch  on  the  same  will  trip  the 
generator  breaker. 

When  motor-generator  sets  are  reversible,  low-voltage  coils 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  d.c.  generators  when  operating 
as  motors. 

For  synchronous  converters  the  same  d.c.  protective  devices 
are  required  as  for  d.c.  generators,  but  no  negative  circuit  breaker 
is  necessary  for  grounded  railway  service  as  the  a.c.  protective 
devices  take  care  of  the  internal  troubles  in  the  machine.  Speed- 
limit  devices  are  usually  furnished  with  synchronous  converters 
and  require  the  use  of  shunt-trip  coils  or  low-voltage-release 
coils  on  the  breakers. 

For  d.c.  motors  single-pole  or  double-pole  overload  circuit 
breakers  should  be  used  for  protection.  Low-voltage  coils  should 
be  provided,  either  on  the  breakers  or  starting  rheostat  switches, 
to  cut  off  the  motor  if  the  source  of  power  fails  and  for  use  with 
speed-limit  devices  when  furnished. 

Railway  feeder  boosters  are  ordinarily  series-wound  and  motor- 
driven,  speed-limit  devices  being  provided  for  the  sets.  Single- 
pole  overload  circuit  breakers  are  required,  and,  when  no  speed- 
limit  device  is  provided,  they  should  be  mechanically  or  elec- 
trically interlocked  with  the  motor  breakers,  so  that  in  case  the 
motor  breaker  trips  out  the  boosters  cannot  operate  as  series 
motors  without  load.  Breakers  good  for  the  bus  voltage  plus 
the  booster  voltage  should  be  used. 

Protective  devices  for  batteries  should  be  designed  for  the 
equipment  as  a  whole,  including  boosters  and  regulators,  and 
for  the  operating  conditions  of  the  particular  battery. 

Railway  feeder  panels  for  grounded  negative  systems  are  con- 
nected in  the  positive  side  and  should  contain  a  single-pole 
overload  circuit  breaker  for  each  circuit. 

Two-wire  feeder  circuits  on  two-wire  systems  should  be 
equipped  with  single-pole  overload  circuit  breakers.  On  small- 
capacity  circuits  double-pole  breakers  can  be  used  to  save  space. 
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Two-wire  feeder  circuits  on  three-wire  systems  can  be  protected 
by  the  Siinic  devices  as  are  used  on  two-wire  systems,  imless 
connected  to  the  "outsides"  of  a  grounded  neutral  system.  In 
this  case  two  single-pole  overload  circuit  breakers  mechanically 
or  electrically  interlocked  (or  a  double-pole,  double-coil  breaker) 
shouKl  be  used. 

Three-wire  feeders  should  be  protected  bj-  two  single-pole  over- 
load circuit  breakers  mechanically  or  electrically  interlocked  (or 
a  double-pole,  double-coil  breaker),  regardless  of  whether  the 
neutral  is  grounded  or  ungrounded. 

No  carbon  circuit  breaker  is  suitable  for  operation  in  cement 
or  flour  mills,  plaster  or  furniture  factories  or  any  similar  industry 
where  acid  fumes  or  excessive  dust  and  dirt  are  present.  For 
operation  in  such  location  the  installation  of  oil  circuit  breakersis 
strongly  recommended.  (See  Chap.  XV.)  Where  carbon  circuit 
breakers  are  installed  in  places  subject  to  an  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt,  special  care  shoukl  be  taken  to  keep  the  contacts 
clean  and  bright.  Circuit  breakers  which  in  the  course  of  opera- 
tion are  rarely  opened  should  be  regularly  opened  and  cleanetl 
by  the  attendant  to  insure  good  contact. 


CHAPTER  X 
DIRECT-CURRENT  STATIONS 

We  will  use  this  term  to  include  only  those  direct-current 
plants  where  natural  or  derived  mechanical  energy  is  converted 
into  electrical  energy.  Converter  stations  do  not  come  under 
this  heading,  inasmuch  as  they  interconvert  the  different  forms 
of  electrical  energy  only.  Direct-current  stations  are  constructed 
to  furnish  energy  for  traction,  for  stationary  motors,  for  lighting 
systems,  and  for  chemical  or  metallurgical  purposes.  Plants  for 
power  and  lighting  are  often  built  in  one,  while  traction  plants 
may  also  be  used  for  different  classes  of  work.  Direct-current 
stations  are  not  used  for  high-tension  transmission  systems  in 
this  country.  European  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  Thury 
d.c.  transmission  systems,  for  example,  St.  M^mce-Lausanne 
operating  at  27,000  volts,  and  Mountier-Lyon  at  57,600  volts. 

Traction. — Direct-current  central  stations  for  from  550  to 
650  service  voltage  are  profitable  only  when  the  traction  system 
is  confined  to  a  small  area,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  locate 
the  power  house  at  or  near  the  load  center.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  larger  systems  the  cost  of  copper  for 
feeders  materially  increases  the  first  cost,  thus  making  the  invest- 
ment unprofitable.  We  therefore  see  that  600-volt  d.c.  stations 
are  limited  to  small  street  railway  systems  or  to  isolated  traction 
systems  for  industrial  purposes.  When  a  system  has  outgrown 
the  area  for  which  the  plant  was  originally  designed,  independent 
plants  may  be  added  to  supply  the  different  sections.  The  choice 
between  adding  independent  stations  and  changing  the  method  of 
supply  to  another  S3'stem  depends  upon  conditions. 

When  the  service  voltage  is  doubled  (say  to  1,200  volts), 
the  economic  limit  of  operation  is  correspondingly  increased. 

After  the  characteristics  of  the  proposed  hne  are  known,  such  as 
length,  direction,  curvature,  and  grade,  the  next  duty  of  the 
engineer  consists  in  determining  the  average  load  in  different 
sections  of  the  line,  from  known  data  as  to  size,  occupation,  and 
shifting  of  the  population  of  the  adjacent  territory.  From  these 
points  he  is  enabled  to  fix  upon  the  load  center  of  the  average 
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load.  Since  the  loud  center  determines  the  niininunn  weight  of 
copper  necessarj'  for  feeders,  the  advantage  of  locating  the 
power  house  at  this  point  is  evident.  Value  of  real  estate, 
proximity  of  water  and  coal  supply,  and  methods  of  feeder  instal- 
lation must  naturally  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  feeder 
system  is  calculated  and  distributed  after  the  maximum  load  of 
different  parts  of  the  line  or  the  load  variation  per  day  and  per 
season  have  been  determined.  All  of  these  calculations  and 
estimates  serve  to  fix  the  number  and  size  of  the  power  units 
in  the  central  station.  The  location  of  the  power  house  is  often 
predetermined  bj'  the  proximity  of  water  power  to  the  system. 
Other  sources  of  power  must  often  be  added  to  that  afforded  by 
water  power  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
The  size  of  the  building  is  completely  detennined  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  generators,  by  the  choice  of  motive  power,  and 
by  the  estimated  expansion  necessary  in  future  time.  The  por- 
tion of  the  building  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that  part 
which  is  reserved  for  the  installation  of  generators,  auxiliary 
electric  machines,  switchboards,  and  cables.  In  practice,  the 
electrical  engineer  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  mechanical 
and  civil  engineers  and  architect.  In  d.c.  central  stations  the 
switchboard,  which  is  generally  a  direct-control  board,  is  located 
in  a  place  whence  the  operator  can  easily  overlook  all  the 
machines.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  a  gallery  at  one  end  or  along 
one  of  the  main  walls  of  the  machine  room. 

High-tension  Traction. — The  recent  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  the  service  voltage.  This  movement  is  advocated  by 
Frank  J.  Spraguc  [Street  Railway  Journal,  Dec.  23,  1905),  Mr. 
Hobart  {Electrical  Review,  London,  vol.  4(5),  and  Dr.  Louis  Bell 
("Power  Distribution  for  Electric  Railways").  The  following 
paragraphs  sum  up  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  liigh-tension 
current  brought  forth  by  the  above-mentioned  engineers: 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  investment  and  cost 
of  operation  for  an  electric  traction  .system  is  the  value  of  copper 
in  the  feeders  and  trolley  wires  and  the  drop  in  voltage  due  to 
their  resistance.  With  a  given  service  voltage,  as  for  instance 
5.50,  a  certain  drop  in  the  line  and  a  corresponding  mjnimum 
cross  section  of  feeders  is  permissible.  Any  extension  of  the 
service  area  or  load  will  cause  an  increase  of  drop  in  voltage, 
which  must  be  compensated  for  by  allowing  a  larger  cross  section 
of  feeders,  or  by  the  use  of  additional  feeders.     This  increase  in 
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coijpcr  wciglit  can  be  iivoidcd  Ity  infr('a.siiig  tlie  .service  voltage, 
thus  decreasing  the  current. 

The  weight  of  copper  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
voltage.  That  is,  if  we  double  the  voltage  from  500  to  1,000, 
a  line  four  times  as  long  can  be  supplied,  using  the  same  amount 
of  copper  and  allowing  the  same  per  cent.  drop.  The  actual 
results  are  slightly  better  even  than  these  figures  indicate,  since 
the  track  return  gets  relatively  better  and  better  as  the  voltage 
rises  and  the  current  diminishes.  A  larger  percentage  can  there- 
fore be  allowed  for  the  copper  line  drop.  This  matter  is  of  even 
greater  importance  for  a.c.  central  stations  and  d.c.  sub-stations. 
(See  Chap.  XXVI.)  For  voltage  between  750  and  1,000  the 
construction  of  generators  of  less  than  1,000  kw.  rating  is  entirely 
feasible.  If  the  cost  of  one  large  machine  should  be  too  great, 
this  machine  may  be  replaced  by  two  smaller  ones  of  lower  voltage 
connected  in  series,  or  by  two  synchronous  converters.  The 
increased  voltage  may  also  be  obtained  by  making  use  of  a 
booster,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  motors  used  for  this 
system  are  also  easy  to  construct.  A  650-volt  machine  is  guar- 
anteed for  750  volts.  The  motors  used  for  the  Berlin  Elevated 
System  and  for  the  Interurban  Railway  of  Zweisimmen-Mon- 
treaux  are  built  for  800-850  volts,  but  are  actually  wound  for 
1,000  volts.  By  a  series-multiple  connection,  motors  for  500- 
600  volts  can  be  used  in  1, 000-1, 200-volt  circuits.  There  are 
a  number  of  railway  systems  in  the  United  States  which  now 
employ  or  contemplate  employing  a  direct  e.m.f.  of  1,200  volts. 

Lighting  Systems. — The  economic  considerations  involved 
in  this  class  of  plants  are  similar  to  those  discussed  under  traction 
systems.  Small  system  d.c.  stations  are  built  at  the  load  centers. 
They  are  often  called  upon  to  supply  energy  for  motors,  for 
which  purpose  separate  machines  are  sometimes  used.  If  the 
number  of  units  for  various  purposes  is  increased  above  a  certain 
point,  the  efficiency  of  the  station  will  become  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  small  generators  been  replaced  by  a 
few  large  a.c.  machines  used  in  conjunction  with  converters. 
The  most  common  case  where  d.c.  is  used  for  lighting  is  that  of 
isolated  plants,  for  office  buildings,  theaters,  hotels,  etc.  Such 
plants  are  of  the  most  economical  form,  because  they  are  located 
near  the  receiving  apparatus,  and  the  cost  of  wiring  is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Besides  supplying  energy  for  the  light- 
ing system,  the  plant  also  supplies  energy  for  elevators,  fans  and 
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other  light  machinery.  The  predominating  system  for  light 
and  power  distribution  is  the  three-wire  system.  Where  higher 
voltage  for  certain  purposes  is  not  obtainable  with  this  system, 
separate  units  nmst  be  used,  as  mentioned  above. 

By  a  system  of  feeders  and  mains,  direct  current  is  usually  dis- 
tributed at  220  volts  from  a  station  located  at  the  center  of 
f)ower  demand.  When  the  limit  of  economical  distribution  from 
a  single  station  is  reached,  additional  stations  are  built  and  all 
the  stations  are  connected  by  tie  lines.  Characteristic  of  these 
stations  are: 

1.  Good  voltage  regulation,  because  the  tying  together  of  the 
mains  results  in  the  exchange  of  energy  between  the  feeders  and 
thereby  equalizes  the  voltage. 

2.  High  economy  resulting  from  the  parallel  operation  of  all 
stations  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  line  losses  to  a  minimum. 
As  the  reactive  drop  and  magnetic  screening  are  absent  with 
direct  current,  a  large  conductor  can  thus  be  used  and  a  greater 
density  of  load  can  thereby  be  cared  for. 

3.  Parallel  operation  of  all  stations  to  guard  the  system  in  case 
of  the  breakdown  of  one  or  several  stations.  By  limiting  the 
resistance  of  the  mains  and  the  feeders,  the  effect  of  any  break- 
down at  any  point  of  the  system  is  confined  to  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Thus  no  local  breakdown  involves  or  even  seriously 
affects  the  entire  system. 

4.  Use  of  a  storage  battery  reserve,  which  greatly  increases 
the  service  reliability  and  maintains  service  even  during  a  com- 
plete shut-down  of  all  generating  stations. 

For  certain  classes  of  service,  such  as  high-speed  elevators, 
direct  current  is  more  advantageous. 

It  frequently  happens  in  medium-sized  European  towns  that 
after  the  municipal  gas  works  have  reached  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  the  future  wants  of  the  population  must  be  provided 
for  either  by  extending  the  works  and  the  pipe  lines  or  by  con- 
structing an  electric  power  system.  In  most  cases  the  latter 
alternative  is  given  the  preference  as  electrical  energy  is  better 
adapted  than  its  competitor  to  supply  the  light,  heat,  and  motive 
power  required  under  the  highly  variable  conditions  of  public 
service. 

In  such  towns  direct-current  systems  with  a  storage  battery 
are  most  frequently  adopted.  In  choosing  the  prime  mover  for 
the  dynamos  in  cases  where  no  water  power  or  cheap  coal  is 
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available,  oil  engines  of  diesel  type  have  been  favored  very 
frequently  in  recent  years  because  of  their  small  space  require- 
ments, easy  superintendence,  high  thermal  efficiency  (37  per 
cent.),  absence  of  smoke  and  ash  and  immediate  readiness  for 
service.  In  fact,  the  diesel  installations  often  make  it  possible 
for  small  and  medium-sized  direct-current  power  houses  to  main- 
tain themselves  despite  the  competition  of  much  larger  generating 
systems. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TYPICAL  ELECTRIC  POWER  STATIONS 

Memphis  Street  Railway  Company  (Tennessee). — The  power 
house  is  an  old  building  with  an  annex  of  modern  construction. 
In  this  annex  is  installed  a  2,000-kw.  G.  E.  generator,  driven 
by  an  .\llis-( "hahncrs  vertical  two-cylinder,  cross-compound 
engine  of  3,000  hp.  Figure  45  shows  a  load  curve  of  the  system 
for  January  27,   1908.         Figure  46  is  a  plan  of  tlie  founda- 
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Fl<i.   45. — Load  curve  of  the  Memphis  Street  Riiilway  Company's  power  house. 

tion.s  of  the  three  engines  on  whose  shafts  the  generators  are 
mounted.  The  right  wall  is  that  of  the  old  power  house,  which 
communicates  with  the  annex  by  only  one  door.  The  plan 
.shows  the  cable  distribution.  The  positive  cables  lead  from  the 
foundations  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  indo.sed  in  the  ducts, 
under  the  engine-room  floor,  and  to  the  front  wall,  whence  they 
piuss  between  the  windows  up  to  the  switchboard  gallery.  The 
plan  indicates  the  cable  disposition  for  possiljlc  fourth  and  fifth 
generators.  The  negative  and  c(jualizer  buses  are  conducted  in 
tile  tubes  through  the  foundations  and  are  connected  by  means 
of  cables  with  their  proper  switches,  w'hich  are  in  turn  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  the  machine  by  cables  running  through  the 
foundations.  Figures  46  and  47  also  show  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  feeders  from  the  main  building  into  the  underground 
77 
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passage  wliicli  iiiiis  ;ili)iig  tlio  iiwiiii  \\;ill.  Tlic  fccdcis  are 
supported  OH  racks  in  three  rows,  one  on  (he  main  wall  and  two 
rows  on  either  side  of  a  pipe  support  in  the  center  of  the  passage. 


Fio.  47a. — Section    throiiKli    switi'lihoiird    nailery     (Memphis    Street    Railway 
('(inipany). 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  the  feeders  pass  through  the  ceiling 
to  the  overhead  transmission  line.  A  number  of  ducts  are  built 
into  the  end  of  the  pas.sagcway,  to  be  used  in  case  it  is  desired 
to  extend  the  feeders  underground  instead  of  overhead.  Figures 
48  and  49  show  front,  rear,  and  side  views  of  the  switchboard 
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and  the  wiring  diagram  of  the  station.  The  positlNc  Inis  of  the 
Ronerators  is  mounted  on  the  board,  and  the  niachiiios  are 
eqiiaUzed  on  the  negative  siile.  A  general  output  ammeter,  a 
recording  wattmeter,  and  a  watt-hour  meter  arc  connected 
with  the  main  bus  between  the  generator  and  feeder  connections. 
A  motor  booster  set  is  connected  to  the  buses,  whose  functions 
are  as  follows: 

In  traction  systems  the  service  area  sometimes  expands  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  a  considerable  voltage  loss  at  the  extreme 
points.     This  is  also  the  case  in  systems  where  at  certain  points 

^rn 
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Fia.  48a. — Switchboard,  front  view  (Memphis  Street  Railway). 


the  load  rises  to  an  excessive  degree.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  cro.ss  section  of  the  feeder  conductors  to  these 
points  must  be  increased,  so  that  the  voltage  drop  may  be  kept 
under  a  certain  maximum.  Several  such  feeders  of  large  cross 
section  and  incrca.sed  weight  are  sufficient  to  add  materially  to 
the  neeessarj-  investment.  One  of  the  methods  of  diminishing 
the  cost  due  to  this  source  is  to  increase  the  initial  pressure  of  the 
feeder  in  question  to  such  a  point  that  the  resultant  voltage  will 
at  all  times  be  above  the  required  minimum.  The  voltage  of  the 
generator  itself  can  be  raised  only  to  a  limited  value  by  means  of 
over-compounding  the  machine.  If  this  value  is  exceeded,  the 
higher  voltage  at  other  parts  of  the  system,  as,  for  instance,  near 
the  station,  becomes  a  serious  disadvantage.  Over-compound- 
ing the  generator  also  causes  increa.se  in  co.st.  In  cases  where 
the  probable  growth  of  the  .system  can  be  estimated  a.c.  plants 
with  converters  are  often  recommendable.  However,  wc  have 
another  means  at  our  disposal  for  raising  the  voltage  of  the  system 
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at  certain  points  or  in  the  whole  Hne,  and  this  is  the  appHcation 
of  the  booster.     (See  Chap.  V,  case  2.) 

Figure  50  shows  a  booster  in  series  with  the  main  circuit.     The 


case  taken  is  that  of  a  generator  feeding  only  one  main  at  an 
e.m.f.  of  550  volts.  The  booster  voltage  is  assumed  at  200,  and 
the  current  at  500  amp.,  so  that  the  combined  voltage  amounts 
to  750.     Since  the  initial  voltage  is  750,  a  loss  of  300  may  be 
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allowed  on  tlio  line.  The  reduction  in  cross  section  of  the  feeder 
thus  made  possible  is  considerable  when  compared  with  the  cross 
section  necessary  with  an  initial  voltage  of  550  and  an  allowable 
drop  of  150  volts.  This  method  of  allowing  the  booster  to  feed 
directly  into  the  line  is  economical  only  when  used  about  three 
hours  per  day  of  service  at  full  load.  It  is  therefore  well  suited 
to  help  over  the  time  of  unusually  heavj-  traffic.  For,  although 
the  initial  cost  of  the  booster,  which  is  generally  driven  by  a 
motor  or  other  mechanical  power,  is  small  when  compared  with 
the  saving  in  copper,  its  operation  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
hours  at  full  load  is  nevertheless  very  expensive  and  uneconomical 
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Fio.  50. — Diagram  of  booster  ronnections. 

on  account  of  the  energy  lost  in  the  line.  This  machine  is  used 
to  its  best  advantage  for  the  inde|)endent  operation  of  the  special 
feeders  re(iuired,  not  iiichuling  the  entire  system.  This  is  the 
c;use  assumed  in  Figs.  48  and  49.  The  l)Ooster,  which  is  driven 
by  a  d.c.  motor,  is  connected  through  double-throw  switches 
with  five  feeders,  thus  making  it  po.ssible  to  feed  these  cables  with 
either  the  normal  voltage  of  600  from  the  main  bus  or  the  higher 
voltage  from  the  booster  bus.  The  side  and  the  rear  views  of  the 
switchboard  .show  the  busbar  connections  and  mountings.  The 
four  cables  of  1,500,000  cir.  mils  each  for  each  generator  are  run 
up  the  wall  to  the  gallery  floor,  where  they  are  laid  in  brick  parti- 
tioned channels.  (Fig.  51.)  They  arc  then  connected  to 
the  watt-hour  meters  mounted  on  separate  slate  slabs  in  back  of 
the  board.  From  the  watt-hour  meters  they  lead  back  under  the 
floor  to  the  main  switch  on  the  generator  panel.  The  three 
spaces  between  the  main  wall,  watt-hour  meter  panels,  main 
switchboard,  and  gallery  edge  are  kept  to  a  mininunn  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  width  of  the  gallery,  but  are  nevertheless  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  safe  access  to  all  parts.  The  switchboard 
stands  on  a  wooden  block  1  inch  above  the  floor.  The  channels 
for  the  generator  and  feeder  cables  are  covered  with  concrete 
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slabs.  The  positive  bus  is  coinposod  of  copper  bars  10  iiiciics  by 
0.'2")  inch,  the  number  of  whieli  decreases  with  the  increase  in 
distance  from  the  generator  jKinels,  since  the  amount  of  feeding 
decreases  as  \vc  recetlc  from  tlie  jianels.  Note  the  special  con- 
struction of  the  gallery  floor,  which  is  lowered  in  back  of  the 
board  on  account  of  the  placing  of  the  cables.  The  construction 
is  reinforced  concrete  resting  on  8-inch  I-beams,  4  feet  center 
to  center,   running  ]MMpendicular  to  the  main   wall.     These   I- 
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!. —  Method  of  supporting  negative  and  equalizer  busbars  lietween  engine 
foundations. 


beams  are  fastened  on  one  side  to  the  crane  columns  by  means  of 
channels,  and  at  the  other  ends  to  longitudinal  I-beams  supported 
by  indc(5endent  colunms.  The  space  between  the  channels  and 
the  masonry  affords  a  passage  for  the  cables  leading  to  the  gallery 
floor.  The  feeder  and  positive  generator  cables  are  lead-covered 
and  are  therefore  fastened  directly  to  the  wall.  All  the  feeders 
are  1 ,000,000  cir.  mils  for  each  panel.  The  negative  and  etpializer 
cal)les  are  double-ljraitled.  All  the  outgoing  feeders  lead  to  the 
above-mentioned  underground  pa.ssageway  through  ducts  built 
into  the  concrete  foundation  of  the  wall.  The  passageway 
communicates  with  the  l)asement  of  the  engine  room  by  a  door 
toward  the  end  of  the  passage.  The  field  rheostats  are  mounted 
under  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  are  easily  operated  from  their 
respective  boards.  The  negative  bus  is  made  up  of  5-inch  by 
0.2.5-inch  uninsulated  copper  bars.  The  equalizer  bus  is  of 
similar  dimensions,  Ijut  is  wrapped  with  insulation.  The  method 
of  mounting  these  two  bu.ses  between  the  foundations  of  the 
units  is  shown  in  Fig.'  52. 
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Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Traction  Company. ' — ^The  first  1,200- 
volt  inlcrurban  railway  in  the  Unitetl  States  began  operation  on 
November  6,  1907,  between  Seymour  and  Sellersburg,  Ind.,  41 
miles  apart.  The  central  station  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
line.  The  trolley  wire  of  No.  0000  copper  wire  is  fed  by  feeder 
cables  running  17  miles  in  each  direction  from  the  station.  They 
are  made  up  as  follows: 

10  miles  of  ,500,000  cir.  mils 

20  miles  of  :jOO,000  cir.  mils 

4  miles  of  211,000  cir.  mils 

The  electrical  energy  is  generated  by  tw^o  units.  Each  unit 
consists  of  two  generators  driven  bj'  an  engine.  The  generators 
for  each  unit  comprise  two  600-volt  General  Electric  multipolar 
(type    M    P)    units    with  armatures,  mounted  commutator  to 


/■'ro//ei/ 


Fig.  53. — Indianapolis  and  Louisville  1,200-volt  railway:  method  of  connection 
of  two  600-volt  generators. 

commutator  on  the  engine  shaft.  Figure  53  indicates  the 
switching  arrangements  for  both  generators  of  one  unit.  Their 
armature  coils  and  series  field  coils  are  connected  in  series  as 
though  for  one  generator.  The  shunt  field  for  each  machine  is 
connected  across  a  circuit  having  600  volts  diiTerence  of  potential. 
Each  of  these  300-kw.  machines  is  compound-wound,  having  a  flat 
output  curve.  The  switchboard  for  controlling  the  output  of  the 
two  1,200-volt  generating  units  comprises  two  machine  and  two 
'  Abstracted  from  Electric  Railway  Review,  Nov.  '30,  1907- 
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feeder  panels,  with  two  1,500-volt  voltmeters  on  swinging  brackets 
and  a  watt-hour  meter  on  each  machine  panel.  For  use  in  the 
nearby  repair  shop,  and  for  liKhting  tlic  power  house,  600  volts 
is  obtained  by  connection  between  the  two  machines  of  one 
unit.  The  absence  of  sutj-stations  such  as  are  necessarj^  with  a.c. 
generating  stations  and  of  high-tension  feeders  is  an  advantage 
of  this  system. 

Another  road  (the  Pittsburgh,  Harmony,  Butler  and  New  Castle 
Railway)  uses  a  different  scheme  for  supplying  the  line  with 
1,200- volt  direct  current.  It  generates  at  the  main  power  house 
alternating  current  at  13,200  volts,  60  cycles,  and  feeds  two  sub- 
stations at  this  potential.  A  sub-station  in  the  power  house 
takes  care  of  the  central  portion  of  the  system.  Synchronous 
motor-generator  sets  in  the  sub-station  transform  the  high-poten- 
tial alternating  current  to  the  1,200-voU  direct  current  which  is 
the  working  potential  of  the  trolley. 

Lighting  Switchboard. — Figures  54  and  55  show  a  combined 
system    where    an    independent    generator    delivers    a    600-volt 
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direct  current,  and  an  independent  three-wire  system  is  userl 
for  lighting  purposes.  The  d.c.  generator  of  300  kw.  rating  and 
57.')  volts  furnishes  energy  for  two  sets  of  feeders.  Both  busbars 
are  mounted  on  the  board,  which  therefore  requires  two  single- 
pole  lever  switches  on  each  board.  The  generator  is  a  part  of  a 
motor-generator  set  and  is  to  be  arranged  for  d.c.  starting.  A 
four-throw  starting  switch  should  be  mounted  on  the  generator 
panel.     The  three-wire  system  is  fed  by  two  low-tension  genera- 
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tors  connected  in  series  (Ciuip.  VI,  case  1),  and  by  a  synchronous 
converter  (Chap.  VI,  case  4).  Both  generators  are  coupled  to 
an  a.c.  motor  (induction  or  synchronous)  and  are  started  on  the 
d.c.  side.     If  they  are  driven  by  an  engine,  the  starting  switch 
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Bach  View 
Fig.  65. —  Wiring  diagram  of  hoar^l  shown  in  Fig.  h\. 


can  be  omitted.  The  efjuipment  for  both  generators  is  mounted 
on  one  panel.  The  converter,  as  well  as  the  generators,  is  shunt- 
wound  since  it  is  thus  better  suited  for  lighting  purposes.  Circuit 
breakers  with  shunt  coil  and  ammeters  are  inserted  on  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative  side  of  the  converter.  The  diagram 
indicates  that  the  converter  is  started  on  the  d.c.  side.  Note 
that  the  shunt  field  windings  of  both  generators  are  in  multiple 
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Frout  view 

Fio.    56o. — Front    view    of  1,250-ump.    feeder  panel  (Commonwealth    Edison 
Company). 
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with  the  side  which  the  respective  generator  suppHes.  The 
feeders  can  be  connected  to  the  positive  and  negative  bus,  or  to 
either  of  these  and  the  neutral.  Both  mains  of  a  feeder  set  are 
supphed  with  a  circuit  breaker  and  an  ammeter.  The  voltage 
between  any  two  buses  can  be  ascertained  by  using  an  eight- 
point  receptacle  and  a  voltmeter. 

The  design  of  the  panels  for  a  low-tension  feeder  system  for 
lighting  purposes  in  large  cities,  like  New  York  and  Chicago, 
obviously  requires  particular  care.  One  of  the  main  objects  in 
such  a  design  is  to  control  safely  and  conveniently  a  maximum 
number  of  feeders  from  a  minimum  number  of  panels.  Figure 
56  shows  front,  rear,  and  side  views  of  the  feeder  panels  used  by 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  in  its  sub-station  for  feeding 
the  three-wire  lighting  system.  The  board  controls  four  sets 
of  feeders,  which  can  be  connected  to  the  main  or  to  either  of  the 
auxiliary  buses  by  means  of  double-throw  switches.  All  buses 
are  mounted  horizontally.  This  insures  the  best  separation  of 
potential  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  accessibility  to  the 
rear  of  the  switchboard.  The  connections  between  studs  and 
buses  are  made  by  simple  pieces  of  bent  copper,  which  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  connections.  The  horizontal  mounting  of  the 
buses  has  the  fui'ther  advantage  of  making  it  easy  to  increase  the 
cross  section  of  the  buses  hy  addition  of  copper  bars.  The  poorer 
ventilation  due  to  this  mounting  is  partly  compensated  for  by 
a  liberal  allowance  of  copper  in  the  bars.  Such  allowance  has 
the  advantage  of  eliminating  to  a  certain  degree  the  unsafe 
handling  of  live  buses  when  an  addition  of  bars  is  required.  The 
middle  studs  of  the  positive  double-throw  switches  are  connected 
to  the  fuses  on  the  opposite  rear  wall  through  bent  pieces  of 
copper.  The  positive  feeders  lead  from  the  lower  terminals  of 
the  fuses  to  the  outgoing  tile  ducts.  The  cost  of  the  copper  bends 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  elimination  of  the  cable 
racks  and  the  gain  in  walking  space  between  panels  and  wall. 
Two  ammeters  are  supplied  for  each  feeder  set.  The  bar  con- 
nections between  the  center  studs  of  the  switches  and  the  fuses 
can  be  used  as  an  ammeter  shunt  by  applying  a  compensating 
coil  for  temperature  correction.  The  connections  for  the  center 
studs  of  the  negative  switches  run  down  below  the  floor  line  and 
up  to  the  negative  fuses  on  the  back  wall  mentioned  above. 
The  floor  is  made  of  1-inch  removable  slate  slabs  protecting  the 
negative   connections.     The   neutrals  of  the  feeders  terminate 
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Via.  oUb. — Rear  elevation  and  cross  scotion  of  1,250-amp.  feoder  panel  (Common- 
Edison  Company,  Chicago). 
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at  the  neutral  bus  located  in  the  basement.     Figure  57  a-b  shows 
front  and   rear  elevations   of   battery,   balancer,   and   booster 
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Fig.  57a. — Front  elevation  of  battery,  balancer,  and  booster  panels  (Common- 
wealth Edison  Company). 

panels,  using  the  same  method  of  busbar  mounting.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  studs,  nuts,  and  bolts  are  as  accessible  in  these 
as  in  the  feeder  panels. 
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Currcnt-i-arryiiij;    contacts    on    s\vitclil)o:ii(l.s    slioiikl    receive 
careful  periodic  attention.     Considerable  heat  loss  may  be  due 


Fio.  676. — Rear  elevation   of   battery,    lialanrer  and  t>ooster  panels  (Common- 
wealth Edison  Company). 


to  contacts  not  perfectly  planed  or  to  loose  or  dirty  contacts. 
This  applies  to  switch  and  circuit-breaker  contacts,  as  well  as  to 
permanent  connections  back  of  the  board. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
LOW-TENSION  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

Alternating  currents  cover  a  much  more  varied  field  of 
application  than  does  direct  current,  since  they  are  employed  in 
practice  in  different  forms  and  quantities  of  phase,  frequency, 
e.m.f.,  and  power,  and  since  direct  current  may  be  regarded  as 
no  more  than  rectified  alternating  current.  Their  treatment 
from  the  moment  of  generation  through  the  successive  steps  to 
consumption  is  therefore  subject  to  much  greater  variation  in 
regard  to  the  four  cardinal  points  established  in  Chap.  I  than  is 
treatment  of  direct  current.  The  electrical  equipment  of  a.c. 
plants  depends  mostly  upon  the  output  voltage  and  kw.  rating 
of  the  units.  Alternating-current  sj'stems  may  be  classified 
with  respect  to  voltage  as  follows: 

1.  Sto terns  of  the  same  e.m.f.  as  those  employing  direct  current, 
240  to  600  volts  (110  volts). 

2.  Systems  whose  e.m.f.  ranges  from  600  to  33,000  volts, 
which  are  those  most  commonlj-  used. 

3.  Systems  of  extra-high  e.m.f.,  ranging  from  33,000  to  100,000 
volts  and  upward,  used  for  the  most  recently  designed  long- 
distance transmission  sj'stems. 

We  will  first  treat  classification  No.  1,  since  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  other  two.  Classes  2  and  3  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon and  will  be  treated  together,  emphasizing  onlj^  those 
differences  due  to  extra-high  voltages. 

Generator  (240-600  Volts). — Alternating-current  generators 
of  these  potentials  are  used  for  small  industrial  plants  or  mining 
purposes.  They  supply  three-phase  current  and  are  rated  at 
from  20  to  400  kw.  Figure  58  shows  a  wiring  diagram  and  front 
and  side  elevations  of  a  switchboard  for  a  240-volt  generator  of 
this  type.  A  separate  exciter  mounted  on  the  shaft  delivers 
direct  current  for  the  field  of  the  generator.  With  large  units 
the  exciter  is  driven  independently,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  central  station.  A 
separate  rheostat  regulates  the  shunt  field  winding.  The  value 
of  the  current  supplied  to  the  field  circuit  of  the  alternator  is 
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regulated  by  a  second  rheostat  and  is  indicated  by  a  field 
ammeter.  A  double-pole  field-discharge  switch  closes  the 
field  circuit.  This  is  provided  with  carbon  break  and  discharge 
switches  for  connection  to  the  discharge  resistance.  With  the 
low  tension  used,  the  connection  of  the  generator  cables  with  the 
liuses  is  easily  accomplished  through  a  three-pole  lever  switch, 
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240-volt,  three-phase  xenerator  panel. 


as  it  is  recommended  that  no  automatic  protection  be  provided 
for  a.c.  generators  or  their  field  circuits.  With  unbalanced 
lighting  load,  the  value  of  the  current  of  each  phase  is  indicated 
b\'  separate  ammeters,  which  are  connected  directly  to  the 
line  for  currents  below  300  amp. ;  above  this  point  .series  trans- 
formers are  used.  A  voltmeter,  receptacles,  and  corresponding 
plugs  are  used  to  indicate  the  voltage  across  any  two  pha.ses. 
By  this  means  the  voltage  between  any  phase  and  the  neutral 
of  the  machine  can  be  indicated  in  case  the  neutral  of  the  generator 
is  used  for  lighting  purposes  at  125  volts.  Instead  of  three 
ammeters  one  ammeter  with  a  three-way  switch  can  also  be  used. 
Before  an  alternator  can  be  thrown  into  parallel  with  other 
machines  in  service  it  must  be  synchronized  with  them.  Sj'n- 
chrouism    indicators  and  lamps  in  connection  with  receptacles 
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and  plugs  serve  to  indicate  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  machine 
in  starting.  The  side  elevation  shows  how  the  three  busbars 
are  mounted.  They  are  protected  from  foreign  objects  which 
might  cause  short-circuiting,  such  as  tools,  by  means  of  a  screen. 
If  the  buses  are  very  heavy  because  of  larger  output  of  the  genera- 
tors, the  supporting  arm  is  stayed  by  a  gas  pipe  running  up  from  the 
floor.  The  board  is  mounted  and  fastened  to  the  rear  wall  with 
angles,  tees,  or  gas  pipes.     These  supports  also  carry  the  series 
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9. — 4.SU-  iiiul  000-volt,  three-phase  generator  panel. 


transformers  and  rheostats.  The  rheostats  are  operated  bj^ 
handwhcels  directly  from  the  front  of  the  board.  If  the  alter- 
nator delivers  a  higher  voltage,  the  connection  to  the  buses  is 
made  through  an  oil  switch.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  59  for  a  480- 
to  600-volt  machine.  Instead  of  using  an  ammeter  to  indicate 
the  necessary  amount  of  field  regulation,  the  voltmeter  or 
synchroscope  may  be  employed  to  perform  this  function.  For 
balanced  loads  and  current  under  50  amp.  one  ammeter  in  the 
middle  leg  suffices.  For  larger  current  values  the  ammeter  must 
be  connected  to  two  series  transformers  in  the  outside  legs. 
For  unbalanced  load  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  Fig.  58.     A  polj'phase  wattmeter  indicates  the  total 
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output  of  the  machine,  aiul  bj-  conipurisou  u(  llir  aiiiiiictt-r  and 
wattmeter  indications  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  can  be 
determined.  The  oil  switch  interrupts  the  current  under  oil  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  danger  due  to  the  arc  between  the  contacts 
of  the  switch  at  the  moment  of  interruption.  It  is  mounted  on 
the  rear  of  the  board  and  is  operated  bj-  a  handle  from  the  front. 
(See  Chap.  XV.)  All  voltage-carrj'ing  instruments  are  protected 
with  fuses  against  overload.  One  synchroscope  may  be  used 
for  several  generators,  in  which  case  it  is  mounted  on  a  swinging 
bracket  on  the  generator  side  of  the  board. 

A.  C.  Feeders. — The  energy  is  drawn  from  the  three  busbars 
through  an  oil  switch  or  circuit  breaker.     Both  of  these  pieces 
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Fio.  60. — 4S0-  and  600-volt,  two-circuit  foeder    panel  with  oil  switches. 

of  apparatus  are  eciuipped  with  tripping  coils  which  operate  to 
interrupt  the  circuit  at  overload.  Figures  60  and  61  show  the 
wiring  diagram  and  switchboard  for  a.c.  feeders.  As  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  power  consumption  of  each  feeder 
system  a  polypha.se  wattmeter  must  be  connected  into  the  line. 
A  special  polypha.se  watt-hour  meter  with  series  transformer  may 
be  used  to  measure  the  energy  output.  The  feeders  are  generally 
run  from  the  buses  and  oil  switches  or  circuit  breakers  to  the 
nearest  wall,  whence  they  lead  to  the  place  of  consumption  in 
the  factory.     The  series  transformers  are  therefore  mounted  on 
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pipes  near  the  top  of  the  board.  This  differs  from  the  method 
of  mounting  for  generator  panels,  where  we  saw  that  the  apparatus 
was  mounted  near  the  base  of  the  board.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  three  feeders  from  the  generator  reached  the  board 
below. 


Fig.  61 . — 240-,  480-  and  600-volt,  two-circuit  feeder  panels  with  circuit  breakers 


Alternating  low-tension  switchboards  are  identical  with  d.c, 
boards  in  respect  to  material  of  boards,  method  of  setting  up 
copper  connections,  spacing  between  busbars,  and  mounting 
of  same,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanjdng  figures.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  had  to  deal  with  voltages  requiring  no  special 
safety  devices,  with  the  possible  exception  of  circuits  requiring 
interruption  in  oil  on  account  of  induction  phenomena. 
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HIGH-TENSION  SWITCHING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND 
METHODS  OF  CONNECTION 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  choice  of  the  various  switching 
arrangements  for  a  plant,  an  investigation  of  the  following 
points  is  essential: 

1.  Cost. 

2.  Reliability  and  continuity  of  the  service. 

3.  Greatest  protection  of  life  and  property. 

4.  Available  space. 

5.  Voltage  and  capacity  of  plant. 

The  order  of  investigation  of  the  above-mentioned  points  will 
depend  upon  the  case  in  hand.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
more  consideration  is  due  to  the  stockholders  or  to  the  publir, 
or  whether  the  system  is  one  for  extended  electric  traction  senicc 
or  only  street  railway  .service,  etc. 

1.  In  regard  to  cost  it  must  be  kept  in  iniiid  thai  improvcnicnf  s, 
safety  appliances,  continuity  of  service,  and  future;  extension 
will  involve  not  oidy  the  first  cost,  but  additional  expense  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation.  After  taking  all  these 
matters  into  consideration,  our  final  estimate  must  show  that  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  investment  may  be  expected. 

2.  The  reliability  and  continuity  of  the  .service  are  in  fact  the 
main  objects  of  the  plant.  If  these  conditions  of  stability  do  not 
exist,  and  if  frequent  prolonged  interruptions  of  service  occur,  the 
consumers  will  suffer  and  the  public  become  prejudiced.  Such 
conditions  will  give  material  advantage  to  competitors  and  may 
eventually  lead  to  forfeiture  of  franchises  or  other  concessions. 
These  important  considerations  together  with  those  discu.ssed 
above  afford  the  engineer  a  clue  as  to  what  methods  to  adopt  in 
order  to  insure  the  desired  conditions  of  reliability,  continuity, 
and  adaptability  of  service.  The  amount  of  u.seful  information 
thus  obtainable  depends  upon  the  conditions  which  show  to  what 
extent  our  object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  best  machines  and 
material  in  the  market,  by  installation  of  a  greater  or  less  n\imber 
of  auxiliary  apparatus  with  their  connections,  or  by  establishing 
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a  reserve  of  units  and  parts.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  greater 
the  adaptability,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  apparatus  necessary, 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  liability  for  disturbances. 

3.  Since  legal  requirements  as  to  protection  of  life  and  property 
must  be  complied  with,  devices  guarding  against  lightning  and 
fire,  special  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  the  use  of  special 
insulating  material  become  important  factors  in  the  plant. 

4.  Here  we  have  two  cases  to  consider.  In  the  first  case  the 
building  site  need  not  be  bought.  As  an  example,  an  old  d.c. 
station  may  be  converted  into  a  modern  a.c.  plant  on  the  same 
site,  or  an  addition  to  the  old  station  may  be  built  on  land  already 
owned.  In  the  second  case  the  site  must  be  bought,  and  we  here 
again  have  two  distinctions  to  make.  The  choice  of  building 
sites  is  determined  either  by  the  location  of  a  given  source  of 
water  power  with  respect  to  the  central  station  or  by  the  location 
of  load  centers  with  respect  to  sub-stations,  or  the  choice  is 
limited  only  to  certain  minor  considerations,  thus  allowing  greater 
freedom  of  selection.     (See  a.c.  plants.  Chap.  XXIV.) 

5.  The  power  rating  of  a  plant  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  object  of  the  plant,  which  includes  quantity  and  character  of 
the  output,  and  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  available  mechanical 
energy.  The  voltage  of  the  generators  to  be  selected  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  machines,  for  instance,  2,300  volts  up  to  a 
power  rating  of  2,000  kw.,  and  6,600  volts  for  higher  ratings. 
Machines  of  5,000  kw.  rating  may  have  a  voltage  of  11,000, 
10-cycle,  or  13,200,  25-cycle.  Ane.  m.f.  of  22,000  volts  is  admis- 
sible with  certain  powers,  speeds,  and  frequencies.  For  long- 
distance transmission  lines  where  the  copper  weight  of  the  line 
adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  system,  the  voltages  of  the 
generators  are  stepped  up,  giving  e.m.fs.  of  11,000,  15,000, 
22,000,  33,000,  44,000,  66,000,  88,000,  100,000,  110,000,  and 
140,000  volts.  The  most  usual  frequencies  employed  are  15,  25, 
and  60  cycles,  the  former  two  for  traction  and  motor-power  dis- 
tribution, and  the  latter  for  lighting.  Units  supplying  energy 
to  motors  should  be  so  chosen  that  their  maximum  overload 
capacity  is  of  such  value  that  in  case  one  of  the  units  is  momen- 
tarily thrown  out  of  service  the  output  of  the  station  and  the 
voltage  are  not  materially  affected.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
have  one  reserve  unit,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  emergency  or  at 
overload,  thus  making  it  possible  to  repair  disabled  machines. 
The  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual  units  is  a 
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very  important  matter.  For  although  the  cost  per  kilowatt 
varies  inversely,  the  capital  invested  for  the  reserve  varies 
directly  as  the  power  rating  of  the  machine.  If  the  number  of 
the  machines  is  large,  the  ratio  of  reserve  cost  to  total  cost  is 
snuill  and  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  greater  adaptability 
of  the  .service  and  the  decrease  in  line  loss  which  the  reserve 
accompli.shes.  The  relation  of  the  area  included  between  the 
load  curve  and  the  time  axes  to  the  area  under  the  rated  output 
curve  of  the  machine  is  called  the  load  factor  of  the  plant.  A 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  if  obtained  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
requires  the  use  of  larger  power  units,  which  again  decreases  the 
overload  limit  of  the  machines.  If  the  load  curve  is  flat,  a 
smaller  reserve  unit  may  be  used  to  take  up  the  overload.  If 
water  power  or  steam  turbines  are  used,  all  machines,  including 
the  reserve,  may  be  run  at  all  times  on  low  load,  since  in  this  case 
no  material  losses  in  water  or  steam  power  need  be  considered. 
This  method  of  operation  differs  from  that  employed  with  steam 
engines,  which  run  economically  only  at  full  load  and  require  the 
use  of  the  reserve  only  from  time  to  time.     (See  Chap.  XXIV.) 
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In  .settling  on  the  design  of  a  jjower  jilant,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  relative  im|)ortance  of  flexibility  and  simplicity, 
and  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  apparatus  which  would  be 
needed  only  in  emergencies  and  the  saving  which  would  result 
from  omitting  it.  Consideration  and  careful  examination  of  the 
nature  of  load,  capacity  of  station  both  for  initial  and  ultimate 
installation,  and  size  of  generator  and  transformer  units  available, 
lead  to  expressing  the  general  problem  for  all  plants  as  the 
obtaining  of  the  maximum  amount  of  flexil)ility  and  safety  with 
the  minimum  cost  of  apparatus  and  building  to  house  the 
apparatus. 

In  the  diagrams  herewith  the  cable  connections  between 
machines  and  pieces  of  apparatus  are  represented  by  single  lines. 
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They  therefore  show  the  arrangements  without  regard  to  phases 
of  the  machines.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  the  generator 
feeds  directly  into  the  Hne  (see  Fig.  62),  which  is  connected  to  the 
machine  through  an  oil  switch.     If  a  machine  is  to  supply  several 
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Fig.  65. — Relay  system. 
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feeders,  the  energy  is  first  led  to  busbars,  whence  the  necessary 
amount  for  individual  feeders  is  drawn  off  through  oil  switches. 
(See  Fig.  63.) 
If  two  or  more  generators  are  used  to  supply  the  feeders,  the 
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Fig.   67. — Duplicate  set  of  busbars. 

switching  arrangement  becomes  more  flexible  bj-  inserting  a  bus- 
sectionalizing  switch  in  the  busbars  between  generator  connec- 
tions. This  switch  enables  the  attendant  to  feed  any  set  of 
feeders  from  any  machine.  By  its  use  a  disturbance  on  one  side 
of  it  is  localized  and  cannot  affect  the  generators  or  connections 
on  the  other  side.  (See  Fig.  64.)  In  another  sj-stem  each 
generator  feeds  one  line  directly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  but  the 
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fiH?ders  arc  connected  by  an  auxiliary  bus,  so  that,  in  case  of  need, 
one  feeder  can  be  supplied  from  the  other  generators.  This  is  the 
relay  system.  (See  Fig.  65.)  Figure  66  shows  a  ring  system  where 
sectionalizing  switches  are  inserted  in  the  buses  between  each  group 
of  feeders  and  their  corresponding  generator.  The  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  any  disturbance  can  be  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  station,  but  a  greater  number  of  generators  and  feeders 
are   required   to    maintain    the   service.     The    best    and    most 


Generator 

Fig.  G8. —  Gr(nip  .system. 


common  switching  arrangement  is  that  where  a  double  set 
of  busbars  is  emploj'cd,  one  called  main  or  operating  bus,  and 
the  other  auxiliary  bus.  (Sec  Fig.  67.)  This  method  is  more 
expensive  because  it  requires  two  oil  switches  for  each  feeder  and 
generator,  and  an  additional  weight  in  cojjper  for  busbars  and 
connections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  an  easy  means  of 
feeding  any  group  of  feeders  from  anj'  group  of  generators. 
Such  an  arrangement  has  the  further  advantage  that  repairs  of 
any  part  of  the  busbars  can  b(^  made  without  danger  and  without 
interru])ting  the  main  service,  since  such  part  is  easily  discon- 
nected from  the  live  parts.  This  system  is  used  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  feeders  are  in  service  all  day,  or  when  it  is 
desired  to  keep  separate  two  different  kinds  of  load. 

For  street  railway  systems  in  large  cities  where  the  central  and 
aub-.stations  are  connected  through  a  large  number  of  feeders,  a 
system  called  the  group  system  is  employed.     (Fig.  68.)     The 
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essential  point  of  this  system  is  the  grouping  of  the  feeders,  which 
are  connected  to  auxiliary  buses.  These  buses  are  supplied  from 
the  main  buses,  which  are  in  turn  fed  by  the  generators.  Systems 
of  this  kind  are  used  in  plants  of  the  New  York  Street  Railway 
Company  at  96th  Street,  and  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the  74th  Street 
station  of  the  Manhattan  Railroad  and  in  the  power  house  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  to  be  described  later.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system  are:'  (a)  "It  affords  an  additional  means  of 
opening  a  feeder  switch  that  fails  to  open  its  circuit  when 
operated  for  that  purpose."  This  applied  mainly  to  oil  switches 
in  their  early  days  when  two  switches  in  series  were  required  to 
insure  their  proper  operation.  This  consideration  is  no  longer  of 
importance,  on  account  of  the  advance  made  in  the  construction 
of  these  switches.  "They  act  as  an  assurance  against  a  shutdown 
in  a  more  important  service."  (b)  "It  affords  means  of  reducing 
aggregate  load  upon  the  power  house,  in  case  of  necessity,  more 
rapidly  and  is  otherwise  less  objectionable  than  the  usual  method 
of  cutting  off  individual  feeders.  It  will  sometimes  happen  in  the 
operation  of  a  power  plant  that  it  becomes  necessary  suddenly  to 
shut  down  one  of  the  generating  units.  If  the  load  carried  at  the 
time  be  such  that  the  shutting  down  of  the  generator  implies 
reduction  of  the  external  load,  this  can  be  accompUshed  most 
conveniently  by  operating  one  or  two  group  switches."  An 
objection  to  this  point  is  that  a  group  of  feeders  can  also  be 
simultaneously  disconnected  in  other  cheaper  ways.  The  oil 
switches  for  a  group  of  feeders  can  be  electrically  or  mechanically 
interlocked  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  operation  of  a  control 
switch  all  the  feeder  switches  of  a  group  can  be  opened  simul- 
taneously, while  the  several  circuits  still  retain  their  individual 
control,  (c)  "Where  duplicate  main  busbars  are  used  it  facili- 
tates transfer  of  load  from  one  set  to  the  other,  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary  suddenly  in  operation  to  make  such  transfer.  If  the 
feeders  were  connected  to  two  main  buses,  it  woidd  become  neces- 
sary to  supply  two  oil  switches  apiece,  or  two-,  three-,  or  four- 
pole  double-throw  switches  for  low  tension.  In  the  present  case 
there  suffice  one  switch  per  feeder  and  two  oil  switches  per  feeder 
group,  which  cuts  down  the  number  of  switches  necessary  to  be 
operated  for  transfer."  (d)  "The  grouping  of  the  external 
feeder  circuits  in  group  units,  being  a  simple  fixed  relation  to  the 

'  L.  B.  Stillwell,  "The  Use  of  Group  Switches  in  Large  Power  Plants," 
March  25,  1904,  Proceedings,  A.  I.  E.  E. 
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generator  units,  establishes  a  sj'nuuetry  and  proportion  most 
useful  to  the  operator,  particularly  in  time  of  emergency.  The 
portion  of  load  per  group  of  feeders  is  known  from  the  number  and 
size  of  the  feeder  groups  in  relation  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  generators.  With  partial  load  it  is  easy  to  determine  if  a 
generator  may  be  cut  out  of  service,  thus  throwing  its  load  on 
to  other  machines,  or  if  it  is  better  to  disconnect  a  whole  group 
of  feeders,  thus  throwing  the  load  of  the  sub-stations  onto  the 
other  feeders."  The  above  applies  to  city  service,  where  several 
independent  feeders  lead  to  each  sub-station. 

Arguments  against  the  group  switch  are:  (a)  "It  introduces 
a<iditi()nal  apparatus,  and  therefore  in  itself  increases  the  risk  of 
interruption  due  to  failure  in  switch  insulation,  etc.,  and  of  dis- 
turbances which  may  often  be  more  harmful  than  those  which  the 
switches  arc  supposed  to  prevent."  (b)  "It  implies  an  increase 
in  cost  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  Manhattan  plant  this 
increa.'ie  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  switchgear  and 
measuring  apparatus  and  about  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant.  So  that  in  a  large  plant  the  cost  is  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  gain." 

Generally  no  definite  rules  can  be  formulated  as  to  when  and 
where  such  a  system  is  of  advantage.  A  choice  of  systems 
depends  upon  the  conditions  of  the  case  in  hand. 

Figure  69  shows  connections  for  alternator,  transformer  bank, 
switch,  and  line.  It  represents  the  case  where  a  number  of 
plafits  feed  into  the  same  system. 

A  layout  for  several  feeders  in  connection  with  one  transformer 
bank  and  one  generator  is  given  in  Fig.  70.  An  oil  switch  is 
inserted  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformer.  In  Fig.  71 
two  sets  of  busbars  are  used,  one  for  the  low-tension  and  one  for 
the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformers.  The  first  set  is  fed  by 
the  generators,  and  the  second  is  connected  to  the  feeders.  Both 
sides  of  the  transformer  are  protected  by  oil  switches.  In  Fig. 
72  we  have  two  or  more  transformer  banks  and  a  large  number  of 
generators  and  feeders,  and  desire  to  make  their  operation  inde- 
pendent. This  is  accomplished  by  insertion  of  sectionalizing 
switches  in  both  high-  and  low-tension  buses  between  the  trans- 
former connections.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  divide  all  units 
into  groups  with  corresponding  transformers  and  feeders.  The 
arrangement  corresponds  more  or  less  to  that  of  Fig.  64. 

One  of  the  most  modern  switching  arrangements  is  represented 
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in  Fig.  73.  Each  transformer  bank  is  direct!}'  connected  with  its 
generator  and  with  the  low-tension  busbar.  By  running  in 
parallel  on  the  low-tension  side  onlj',  any  generator  can  be  run 
with  any  transformer.  The  whole  station  can  be  run  in  parallel 
or  two  parts  run  separately.  This  represents  a  case  where  the 
generator  power  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a  generator- 
transformer-unit  combination  with  the  duplicate  outgoing  line. 
If,  however,  the  generators  are  of  smaller  power,  and  we  wish  to 
form  a  transformer-line  unit,  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  74  is  used. 
The  feeder  is  directly  connected  with  its  transformer  and  also 
has  a  connection  to  the  high-tension  busbar.  The  connection  of 
any  feeder  with  any  transformer  is  thus  made  possible. 

Figure  7.5  is  a  combination  of  Figs.  73  and  74.  The  unit  is 
made  up  of  generator,  transformer,  and  line.  Each  unit  can  be 
operated  independently  as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  or  any  desired 
combination  may  be  employed. 

The  sj'stems  described  above  are  only  typical  arrangements, 
and  may  be  modified  by  using  varied  combinations  of  different 
systems  or  by  addition  of  auxiliary  buses  or  other  apparatus. 
As  already  stated,  the  arrangement  is  subject  to  no  fixed  rules, 
but  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
CIRCUIT-INTERRUPTING  DEVICES 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  principles  involved  in  the 
application  of  instruments  and  apparatus  of  standard  make. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  high-tension  system  is  the 
circuit-interrupting  device.  Its  functions  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  d.c.  circuit  breaker,  i.e.,  to  open  or  close  the  circuit  at  certain 
critical  moments.  Such  instants  may  be  foreseen  or  they  may 
occur  suddenly,  necessitating  instantaneous  operation  of  the 
apparatus.  In  the  first  case  the  breakers  are  operated  manually, 
and  in  the  second  case  automatically.  The  automatic  type 
can  also  be  operated  manually.  With  medium  voltages  where, 
on  account  of  insulation,  the  size  of  the  apparatus  does  not 
become  excessive,  such  apparatus  may  be  mounted  on  the  board 
or  in  its  vicinity,  on  supporting  frames  or  in  cells.  With  high 
and  extra-high  tension  more  space  must  be  allowed  for  the  appara- 
tus on  account  of  the  high  insulation.  They  are  therefore  located 
away  from  the  board.  In  the  former  case  they  are  operated 
mechanically  from  the  board,  and  in  the  latter  instance  their 
operation  is  either  manual,  electric,  or  pneumatic.  Four  groups 
of  circuit-breaking  devices  may  be  differentiated  according  to 
their  make,  operation,  voltage,  and  the  load  to  which  they  are 
connected.     These  are: 

1.  Disconnecting  switches. 

2.  Plug  switches. 

3.  Fuses. 

4.  Circuit  breakers  and  oil  switches. 

The  general  conditions  for  which  these  breakers  must  be 
designed  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  rated  current  of  the  device  ought  to  be  carried  with 
negligible  drop  and  no  heating.  This  depends  upon  the  material 
of  which  the  switch  is  constructed,  upon  its  dimensions,  and  upon 
the  construction  and  pressure  between  the  surfaces  of  the  contact 
pieces. 

2.  Insulate  all  live  parts  for  maximum  potential,  both  in  an 
electrically  and  mechanically  permanent  manner.     The  best  cri- 
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terion  for  the  judgim-iit  of  the  efficiciu'y  of  u  circuit  brcjiker  is  the 
extent  of  its  ability  to  niuiiitaiu  perfect  insulation  in  spite  of  the 
formation  of  arcs.  The  higher  the  voltage  the  more  difficult 
does  it  become  to  obtain  perfect  insulation  in  service.  Every 
breaker  is  therefore  rated  for  a  maximum  voltage. 

3.  Mechanical  means  have  to  be  provided  for  opening  the 
circuit,  which  may  be  either  automatic  or  non-automatic,  as 
stated  above.  Fuses  are  always  automatic,  plug  switches  non- 
automatic,  and  disconnecting  switclies,  oil  switches  and  circuit 
breakers  may  be  either  automatic  or  non-automatic. 

4.  The  formation  of  arcs  has  to  be  prevented  or  rendered 
harmless.  This  requirement  may  be  met  in  various  ways.  The 
contacts  may  be  widely  separated,  the  interruption  may  be  made 
to  take  place  in  oil,  the  arc  may  be  blown  out  magnetically  or 
through  air  expulsion,  or  may  be  quenched  in  an  inclo.sure. 
Choice  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  depends  upon  the 
voltage,  space,  conditions  of  service,  etc.,  as  we  shall  see  under 
the  discu-ssions  of  the  various  types  of  breakers. 

The  d.c.  circuit  breakers  and  the  a.c.  breakers  up  to  GOO  volts 
were  treated  in  ("hap.  IX. 

Disconnecting  Switches. — This  type  of  breaker  is  seldom  used 
by  itself  for  main  current  interruption,  being  usually  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  oil  switch.  If  the  breaker  is  to  be  used 
independently  to  break  the  line  current,  it  has  one  great  disad- 
vantage. In  order  to  break  the  arc  the  contact  studs  must  be 
placed  far  apart,  thus  consuming  a  great  deal  of  space  for  installa- 
tion and  operation.  It  can  be  used  only  when  the  voltage 
drops  to  a  low  value,  for  otherwise  the  arc  would  produce  a 
high-potential  oscillation  in  circuits  of  high  inductance  and 
capacity.  These  potential  oscillations  are  quite  liable  to  destroy 
the  insulation  at  some  part  of  the  circuit,  especially  in  the  trans- 
formers. When  u-sed  in  conjunction  with  an  oil  switch  it  serves 
to  disconnect  the  terminals  of  the  latter  from  the  live  parts  of 
the  line,  the  oil  switch  having  previously  been  opened.  It  is 
used  to  connect  lightning  arresters  or  potential  transformers  to 
the  main  line.  Figure  76  shows  a  12,000-volt,  300-amp.  dis- 
connecting switch  mounted  on  a  slate  ba.se.  One  of  the  terminals 
is  in  front  and  the  other  on  the  back  side  of  the  base,  or  the 
positions  of  the  terminals  may  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  hinge  studs  are  incased  in  porcelain  or  glass 
bushings,  with  the  surface  distance  between  metal  parts  and 
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Fig.  7f>. — 12,000-volt  disconnecting  switch. 


FiQ.  77. — 16,000-volt  disconnecting  switch  on  line  insulators. 
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b:ise  correspondiiiji  to  tlic  voltage,  usually  being  put-  at  1  inch 
per  1,00()  volts.  The  air  space  between  metal  parts,  and  between 
these  and  ground,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  metal  parts  are 
dependent  upon  the  voltage  and  capacity  of  the  line.  The  air- 
line distance  equals  half  the  surface  distance.  Another  method 
of  mounting  disconnecting  switches  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  The 
porcelain  insulators  are  fixed  on  a  pipe  support.  A  metal  cap 
is  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  insulators,  on  which  are  mounted 
the  clips  of  the  disconnecting  switch.     The  terminals  can  be 


Fio.  78. — 60,000-volt  disconnecting  switch  on  line  insulators. 


located  in  the  front  onlj'.  The  illustration  shows  a  16,000-volt, 
300-  to  800-amp.  switch.  The  support  may  be  slate  instead  of 
piping,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  for  a  40,000  to  60,000-volt  switch. 

All  these  switches  are  mounted  out  of  reach,  so  that  operators 
cannot  accidentally  come  into  contact  with  live  parts.  It  is 
advisable  to  .separate  the  switches  of  different  phase  by  slate, 
marble,  or  asbestos  barriers  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
arcing  or  a  short-circuit  across  the  phases.  The  barriers  become 
superfluous  when  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  safe  separation  of 
the  switches.  All  disconnecting  switches  are  operated  with  a 
hooked  pole.  The  attendant  must  therefore  have  sufficient 
room  in  which  to  use  the  pole,  which  is  from  2  to  3  feet  for  low 
tension,  and  10  feet  for  voltages  up  to  60,000.  The  cable  con- 
nection should  be  such  that  when  the  switch  is  open  the  handle 
will  be  dead. 

Another  type  of  disconnecting  device  is  the  bus-sectionalizing 
switch.     The  busbar  is  broken  for  6  inches,  and  both  ends  are  in  the 
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form  of  clips.  A  copper  link  with  an  eye  connects  the  two  parts. 
A  horn  type  of  open-air  disconnecting  switch  has  been  developed 
which  is  in  common  use  on  the  Pacific  high-voltage  systems 
and  responds  satisfactorily  to  the  condition  of  operation.  The 
horns  of  the  switch  are  of  galvanized  steel  and  are  circular  and 
hollow  in  section.  The  circular  form  reduces  wind  stress  to 
the  minimum;  moreover,  it  presents  no  edge  on  which  the 
arc  can  hang.  The  tubular  construction  helps  the  heat  of  the 
arc  to  be  carried  away  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
providing  a  double  radiating  surface.  The  current-breaking 
mechanism  consists  of  a  hinged  blade  operated  in  a  vertical 
piano.     The  actuation  of  the  mechanism  can  be  both  automatic 


Fiu.  79. — i5U,U00-volt  horn-type  open-air  switch.     (Bowie  Switch  Company.) 


and  non-automatic.  The  arc  built  at  the  moment  of  current 
rupture  is  transferred  from  the  blade  end  to  the  diverging  horns, 
where  it  is  driven  rapidly  upward  both  by  the  heat  of  the  gases 
and  by  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  steel  horn. 

Figure  79  shows  an  electrically  operated  1.50,000-volt  horn, 
type  open-air  switch  of  the  Bowie  Switch  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
The  operating  insulator  which  gives  motion  to  the  blade  rotates 
about  a  vertical  axis. 

For  severe  service  double-break  switches  are  employed,  each 
pole  being  equipped  with  a  double  set  of  horns,  thus  making 
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the  break  in  series.  Each  oporatiiif!;  insulator  operates  siniiii- 
taneously  both  bhides  of  the  same  pole.  The  operating  insula- 
tors are  joined  by  a  connecting  rod  which  causes  simultaneous 
operation. 

The  automatic  horn-type  switch  is  actuated  by  a  trip  coil 
built  in  directly  in  series  with  the  line  circuit. 

For  operating  the  horn-type  switch  from  a  distance  there  are 
in  use  mechanisms  with  manual,  electric,  pneumatic,  or  hydraulic 
control. 

Instead  of  a  hinged  blade  a  high-tension  fuse  may  be  used 
to  l)ridge  the  gap  between  the  horns,  thus  building  a  high-tension 
fused  switch. 

Plug  Switches. — A  plug  switch  consists  of  one  fixed  and  one 
movable  part.     The  fixed  part  canies  the  contacts  between  which 


Primary  plug  ; 


connection  is  to  be  made.  The  movable  part  is  a  metal  plug 
with  insulated  handle  which  connects  the  contacts  when  inserted 
in  a  porcelain  bushing.  The  plug  switch  with  plug  is  shown  in 
Fig.  80.  The  switch  is  from  5,000  to  10,000  volts,  10  amp. 
One  of  the  contact  terminals  is  mounted  on  a  fiber  tube  on  the 
end  near  the  switchboard,  and  the  other  on  the  farther  end  of 
the  tube.  The  tube  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  plug.  The 
bushing  on  the  front  of  the  panel  prevents  accidental  touching 
of  live  parts  of  the  switch,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  insulator 
for  the  fixed  part  and  the  board,  as  do  also  the  porcelain  pillars 
on  the  back  of  the  board. 
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Another  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  Two  copper  buses  insulated 
from  each  other  are  mounted  on  the  fixed  part  back  of  the  board. 
Two  terminal  contacts  are  provided  on  the  farther  side.  As  long 
as  the  plug  is  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  it  separates  the  two  cable 
contacts,  but  connects  them  at  the  same  time  with  their  respec- 
tive buses  near  the  board.  When  the  plug  is  removed,  the  contacts 
are  connected  together.  The  buses  are  permanently  connected 
with    the    series    transformer    of    the    ammeter.     The    contact 


Porce/a/n  Wt:ysAer. 
Sc/se^  Connecting  J^ 
to  y4mm  ecsr  "' 


/nso^atin^  3poci 
Term/nafs,  Connects 
to  Circuit 


Porce/a/n  P///ar 


<=^ 


Fig.  si. — Ammeter  jack. 


terminals  are  on  the  side  of  the  main  circuit,  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  are  connected  when  the  plug  is  out.  Plug  switches  are 
used  for  series  alternating  systems  of  arc  or  incandescent  lighting 
in  conjunction  with  constant-current  transformers.  (See  Chap. 
XVIII.)  They  close  the  circuit  on  the  primary  side  of  the 
transformer,  which  generally  carries  from  1,150  to  2,300  volts, 
and  which  is  protected  by  fuses  against  overload.  The  secondary 
side  of  the  transformer  is  generally  measured  by  the  number  of 
lamps  connected  to  it  in  series,  this  number  varying  between 
15  and  100  for  different  transformers.  By  means  of  the  plug 
switches  the  circuit  can  be  opened,  short-circuited,  or  transferred 
to  other  lines.  Any  arc  forming  in  the  fiber  tube  (Fig.  80)  is 
quickly    quenched.     On    the    secondary    side    of    transformers 
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they  arc  used  only  up  to  10  amp.,  since  with  larger  current  the 
arc  is  stronger  and  harder  to  extinguish.  They  are  therefore 
often  replaced  by  oil  switches. 


Pressboard  washer 


Bras*  contact 

Bar 
Porcelain  washer 


Oiled  paoer  bushing 
82. — .\mmetcr  jack. 


Figure  82  shows  another  method  of  connecting  the  ammeter  to 
the  circuit.  Two  cables  in  the  handle  lead  to  the  series  trans- 
former of  the  instrument.  The  plug  makes  contact  between  the 
cables  and  the  metaUic  springs  connected  to 
the  circuit.  When  the  plug  is  taken  out,  one 
of  the  springs  snaps  back  against  the  other 
contact,  thus  restoring  the  circuit. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  switch  where  many 
bare  parts  are  connected  to  high  voltages 
requires  very  careful  handling  and  special 
fireproof  mounting. 

As  we  have  .seen,  plug  switches  are  preferably 
u.sed  to  connect  the  series  transformer  of  one 
ammeter  with  different  lighting  circuits.  As 
long    as    the    plug    is    not    inserted    in    the 


Fio.  83. — Expulsion  fuse. 


Fio.  84. — Expulsion 
fuse  for  shunt  trans- 
former. 


receptacle,  the  primary  winding  of  the  series  transformer  is  open. 
To  avoid  this  the  General  Electric  Company  has  designed  a 
switch   so  constructed  that  the  plug  connects  the  primary  wind- 
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Fia.  85. — Expulsion   fuses    for   shunt   transformer    as    disconnecting  switches 
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ing  with  the  various  circuits,  or  short-circuits  the  winding, 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Fuses. — We  have  noted  in  treating  of  direct  current  that  all 
volt:vge-carrying  instruments  and  apparatus  must  be  protected 
against  overload  or  short-circuit.  The  simplest  and  cheapest 
of  such  devices  is  the  fuse.  For  direct-current  use  fuses  are 
constructed  in  open  link  or  in  closed  types.  Their  purposes 
for  alternating  current  are  similar  to  those  for  direct  current, 
but  their  construction  differs  on  account  of  the  high  voltages 
employed.  Thej'  act  automatically  and  must  be  replaced  by 
hand  before  the  circuit  can  be  restored.  They  can  be  used  in 
scries  with  disconnecting  switches,  rendering  the  breaking  of 
the  switch  at  high  voltage  less  troublesome.  Fuses  are  used  for 
very  high  voltage  and  amperage.  Their  construction  for  high 
voltage  is  as  follows  (Fig.  83) :  The  body  of  the  holder  con- 
sists of  an  insulated  metallic  chamber  into  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  screwed  a  fiber  tube.  That  part  of  the  fuse  in  the  chamber  is 
of  smaller  cross  section  than  the  remainder,  to  insure  rupturing 
at  that  point.  The  expansion  of  the  gases  formed  by  the  arc  in 
the  chamber  expels  the  fused  metal  and  effectually  opens  the  cir- 
cuit. The  illustration  shows  the  cross  section  and  method  of 
slate  or  marble  mounting  of  a  General  Electric  Company 
expulsion  fuse  for  2,300  volts.  The  lower  stud  of  the  holder 
should  be  connected  to  the  source  of  power,  and  the  upper  one  to 
the  load.  All  high-tension  fuses  are  fastened  on  insulated 
bushings.  Figure  84  shows  the  cross  section  of  a  fuse  used  for 
shunt  transformers  for  high  voltages.  They  are  often  fastened  to 
clips  similar  to  disconnecting  switches  and  are  used  to  insure 
safe  access  to  the  shunt  transformers.  (See  Fig.  85.)  Another 
type  of  a  high-potential  fused  circuit  breaker  consists  of  a  long 
hardwood  pole  on  which  a  movable  arm  consisting  of  a  rein- 
forced fuse  tube  is  mounted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fuse  tube  is  a 
bra.ss  expulsion  chaml)er  which  is  connected  to  the  lower  terminal 
of  the  breaker  by  a  flexible  copper  shunt. 

When  the  load  on  the  line  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fuse,  the 
latter  blows  and  the  arm  of  the  breaker  swings  by  its  own  weight 
away  from  the  upper-line  terminals,  thus  giving  a  positive  indi- 
cation that  the  fuse  has  blown.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
following  minimum  distances  be  used  between  centers  for 
successive  fuse  holders: 
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Distance  Betwe 


Volts 

2,300 12 

6,600 18 

11,000 42 

22,000 48 

33,000 54 

44,000 60 

66,000 72 

As  noted  above,  fuses  can  be  used  only  for  automatic  current 
interruption  with  short-circuit  or  overload  in  service  which 
permits  of  their  easy  replacement.  That  is,  they  are  useful 
only  when  the  time  required  for  replacement  causes  no  incon- 
venience due  to  interruption  of  service.  Fuses,  however,  cannot 
be  made  to  open  all  lines  of  a  circuit  at  once,  nor  can  they  be 
arranged  for  underload  or  other  variation;  further,  thej'  introduce 
some  fire  risk  and  are  expensive  to  replace. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

OIL  SWITCHES 

Development  in  oil-switch  construction  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  invaluable  pieces  of  apparatus  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  handle  high-tension  currents  safely 
and  economically.  The  utilization  of  oil  has  made  it  possible 
to  interrupt  circuits  of  high  and  extra-high  tension  and  power 
with  ease  and  safety,  under  most  severe  conditions  of  short- 
circuit  or  overload,  and  this  without  damage  to  the  device  itself. 
The  latter  point  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  breaker  must  bo 
capable  of  passing  current  as  soon  as  the  outside  disturbance  is 
over.  A  comparison  is  made  by  E.  M.  Hewlett  of  the  relative 
merits  of  oil-break  and  air-break  switches: 

1.  "Abnormal  rise  in  pressure. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  oil 
switches  the  circuit  is  opened  at  the  zero  point  of  the  wave,  the 
rise  in  pressure  found  in  the  air-break  switch  is  not  experienced. 
This  point  is  of  considerable  importance  in  high-pressure  long- 
distance lines  and  in  cables  carrying  considerable  energy." 
The  interruption  in  oil  is  therefore  no  quick-break  action.  The 
effect  of  the  oil  as  shown  by  the  oscillograj)!!  is  to  make  the  arc 
last  through  several  wave  lengths,  being  broken  at  the  zero 
value.  The  efficiency  of  oil  as  an  arc-suppressing  medium  is  due 
principally  to  its  cooling  effect  upon  the  arc  and  to  its  exclusion 
of  air  or  oxj'gen,  the  former  corresponding  to  pouring  water  on  a 
flame,  the  latter  to  removing  the  fuel. 

2.  "Power. — Experience  has  proved  that  oil  switches  may  be 
designed  to  break  circuits  of  practically  unlimited  power." 

3.  "Length  of  arc. — Owing  to  the  smothering  action  of  the  oil 
on  the  arc,  the  length  of  arc  in  oil  is  only  a  fraction  of  its  length  in 
air." 

4.  "Insulation. — The  insulating  qualities  of  the  oil  decrease 
the  distance  refpiired  to  prevent  leakage  and  arcing." 

5.  "Size  of  switch. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  arc  length  is 
materially  decreased  and  the  value  of  the  oil  as  an  insulation 
reduces  the  creeping  surface,  an  oil  switch  can  be  made  very  much 
more  compact  than  an  air  switch." 
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6.  "Remote  control. — The  design  of  the  oil  switch  lends 
itself  readily  to  operation  by  control  from  a  distance." 

7.  "Arc  confined. — The  fact  that  the  arc  is  ruptured  under  the 
oil  within  the  switch  has  two  advantages;  first:  switches  can  be 
placed  close  together  without  danger  of  short-circuit;  second:  in 
case  of  emergency,  confusion  is  avoided,  as  there  is  no  visible 
arc  to  disconcert  the  attendant." 

8.  "Station  arrangement. — The  flexibihty  of  the  oil  switch 
places  no  limitations  on  the  station  arrangen.ent,  permitting  the 
circuits  and  buses  to  be  arranged  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner." 

9.  "Isolation  of  phases. — The  possibility  of  complete  isolation 
of  the  phases  in  a  reasonable  space  is  easily  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  oil  switch." 

Ideally,  the  current  of  the  circuit  should  not  reestabUsh  itself 
after  passing  the  first  zero  value  following  the  separation  of  the 
contacts.  This  means  that  in  60-cycle  service  not  more  than 
3'l20  (0.0083)  of  a  second  should  elapse  before  the  contacts 
have  separated  sufficiently  to  make  the  reestablishment  of  current 
impossible.  With  such  a  switch  the  minimum  energy  will  be 
dissipated  between  the  contacts.  The  heat  of  the  arc  formed  at 
the  moment  of  separation  of  the  contacts  disintegrates  some  of 
the  oil  surrounding  the  contacts,  forming  a  gas  bubble.  The 
size  of  the  arc  and  of  the  resultant  gas  bubble  depends  upon  the 
current  flowing  at  the  instant  of  separation  and  the  duration 
of  the  arc.  The  ability  of  the  gas  bubble  to  rise  far  enough  so  that 
the  arc  will  be  quenched  during  the  zero  point  of  the  wave  is 
controlled  bj^  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  bubble  in  relation  to  the 
head  and  volume  of  oil  and  the  viscosity  of  the  oil.  Oil  having 
specific  gravity,  sufficient  head  and  low  viscosity  will  have 
enough  pressure  to  force  the  bubble  up  away  from  the  contacts, 
irrespective  of  their  position.  The  relation  of  the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  oil  to  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  contact  and 
terminal  arrangements  will  also  determine  the  ease  with  which 
the  gas  bubble  will  clear  itself  of  the  contacts.  To  insure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cool  oil  at  the  point  of  arcing,  the  contacts 
are  sometimes  arranged  so  that  a  jet  of  oil  is  thrown  against 
the  portion  of  contact  on  which  the  arcing  occurs.  This  jet 
had  an  additional  function  of  wiping  the  arc  off  the  contact 
piece. 
A  well-designed  oil  switch  should  have  a  liberal  suppl.y  of  oil 
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provided  above  and  around  the  point  where  the  disturbance  occure 
in  order  to  insure  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  arc  and  to  displace 
the  gas  bubbles  as  rapidlj'  as  possible.  In  order  to  keep  the  oil 
from  being  ejected  from  the  tanks  owing  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  a  short-circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  tanks  almost  com- 
pletely. To  minimize  the  gas  pressure,  a  gas  chamber  of  consider- 
able size  should  be  provided  above  the  oil  level  and  arranged 
with  an  outlet  that  will  offer  free  passage  to  the  gas  but  will 
baffle  the  ejection  of  oil.  The  gas  above  the  oil,  being  easily 
compressed,  will  act  also  as  a  cushion  and  will  tend  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  the  break.  The  ((ualitics  essential  in  an  oil  good  for 
use  with  oil  switches,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  high-vol- 
tage breakdown,  (i.e.,  good  insulation),  high  flashing  and  liurning 
points  to  reduce  fire  risk,  small  evaporation,  and  no  sedimentation. 

The  interruption  with  one  phase  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  point,  double  or  manifold.  Since  in  the  latter  case  the 
breaks  are  in  series,  the  construction  for  high  voltage  can  be 
(juite  compact  and  the  action  of  the  switch  is  positive,  direct,  and 
rapid.  High  insulation  of  phases  and  poles  of  the  same  phase 
must  be  maintained,  the  pha.ses  for  high  tensions  being  broken 
in  separate  tanks.  The  insulation  must  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  one,  for  instance,  that  will  not  deteriorate  because  of 
the  action  of  the  oil  or  ozone  which  is  nearly  always  present 
where  high-tension  currents  are  handled  and  where  static  dis- 
charges are  in  evidence. 

Oil  switches  may  be  classified,  according  to  operation,  as  auto- 
matic and  non-automatic.  In  order  that  the  former  may 
interrupt  the  circuit  at  short-circuit  or  overload,  they  must  be  self- 
actuated  and  must  be  able  to  break  a  current  of  several  times  the 
generator  rating.  The  non-automatic  breakers  are  not  used 
for  such  large  currents,  yet  they  must  be  able  to  interrupt  the 
current  when  the  generator  is  short-circuited.  As  to  operation 
we  may  divide  oil  switches  into  three  classes: 

1.  Manually  operated. 

2.  Electrically  operated. 

3.  Pneumatically  operated. 

1.  Manually  operated  switches  of  small  power  rating  are 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard  and  are  operated  by 
means  of  linkages  from  the  front  of  the  panel.  It  may  sometimes 
be  more  convenient  or  advantageous  to  mount  them  on  brackets 
or  framework  away  from  the  board  on  the  wall  or  in  cell.s,  which 
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may  be  the  case  with  switches  of  larger  power  rating.  Under 
the  circumstances  they  are  operated  from  the  board  through 
rods  with  bell  cranks  or  wire  rope. 

A  handwheel  and  rotating  shaft,  with  bevel  gears  or  universal 
joints  for  changing  directions  of  motion,  are  used  to  considerable 
extent  by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  connecting  rods  are 
commonly  made  of  ^4-inch  gas  pipe;  wooden  rods  are  sometimes 
used  because  of  their  light  weight. 

An  oil  switch  should  close  readilj'  with  the  ordinary  effect 
exerted  by  the  average  man  using  but  one  hand.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  operate  a  switch  satisfactorily  at  a  horizontal  distance 
much  in  excess  of  35  feet,  or  a  vertical  distance  of  20  feet,  with 
standard  commercial  apparatus.  This  distance  may  prove  too 
great  for  satisfactorj^  operation  if  more  than  two  bell  cranks  must 
be  used  or  if  the  direction  of  motion  must  be  changed,  as  in 
clearing  columns  or  other  obstructions.  A  long  heavy  mechanism 
will  considerably  increase  the  inertia  of  the  moving  element  and 
consequently  slow  down  the  action  of  the  oil  switch.  Therefore 
an  accelerating  device  such  as  a  spring  combined  with  a  dash-pot 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  opening  should  be  applied  to  regain  the 
inherent  speed  of  the  switch.  When  the  mechanism  operates 
vertically,  as  when  controlling  an  oil  switch  on  a  floor  above  or 
below  the  switchboard,  the  mechanism  maybecounterweightedto 
take  the  weight  of  the  vertical  rod  off  the  operating  handle; 
but,  as  the  inertia  of  the  mechanism  is  thereby  increased,  the 
operation  with  counterweight  is  limited. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  remote  mechanical  control 
over  those  of  the  direct  mounting  on  the  back  of  the  switchboard 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  All  high  voltages  are  removed  from  the  panels,  thus  per- 
mitting ready  inspection  of  the  instrument  and  control  wiring, 
eliminating  danger  of  injury  to  attendants  from  contact  with 
live  parts  and  permitting  the  location  of  the  board  to  much  better 
advantage  as  regards  the  remainder  of  the  installation  because 
less  space  and  less  protection  are  required. 

(b)  Panels  are  not  subjected  to  the  mechanical  strains  due 
to  automatic  operation  or  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  apparatus. 

(c)  In  case  of  marble  panels  their  appearance  is  not  marred  by 
-styains  from  creeping  oil. 

(d)  Violent  explosions,  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  hea\'y 
currents  or  the  failure  of  an  oil  switch,  will  not  injure  the  panels 
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and  if  the  switches  are  cndosocl  in  fireproof  cells  a  fire  in  any  cell 
can  bo  localized. 

(e)  The  panels  may  be  much  narrower,  the  reduced  cost 
thus  gained  offsetting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  additional  cost 
of  the  remote-control  feature.  Moreover,  the  decrease  in  the 
total  length  of  the  board  may  result  in  a  very  material  saving 
in  cost. 

(f)  A  more  compact  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  operator.  Since  the  attendant  has  a  safe  and 
isolated  place  of  operation,  he  is  not  so  easilj-  disconcerted  in 
case  of  accident  when  quick  action  is  imperative. 

(g)  Much  shorter  main  connections  are  made  possible  and 
high  voltages  kept  away  from  certain  floors,  or  certain  rooms,  by 
locating  tlie  remote-control  structure  properlj'.  A  saving  in 
copper  may  thus  be  attained  by  placing  it  near  the  source  of 
power  and  the  busbars. 

(h)  Where  a  wall  is  used  for  supporting  the  apparatus,  the 
cost  of  the  complete  outfit  may  be  materially  reduced.  More- 
over, accessible  arrangements  of  apparatus  with  ample  spacing 
may  be  obtained  easily. 

(i)  Where  a  steel  or  maSonrj-  structure  is  used,  access  may  be 
had  to  either  side  of  the  structure,  and  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  will  .satisfactorily  accommodate  the  maximum  amount  of 
apparatus  ordinarily  used  for  either  single-  or  double-throw 
arrangements. 

2.  Electrical  operation  is  substituted  for  manual  when  the 
distance  from  the  board  to  switch  and  increased  size  of  switch 
render  the  aljove  arrangement  clumsy  or  inconvenient.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  operation  are  mostly  the  same  as  for 
the  mechanical  distant  control,  only  of  still  greater  degree. 
The  switch  can  easily  be  located  so  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed 
through  any  machine  parts  like  steam  pipes,  etc.  For  higher 
power  and  voltage  the  switches  are  so  large  that  thej^  can  be 
managed  more  easily  electrically  then  manually,  and  if  operated 
manually  they  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

In  large  stations  it  is  important  that  the  control  and  operation 
of  all  generators,  exciters,  transformers,  and  feeders  be  con- 
centrated as  much  as  possible,  so  that  one  switchboard  attendant 
may  control  the  entire  system.  This  will  result  in  more  advanta- 
geous management  and  decrease  of  operating  expenses.  In  such 
stations  the  power  units  are  so  large  that  the  distance  between 
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machine  centers  is  considerable.  Hence,  if  cables  were  to  be 
run  from  these  machines  to  mechanically  operated  oil  switches, 
a  very  undesirable  position  for  the  switchboard  might  be  necessi- 
tated, if  cable  cost  and  ease  of  installation  are  taken  as  criterions. 
The  great  danger  incurred  in  handling  high-tension  apparatus 
compels  us  to  mount  them  in  such  a  way  that  no  high-tension 
wires  lead  to  the  switchboard. 

Two  methods  of  electrical  oil-switch  operation  are  in  use. 
One  is  by  means  of  solenoids  and  the  other  by  means  of  motors. 
Motor-operated  oil  switches  are  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Companj^  while  the  solenoid  type  is  made  by  the  General 
Electric,    Westinghouse    and    other  manufacturing   companies. 

3.  Pneumatic  oil  switches  are  sometimes  employed  in  place  of 
motor-operated  switches.  Their  manner  of  operation  is  much 
more  complicated  and  not  so  safe  as  that  of  the  other  types  since 
they  require  special  machinery  to  produce  air  pressure.  The 
operation  of  the  valves  of  the  pressure  cylinder  on  the  oil  switch, 
moreover,  is  not  reliable.  The  following  synopsis  gives  a  survey 
of  the  action,  operation,  and  manipulation  of  the  various  types 
of  breakers  in  use.  For  relays  see  Chap.  XVI.  In  the  diagram 
of  automatic  control  there  are  included  overload  and  vmderload 
switches  for  direct  current. 

Methods  of  Operation 
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Short-circuit         1  A.c.  trip 
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on  load  in 
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Direct 

f  On  panel 

Overload                J  D,  c.  trip 

secondaries 

trip  a.c. 

I  On  shaft 

Reverse  current  D.c.  trip 

With 
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Without 
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clement 

Instan- 
taneous 
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Differential 

Low  voltage             D.c.  trip 
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Depending 
on  time 

With 
relay 

With 
time 

Constant 
or 

Overload                 ^'-  *"." 
I  D.c.  trip 

element 

element 

inverse 

Reverse  current  D.c.    trip 

Attachments: 

Auziliar>'  switches  (circuit-opening) 

Indicating  switches  (circuit-closing) 

,         ,     ,        f  Electrical 
Interlocks    f  .,     .       .     , 
I  Mechanical 

For  voltages  up  to  2,500  serios  trip.s  aro  used  to  open  automatic 
oil  switches,  one  for  a  cloublc-pole  (single-phase)  and  two  for 
three-  or  four-pole  switches  (three-phase  or  quarter-phase). 
(See  Fig.  86.)  The  trips  are  in  series  with  the  side  of  the  switch 
which  is  to  be  protected.     Mechanisms  for  automatic  oil  switches 


Tr/p  Cell  3 

Fig.  80. — Scries  trip  coil.^^  for  KH  oil  switches. 

are  of  two  kinds,  tho.se  in  which  the  mechanism  is  stationary 
during  tripping  of  the  oil  switch,  in  which  case  the  oil  switch 
trips  free  from  the  mechanism,  and  those  in  which  mechan- 
ism returns  to  the  open  position  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
circuit.  The  latch  and  trip  coils  may  be  mounted  at  the  oil 
switch  for  both  kinds,  but  it  is  most  usual  with  the  latter  kind 
to  mount  them  at  the  operating  handle.  The  arrangement  of 
mounting  the  trip  coils  and  latch  at  the  control  handle  with  the 
control  mechanism  and  tripping  free  from  the  handle  is  the  one 
most  commonly  used.  The  trip  coils  or  relays,  if  used,  are 
usually  actuated,  at  higher  voltages,   by  current  transformers, 
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the  same  which  operate  the  ammeter.  This  arrangement  permits 
all  secondary  wiring  from  the  current  transformers  to  be  made 
at  the  switchboard.  Moreover,  as  the  auxiUary  lever  indicates 
the  open  or  closed  position  of  the  oil  switch  the  operator  does 
not  require  a  signal  device  at  the  switchboard  for  this  purpose. 
Where  the  distance  from  the  board  to  the  oil  switch  is  considerable 
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Single-Phase. 


Three  -  Phase 
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%m 


Three -Phase. 
(Grounded 
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^\THp  Coils 
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'Series 
Transformer 


Oeneraf-or 


Thnee -Phase.      Two-Phaie     Two-Phase.      Two-Phase 
(Grounded  Neutral  (Phases Infercon.(Phorses 

for  K  3  Switch)  for  K 3  Switch)     Interconnected) 

Fig.  S7. — Trip   coils   for   oil   switches   in    connection   with    series   transformers. 


it  is  advisable  to  place  the  trip  coils,  latch,  and  relaj-s,  if  used,  at 
the  oil  swntch  so  that  the  latter  will  trip  free  from  the  heavy 
mechanism.  In  this  event  an  indicating  device  at  the  switch- 
board, such  as  lamps  or  mechanical  signal,  is  desirable  even 
though  the  instruments  maj^  indicate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
condition  of  the  circuit.  Figure  87  shows  the  various  connec- 
tions for  different  phases.  The  number  of  tripping  coils  used 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  switch  to  be  opened.     The  number 
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of  series  transformers  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  load  is 
balanced  and  the  neutral  of  the  machine  by  star  connection  is 
grounded,  and  also  upon  the  niunber  of  phases.  Transformers 
actuating  tripping  coils  must  not  be  connected  to  instruments 
with  scries  and  shunt  windings,  such  as  wattmeters  or  power- 
factor  indicators. 


Ultimate  Breaking  Capacity  of  Oil  .Switches,  in  Kw. 

General  Electric  Company 

For  Three-phase 


Rating 

Line 
voltage 

Non-auto- 
matic or  auto-        .    ,      ..*; 
matic  with          ^f  "r*'" 
time-limit             /i?""'", 
relay  with             taneouB) 
H  second  delay 

Hemarks 

Number  of  pqIcs'  and 

throws.      Operation 

On 
panel, 
wall,  or 
frame- 
work 

In 
cells 

On 
panel 
wall, 

frame- 
work 

In 
cells 

p 

Amp.                   Volts 
100                    4.500 

100                    4,500 

100                    4,500 

200           7,500-15.000 
200          17.500-15.000 

Kw, 
3,000 

4,000 

6.000 

1,-500 
3.000 

Kw. 

Kw. 

Kw. 

Built: 

Double-polc,  single- 
throw. 

Triple-pole,  single- 
throw. 

Four-pole,  single- 
throw. 

S.    P.  S.  T. 

D.  P.  S.  T. 

200          17.500-15.000)   4.000 
200           l7. 500-15. OOOi    fi.OOO 

T.  P.  S.  T. 
4     P    S   T 

0-- 

Operated       manually. 
Mounted     on     poles 
or  wall. 

P4     1           200 

7.. 500 

3.000 

Built:    1.    2.    3     poles, 
single-throw.      Oper- 
ated             manually. 
Mounted  on  wall  or 
manholes. 

K, 

50-200 
300 
50 

600 

600 

2,500 

3, .500 
4,200 
3. 500 

1.400 
1,700 
1.400 

Built:    2    or    3    poles, 
single-throw.      Qp^r- 
ated  manually.  Trip- 
ping    coil     in     series 
with  main  circuit. 

K. 

(K.) 

100-200 
100-200 
.')00-.iOO 
300- MX) 

2,,';oo 

4.500 
2,, 500 
4,500 

5.300 
4,700 
5,900 
5.300 

2.100 
1,900 
2,400 
2,!00 

Built:  2,  3,  or  4  poles, 
single-      or     double- 
throw.    Operated 
manually  or  electric- 
ally.    Tripping     coil 
in    scries    with    main 
circuit  or  in  connec- 
tion with  aeries  trans- 
formers 

K» 

60-200 
300 

60-200 
300 

600 

600 

2.500 

2,500 

3,500 
4,200 
3,500 
4.200 

1,400 
1,700 
1,400 
1,700 

Built:    2,      3      poles, 
single-throw.      Oper- 
ated manually.  Trip- 
ping    coil     in     series 
with      main     circuit. 
Mounted  on  wall. 

>  The  number  of  polee  and  throws  built  in  one  oil  tcsmI. 
9 
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Ultimate  Breaking  Capacity  of  OiIi  Switches,  in  Kw.  (Continued) 

General  Electric  Company 

For  Three-phase 


Non-auto- 

matic or  auto-        Automatic 

matic  with            (i„gt^„. 
tlme-hmit             taneous) 
relay  with 

Line 
voltage 

M  second  delay 

Remarks 

Rating 

Number  of  poles'  and 

On 

On 

throws.     Operation 

panel, 

panel, 

wall. 

In 

wall, 

In 

or 

cells 

or 

cells 

frame- 

work 

work 

Amp 

Volts 

Kw. 

Kw. 

Kw.        Kw. 

K, 

300-500 

2,500 

5,900 

6,800 

2.400    2.800 

Built:    1,    2.    3,    or    4 

300-500 

4,500 

5,300 

6,000 

2.100    2.400 

poles,      single-throw. 

300-500 

7.500 

4,300 

4,900 

1.700     1,900 

Operated      manually 

300-500 

15.000 

2,100 

2,400 

900     1,000 

or  electrically.   Trip- 

800-1.000 

2.500 

7,700 

8,800 

3,100    3,500 

ping  coil  in  connec- 
tion with  series  trans- 
formers. 

K. 

300-800 

2.500 

12,000 

13,800 

4.8001    5.. 500 

Built,    operated,    and 

300-800 

4.500 

1 1 . 000 

12.600 

4.4001    5.000 

tripped     as    the     K 

300^  800 

7.500 

9,500 

ll.OOC 

3.8001   4.400 

switch. 

300-800 

15.000 

6.500 

7.500 

2.600J   3.000 

Kii 

300-800 

2,500 

12.000 

13.800 

4,800l   5,. 500 

Built,    operated,    and 

1,200-2.000 

2.500 

11,000 

5,000  

tripped    as    the    Ki 

300-800 

4.500 

11,000    12,600 

4,400    5,000 

switch. 

1.200-2,000 

4.500 

11,000    

5.000  

300-800 

7,. 500 

9,500    11,000 

3.800    4.400 

1,200 

7.500 

11,000    

5.000  

300-800 

15.000 

6.500  .  7.500 

2.600 

3.000 

K. 

100 

22.000 

4.570 

1.840 

Built:           Single-pole 

100 

33.000 

2.74C 

940 

and         single-throw. 

100 

33 . 000 

7,410 

2.970 

Operated  clectrir- 
ally.     Tripping     coil 

100 

45.000 

4,50C 

1.890 

300 

22,000 

6,170 

2.480 

in  connection  with 
series  transformers. 

Eio 

300 

22,000-45,000 

20.000 

20.000 

Built:  Single-pole  and 

150 

70,000 

i2O.OO0 

20.000 

single-throw.      Oper- 

100 

110,000 

20,000 

20,000 

ated  manually,  elec- 
trically,  or   pneuma- 

tically. Tripping  coil 

in     connection     with 

series       transformers 

or  with  series  relay. 

Mounted  separately 
without      cell      and 

barriers. 

Kit 

150 

70 . 000 

.50.000 

.50,000 

Built,  operated,  trip- 
ped and  mounted  as 

100 

110.000 

50,000 

50,000 

K.o  s«-itch. 

Kva.! 

1   Kva. 

Built:  ,Singl^pole,  and 

Ki: 

300-800 

22.000 

28,000 

17. .500 

single-throw.  Oper- 
ated manually,   elec- 

300-800 

35 , 000 

40,000 

20,000 

150-500 

70.000 

50,000 

25,000 

ticaUy  or  pneumatic- 

100-300 

110,000 

50,000 

25,000 

ally  Tripping,  coil 
with  series  trans- 
formers. Mounted 
separately  in  open 
air. 

Hj 

For  all  voltag 

es.  amperages 

and  kilowatts. 

Built:  In  sing 

e-pole,  single- 

hrow  units  in  cells. 

Operated:  E] 

ectrieally,  pne 

umatically,  or  manually  special 

Tripping  coil  in  con- 

nection  with 

series  transfo 

mers. 

^  The  number  of  poles  and  throws  built  in  one  oil  vessel. 
^  Rating  in  kva.  with  time  limit  not  Icsa  than  two  seooods. 
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Even-  oil  switch  is  built  for  noniuil  voltage  and  ampcraf^e, 
hut  must  novcrthelcss  be  capable  of  interrupting  the  entire  power 
which  all  the  generators  in  parallel  arc  capable  of  developing. 
In  the  event  of  short-circuit,  a  source  of  electrical  energy  may 
deliver  power  greatly  in  excess  of  its  normal  capacity,  and  the 
switch  may  therefore  be  required  to  interrupt  not  merely  the 
normal  energy  delivered  to  the  circuit  but  the  entire  power  which 
may  bo  developed  under  short-circuit  conditions  by  all  the  genera- 
tors which  are  connected  to  the  system  in  parallel.  The  various 
types  of  oil  switches  are  therefore  constructed  for  given  voltage 
and  maximum  breaking  capacity  without  regard  to  their  method 
of  operation  and  action.  The  breaking  capacity  of  the  various 
types  as  made  bj'  the  General  Electric  Companj^  and  Westing- 
house  Company  are  tabulated  on  pages  129,  130,  133  and  134. 

For  single-phase  multiply  the  above  figures  for  ultimate  kw. 
breaking  capacity,  in  the  G.  E.  table,  by  0.75  and  for  two-phase 
by  1.5.  For  oil  switches  used  with  a  lower  line  voltage  than  given 
in  the  table  use  kw.  rating  of  the  nearest  voltage  given.  Maxi- 
mum power  rating  of  switches  for  voltage  of  intermediate  values 
can  be  found  l)y  interpolation. 

The  most  definite  and  clear  way  of  rating  oil  sw'itches  is  to 
give  the  maximum  "instantaneous"  rupturing  capacity,  meaning 
by  "instantaneous"  the  elimination  of  time-limit  relays  in 
tripping.  The  following  a.ssumptions  are  ordinarily  made 
by  manufacturers  of  oil  switches  as  a  basis  for  the  ultimate  kilo- 
volt-ampere  breaking  capacity-  rating  of  the  oil  switches: 

1.  The  generators  on  the  system  have  an  inherent  reactance 
of  approximatelj'  8  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  give  a  maximum 
current  on  the  first  wave  of  short-circuit  of  12.5  times  the  mean 
full-load  current;  the  sustained  short-circuit  has  a  maximum 
value  of  three  times  the  mean  full-load  current. 

2.  The  current  at  the  time  the  circuit  is  opened  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  that  occurring  on  the  initial  wave;  or, 
in  other  words,  6.25  times  the  mean  full-load  current. 

3.  The  oil  switch  is  connected  direct  and  close  to  source  of 
power,  so  that  the  circuit  reactance  from  the  generators  through 
the  oil  switch  to  the  point  of  short-circuit  is  practically  negligible. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  oil  switch  is  normal  for  the  particular 
type,  and  the  method  of  tripping  "instantaneoiis,"  under  which 
condition  the  mechanism  should  be  expected  to  operate  in  0.1 
to  0.2  second. 
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5.  The  normal  operating  voltage  which  the  oil  switch  is  called 
upon  to  open  is  that  on  which  its  rating  is  based. 

6.  Where  the  oil  switch  is  used  at  a  lower  voltage  than  the 
maximum  for  which  it  is  designed  it  is  assumed  that  a  1  per  cent, 
increase  in  kilovolt-ampere  rupturing  capacity  is  permissible 
for  every  1  per  cent,  decrease  in  operating  voltage. 

Any  departure  from  the  above  conditions  will  change  the 
relative  rating.  All  reactances  added  by  lines,  transformers,  or 
otherwise  will  increase  the  rupturing  capacity  in  direct  proportion. 

The  location  of  the  oil  switch  in  the  system  the  speed  and 
the  operating  characteristics  of  the  switch  mechanism,  and 
the  method  of  tripping  the  switch  are  other  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  choice  of  the  oil  switch  suited  for 
the  particular  requirements. 

For  instantaneous  automatic  direct  connection  to  generator 
busbars,  an  oil  switch  should  be  selected  that  has  an  ultimate 
breaking  capacity  equal  to  the  total  capacity  in  kilovolt-amperes 
of  the  generators  which  are  directly  connected  to  the  busbars, 
and  this  regardless  of  whether  the  oil  switches  are  placed  between 
the  generators  and  busbars  or  between  the  busbars  and  other 
apparatus.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  aggregate  short-circuit  (nir- 
rents  of  all  the  generators  feeding  through  the  oil  switch  to  the 
short-circuit  which  has  occurred  at  some  point  beyond  the  switch. 

For  instantaneous  automatic  direct  connection  to  transformer 
secondary  busbars,  there  should  be  selected  an  oil  switch  that 
has  an  ultimate  breaking  capacity  equal  to  twice  the  kilovolt- 
ampere  capacity  of  all  the  transformers  feeding  the  busbars. 
This  rule  is  based  on  the  amount  of  current  that  the  transformers 
will  permit  to  flow  under  short-circuit  conditions.  In  case  the 
transformer  secondaries  are  not  connected  together  on  the  bus, 
or  feed  separate  circuits,  the  capacity  of  the  breaker  should,  of 
course,  be  twice  that  of  the  transformer  feeding  the  circuit. 
Time-limit  relays  (see  Chap.  XVI),  when  set  for  an  absolute 
minimum  of  two  seconds  on  any  current  setting  of  the  relay, 
may  be  regarded  as  doubling  the  capacity  of  any  automatic  oil 
switch  to  which  they  are  apphed.  Non-automatic  oil  switches 
may  be  applied  to  circuits  of  three  times  the  capacity  to  which 
similar  automatic  oil  switches  would  be  apphed. 

An  oil  switch  should  never  be  installed  on  any  circuit  where  it 
will  be  subjected,  under  any  conditions,  to  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  its  rated  voltage. 
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Ultimate  Breaking  Capacity  of  Oil  Switches,  in  Kw. 
Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


1 

1 

Kw.  rating 

Remarks: 

Type  1 

Rating, 

Line 

Number  of  polos  and 

or     j 
form 

amp. 

voltage 

Single- 
phase 

Two- 
phase 

Three- 
phase 

throws.'     Operation, 
Installution 

1(A) 

80 

3.300 

150 

300 

275 

2.    3,    i   poles,    single-throw. 

50 

6.600 

150 

300 

275 

Operation:  Manual,  non- 
automatic.  Mounted  on 
panel  or  wall. 

D 

100-1.000 

3.300 

2.000 

4.000 

3.. 500 

2,    3.    4    poles,    single-    and 

, 

100-300 

6,000 

2.000 

4.000 

3.. 500 

double-throw.  Operation: 
Manual,  non-automatic. 
Mounted  on  panel  or  wall. 

B 

10-300 

600 

1..500 

3.000 

2.600 

2,    3.    4    poles,    single-throw. 

10-300 

2.500 

1..500 

3.000 

2.600 

Operation:  Manual,  auto- 
matic Mounted  on  panel 
or  wall.  Tripping  coil  in 
series  with  main  circuit. 

J 

10-300 

3.300 

1,000 

2.000 

1.800 

2.  3,  4  poles,  double-throw. 
Operation:     Manual,    auto- 
matic.    Mounted  on  panel 
Tripping  coil  in  series  with 

F 

300 

3.000 

1..500 

3.000 

2.000 

2,    3,   4    poles,    single-throw. 

10-200 

6.000 

1.500 

3.000 

2,000 

Operation:  Manual  or  elec- 
trical, automatic,  non-auto- 
matic. Tnpping  coil  in 
scries  with  main  circuit  or 
in  connection  with  series 
transformers.  Mounted  on 
panel,  on  wall,  or  in  man- 
holes. 

B 

2.0O0 

600 

5.000 

10,000 

8,500 

2,    3,    4    poles,    single-throw. 

1.200 

3.300 

5.000 

10.000 

8,. 500 

Operation:   Manual  or  elec- 

600 

6.H00 

5.000 

10,000 

8.. 500 

trical,    automatic    or    non- 

300 

11.000 

5,000 

10.000 

8.500 

automatic.     Tripping      coil 

100 

22,000 

5.000 

10,000 

8,500 

in  connection  with  scries 
transformers.  Mounted  on 
panel,   wall,   or  framework. 

Kva. 

Kva. 

Kva. 

C 

3,000 

2.  .500 

42.000 

84,000 

60.000 

Single-pole,         single-throw 

600-1.000 

1.5.000 

28.000 

56,000 

40.000 

Operation:   Electrical,  auto- 

600-1.200 

2.5.000 

42.000 

84,000 

60.000 

matic     or     non-automatic. 

2.000 

15.000 

42,000 

84,000 

60,000 

Tripping  coil  in  connection 
with  series  transformers. 
Mounted  in  cells. 

>  The  number  of  throws  and  poles  built  in  one  oil  veawl. 
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Ultimate  Bbeaking  Capacity  of  Oil  Switches,  in  Kw.  (Vonlinucd) 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


Type 

Line 
voltage 

Kw.  rating 

Remarks: 
Number  of  poles  and 
throws.'     Operation. 
Installation 

or        """"K. 
form 

Single-          Two- 
phase         phase 

i 

Three- 
phase 

E 

1,200 
600 
300 
100 

3.500 
7.500 
16,500 
25.000 

6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6,000 

12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 

10,400 
10,400 
10.400 
10,400 

Single-pole,  single-throw. 
Operation:  Manual  or  elec- 
trical, automatic,  non-auto- 
matic. Tripping  coil  in 
connection  with  series  trans- 
formers.    Mounted  in  cells- 

G 

100 
200 

60.000 
120,000 

115.000 
115,000 

230,000 
230,000 

200,000 
200,000 

Single-pole,  single-throw. 
Operation:  Electrical,  auto- 
matic or  non-automatic. 
Mounted  separately  or  in 
cells.  Tripping  coil  with 
series  transformers. 

GA 

300 
000 

44,000 
00,000 
88,000 
110,000 
165.000 



60,000 
80,000 
100.000 
120,000 

Single-pole,  single-throw. 
Operation:  Manual  or  elec- 
trical, automatic  or  non- 
automatic.  Mounted  sepa- 
rately or  in  cells  Tripping 
coil  with  series  transformers 
or  relay  with  series  coil. 

L 

50-200 
50-200 

60.000 
88.000 

12,000 
12,000 

20,000 
20,000 

Single-pole,  single-throw. 
Operation:  Electrical  or 
manual,  automatic  or  non- 
automatic.  Mounted  in 
cells  or  separate  .Tripping 
coil  with  series  transformers 

'  The  nuniber  of  poles  and  throws  built  in  one  oil  vessel. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  voltage  of  oil  switches  mounted 
on  the  board  shall  not  exceed  2,500.  The  above  switches  are 
constructed  for  operation  in  plants  where  the  normal  full  load 
of  the  generators  in  the  whole  system  or  section  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  given  kw,  rating. 

Oil  switches  are  constructed  so  that  single,  double,  triple,  or 
four-pole  switches  are  contained  in  one  oil  vessel.  Moreover, 
sets  of  two,  three,  or  four  single-pole  switches  in  separate  vessels 
can  be  operated  as  double,  triple,  or  four-pole  switches  bj^  operat- 
ing them  through  a  common  mechanism.  The  former  are  used 
for  tensions  up  to  6,600  volts  and  the  latter  with  isolated  phases 
for  all  higher  and  extra-high  voltages.     If  these  switches  are 
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to  be  used  as  double-throw  switches,  their  number  must  be  doubled, 
with  the  exception  of  type  K3  (G.  E.  Co.),  which  contains  the 
necessary  number  of  contacts  and  studs  in  one  vessel.  Two 
sets  of  operating  mechanisms  are  neces.sary  for  each  set  of  double- 
throw  switches,  which  are  interlocked  mechanically  or  electrically, 
so  that  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  close  both  throws  at  the  same 
time.     Each  switch  consists  of  three  parts : 

1.  A  frame  holding  the  studs,  contact  pieces,  and  porcelain 
bushings. 

2.  A  removable  oil  vessel  mounted  on  the  frame. 

3.  Movable  contact  bridges  with  operating  devices. 

The  contact  pieces  with  the  movable  contact  bridges  arc  the 
parts  which  carry  the  current  and  which  when  separated  by  the 
action  of  the  mechanism  open  the  circuit.  They  must  be  of 
ample  cross  section  to  carry,  without  undue  rise  in  temperature, 
the  current  for  which  the  oil  switch  is  designed.  The  area  of  the. 
contact  surfaces  must  also  be  sufficient  to  carry  safely  the  required 
current.  It  is  often  possible  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
contact  surfaces  of  an  oil  switch  by  increasing  the  pressure  with 
which  these  surfaces  are  held  in  contact.  The  design  of  the 
contacts  must  be  such  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  contact 
surfaces  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  arcing  which  is  likely  to 
occur  between  these  faces  when  opening  the  circuit.  This  end 
may  be  accomplished  either  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  contacts 
which  remain  closed  until  the  main  current-carrying  surfaces 
have  separated  and  which  take  the  arc  due  to  the  final  opening 
of  the  circuit  (like  the  auxiliary  carbon  contacts  of  a  circuit 
breaker),  or  by  making  the  contacts  of  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
controller  fingers  where  the  main  contact  surfaces  open  first  and 
the  final  break  occurs  on  the  points  of  the  fingers.  An  ideal 
contact  would  be  one  which  is  self-adjusting,  both  in  regard  to 
alignment  of  surfaces  and  in  compensating  for  wear  due  to 
continued  operation  or  severe  arcing.  Freezing  or  sticking  of 
contacts  due  to  arcing  at  the  instant  of  operation  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  it  must  be  po.ssible  to  actuate  an  electrically  operated 
switch  manually  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety.  It  is,  of 
course,  highly  desirable  that  the  contact  surfaces  should  be 
easily  accessible  for  inspection  and  repair. 

The  insulating  parts  of  an  oil  switch  which  separate  the  line 
contacts  and  current-carrying  parts  from  each  other  and  from 
ground  must  be  of  suflBcient  mechanical  strength  to  withstand 
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considerable  rough  usage  and  capable  of  withstanding  some 
degree  of  heat.  The  material  which  affords  the  most  permanent 
insulation  is  glazed  porcelain.  It  can  be  used  equally  well  in 
air  or  in  oil.  Porcelain  has  only  the  mechanical  disadvantages 
that  it  is  somewhat  easily  broken  and  that  it  gradually  develops 
cracks  when  placed  under  strain.     Glazed  porcelain  is  not  affected 


Fig.  88. — K3  oil  switch  mounted  on  pipe  supports  back  of  the  panel. 


by  atmospheric  action,  will  not  absorb  moisture  even  though 
tainted  with  chemical  vapors,  and  is  easily  cleaned  off  when  fouled, 
leaving  a  surface  as  good  as  before.  Neither  is  glazed  porcelain 
softened  by  heat. 

Hard  rubber  is  also  a  good  insulator  for  use  in  air,  as  it  is  strong 
mechanically  and  has  permanent  insulating  qualities  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  used  under  oil  or  where  it  is 
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possible  for  oil  to  reach  it  owing  to  its  very  rapid  deterioration 
under  such  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  fiber  is  mechan- 
ically tougher  than  porcelain  and  can  be  used  under  oil  with  a 
good  degree  of  safety  and  permanence,  but  it  warps  and  dis- 
integrates under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  A  molded 
composition  is  used  with  very  good  success  by  the  Hartman 
Circuit  Breaker  Company  both  for  oil  tanks  and  for  insulating 
material  on  which  live  contact  parts  are  mounted.  Protection 
against  atmospheric  action — both  from  disintegration  of  the 
material  and  from  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  by 
the  material — is  secured  by  a  surface  skin  of  glaze. 

Another  material  which  is  extensively  used  as  an  insulating 
material  is  wood.  Dry,  well-seasoned  wood  is  an  excellent 
in.sulator,  is  easily  worked  into  almost  any  shape,  is  strong 
mechanically,  and  is  permanent  in  form  and  insulating  qualities. 
However,  wood  must  be  prepared  against  the  absorption  of 
moisture  before  it  is  placed  in  actual  service,  by  closing  the  pores 
with  some  insulating  material.  In  moderate-voltage  service 
.soapstone  makes  a  good  material  for  bases  which  support  con- 
tacts where  good  insulating  qualities  are  required. 

All  mechanism  should  be  as  simple  and  reliable  in  action  as 
possible.  The  fewer  special  auxiliarj^  attachments,  the  more 
reliable  will  be  the  operation  of  the  apparatus.  The  action  of  the 
oil  switch  in  making  and  interrupting  circuits  must  be  positive 
and  rapid,  because  the  effectiveness  of  the  device  is  largely  due  to 
the  quickness  with  which  the  circuit  is  opened. 

Figure  88  shows  a  K3  four-pole  single-  and  double-throw 
switch  which  release  mechanism,  mounted  on  pipe  supjiorts  back 
of  the  panel. 

Cables  or  bar  connections  are  led  to  the  outside  terminal  of 
the  poles  at  safe  distances  from  all  metallic  parts.  The  wedge- 
shaped  copper  bridges  are  fastened  to  wooden  rods  connected  to 
the  operating  mechanism  so  that  they  can  move  through  the 
frame.  They  are  operated  rapidly  and  simultaneously  under 
oil.  The  oil  vessel  is  lined  throughout  with  laminated  wood  and 
is  furnished  with  barriers  of  the  same  material,  which  are  held 
securely  in  position  between  the  poles  of  the  switch.  When  the 
switch  is  to  be  tripped  automatically,  the  tripping  coil  operates 
the  linkage  of  the  mechanism  without  moving  the  handle  on  the 
front  of  the  board  from  its  "closed"  position,  which  might 
otherwise  injure  the  attendant.     This  action  is  made  possible 
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by  the  slot  in  the  horizontal  member  of  the  meehiiiiisin  on  the 
front  of  the  board.     If,  for  instance,  the  operator  closes  a  switch 


U- N li 

Fig.  89. — K20  oil  switch  with  series  ammeter. 


Fig.  90.— K2  oil  switch. 


on  a  short-circuit  or  overloaded  line,  the  tripping  coil  will  immedi- 
ately throw  open  the  oil  switch  without  throwing  out  the  handle 
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in  the  hand  of  the  operator.  Such  switches  arc  termed  non- 
dosablc  on  overloatL  The  position  of  mounting  thus  requires 
a  base  casting  and  extension  Hnk.  The  K20  oil  switch  is  adapted 
for  use  as  a  eontrolUng  device  for  induction  motors  in  any 
industrj'  where  inflammable  materials  or  explosive  gases  are 


Switch  Closed 


<%"-!£? 


Fn;.  91. — Pipe  mechanism  for  operation  of  K  and  K2  oil  swilihes. 

present.  This  switch  is  entirely  enclosed,  has  no  live  parts 
exposed,  and  therefore  minimizes  the  fire  hazard.  When  non- 
automatic  it  is  generally  employed  with  induction  motors  when 
fu.scs  arc  installed.  The  automatic  switch  has  usually  an  inverse 
time-limit  adjustment  of  fifteen  seconds  at  the  starting  current 
of  the  motor  or  approximately  five  times  the  running  current. 
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This  gives  a  time  delay  of  about  three  minutes  at  25  per  cent, 
overload.  Figure  89  shows  the  K20  switch  with  a  series  ammeter 
on  the  top.  The  leads  are  brought  out  through  the  bottom 
of  the  cover  frame.  In  Fig.  90  we  have  one  triple-pole,  single- 
throw  K2  switch  with  electrical  trip  (one  coil)  for  use  with  series 
transformer.  For  the  double-pole,  single-throw  switches  the 
middle  pole  of  the  three-pole  switch  is  omitted.  The  contact 
fingers  of  this  switch  are  flared  and  made  of  drop-forged  copper, 
fastened  to  the  studs  by  heavy  springs  which  insure  good  contact 
with  the  movang  blades.  The  shape  of  the  blade  is  such  that  the 
final  interruption  of  the  circuit  occurs  on  the  flared  portion  of 
the  contact  fingers  and  above  the  working  surface  of  the  blade. 
The  oil  vessels  are  of  sheet  metal  lined  with  maple.  Figure 
91  shows  the  method  of  mounting  double,  triple,  or  four-pole 
K2  non-automatic  oil  switches.  They  are  mounted  on  the  wall 
or  in  cells  removed  from  the  board.  The  mounting  also  applies 
to  automatic  switches.  The  method  of  mounting  shown  allows 
the  placing  of  the  oil  switch  in  any  position  relative  to  the  board. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  length  of  compression 
members  of  the  operating  mechanism  be  not  too  great,  as  other- 
wise bending  will  take  place,  so  that  the  switch  is  not  com- 
pletely opened  or  closed.  Such  members  may  be  strengthened 
by  guides  or  through  increase  in  cross  section.  Figure  92  is  a 
photograph  of  three  single-pole,  single-throw  K2  switches  for 
15,000  volts  and  300  amp.,  operated  from  the  same  mechanism 
by  means  of  a  common  shaft.  Each  oil  switch  is  mounted  in  a 
separate  cell  of  brick  or  other  fireproof  material  (omitted  in  the 
cut).  The  mounting  of  the  cells  and  the  corresponding  switches 
relative  to  their  control  panel  is  such  that  the  rod  from  the  board 
operates  the  shaft  between  its  bearings  or  immediately  outside 
of  one  of  the  bearings. 

Figure  93  shows  arrangements  for  an  electrically  operated 
three-pole  K2  oil  switch.  The  switch  and  d.c.  solenoid  are 
mounted  on  pipe  supports.  Their  relative  positions  may  be 
varied  as  desired,  provided  the  necessary  changes  in  operating 
mechanism  are  made.  Sets  of  two,  three,  or  four  single-pole 
switches  in  cells  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  92  may  be  operated 
with  common  solenoids  in  place  of  mechanical  de\'ices.  Figure 
94  shows  a  triple-pole  oil  switch,  type  K4  with  electric  trip. 
For  double-pole,  the  middle  pole  of  the  triple-pole  switch  is 
omitted.     The  oil  switches  are  mounted  on  the  board  and  are 
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FtG.  92. — Triple-pole,  .single-throw  15,000-volt  K2  oil  switches  for  remote  control. 
(Each  pole  is  installed  in  a  separate  brick  cell,  not  shown.) 


lia.  'M. — ls.2  oil  switches  operated   by  direct-current  solenoids. 
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braced   by   two   pipe   supports   apiece   because   of   the    greater 
weight  and  lever  arm. 

AVhen  mounting  oil  switches,  provision  must  be  made  allowing 
removal  of  the  oil  vessel  when  the  switch  is  open.  In  excep- 
tional cases  allowance  can  be  made  for  removal  of  the  vessel 
when  the  switch  is  closed,   when  special  care  in  handling  is 


for  aP  Smtch 


^ 


- i. 

Fig.  94. — K4  oil  .-iwitrh. 


necessary.  This  condition  is  fi.xed  by  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  floor  or  cell  bottom.  The  method 
of  mounting  a  three-pole  type  K4  oil  switch  on  pipe  supports 
is  given  in  Fig.  95. 

These  switches  maj-  also  be  furnished  with  a  low-voltage  coil 
or  with  different  relays  (see  following  chapter)  and  auxihary 
switches  (for  interlocking  electrically).  When  solenoid-operated 
switches  are  used,  control  switches  and  control  relays  with  signal 
lamps  must  be  provided. 

Recently  the  General  Electric  Company  introduced  the  K12 
oil  switch,  which  supersedes  the  K2  and  K4  switches.  It  has 
many  features  like  the  last  mentioned  and  diifers  only  in  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  operating  mechanism. 

Figure  96  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  d.c.  solenoid  for  operating 
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an  oil  switch.  It  luis  two  wiiuliiigs  (sec  Fig.  93),  tlip  larger  t)iic% 
-•1,  being  the  closing  coil  anil  B  the  tripping  coil.  A  small  double- 
pole  controlling  switch  is  mounted  on  the  Iward,  which  controls 
the  current  for  the  opening  and  closing  coils.  A  red  bull's-eye 
lamp  shows  when  the  switch  is  closed,  and  a  green  one  when  it  is 
open.  On  the  solenoid  there  are  also  two  small  auxiliary  switches 
1  and  2.     Switch  1  is  open  when  the  oil  switch  is  closed,  that  is, 
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after  coil  A  has  operated.  It  is  clo.sed  when  the  oil  switch  is 
open.  The  action  of  switch  2  is  the  rever.se  of  that  of  switch  1. 
The  object  of  each  of  the  two  auxiliary  switches  is  to  disconnect 
the  coil  with  which  it  is  in  scries,  after  this  coil  has  operated,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  into  circuit  the  coil  of  the  other  switch, 
thus  preparing  the  solenoifl  for  reversing,  which  is  made  possible 
by  operation  of  the  controlling  switch.  The  auxiliary  switches 
also  operate  the  signal  lamps.     Resistance  R  is  used  only  when 
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the  d.c.  circuit  for  the  operation  of  the  solenoids  has  an  e.m.f. 
over  125  volts.  The  solenoids  and  lamps  are  protected  by  the 
fuses  F  and  /.  The  opening  coil  B  is  smaller  because  the  weight 
of  the  contact  bridge  helps  to  open  the  oil  switch.  The  diagram 
is  for  non-automatic  operation. 


Fio.  96. — Diagram  of  a  solenoid-operated  oil  switch. 


When  oil  switches  are  to  be  used  as  double-throw  switches,  as 
is  the  case  when  transferring  connections  between  busbar  sets, 
the  simultaneous  closing  of  both  throws  must  be  prevented. 
For  mechanically  or  electrically  operated  switches  this  is  provided 
for  in  the  mechanical  or  electrical  interlocking  de\nces. 


FiQ,  97. — Diagram  of  two  interlocked  solenoid-operated  oil  switches. 


Figure  97  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  two  electrically  interlocked 
solenoid  mechanisms  for  the  operation  of  two  oil  switches. 
Ai  and  A2  are  the  closing  and  Bi  and  B2  the  opening  coils. 
Auxiliary  switch  1  closes  the  side  a  when  the  oil  switch  Ui  is 
closed.  Similarly  switch  3  closes  side  c  when  switch  Ui  is  closed. 
Switch  1  closes  side  b  when  Ui  is  open,  and  switch  2  closes  side 
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d  whon  f '2  is  open.  Consider,  for  example,  that  f  ^  is  closed,  as 
indicated  by  the  red  lamp  ho,  and  that  C2  is  in  the  upper  position. 
Then  switch  i  will  close  side  c.  If  wc  now  attempt  to  close 
switch  Ui,  wc  throw  Ci  into  the  upper  position  in  order  to  excite 
coil  Ai.  But  d  of  switch  U2  is  open.  Therefore  Ai  is  not  in 
position  to  close  Ui,  and  therefore  Ui  cannot  be  closed.  This 
shows  that  both  switches  cannot  be  closed  at  the  same  time, 
but  that  they  can  be  opened  together.  In  Fig.  97  both  switches 
are  non-automatic. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  KIO  and  Klo  oil  switches  are  adapted 
for  potentials  between  22,000  and  110,000  volts.  Each  pole  is 
contained  in  a  boiler  tank  of  such  dimen.sions  that  no  barriers 
between  the  leads  and  no  cells  for  the  tank  are  necessary.  The 
switches  are  especially  suited  for  overhead  and  also  open  wiring. 
The  bushings  of  the  outgoing  leads  are  of  the  built-up  type 
ha\'ing  porcelain  ends  with  intermediate  rings  of  compound  and 
threaded  fiber  washers  between  joints.  As  to  the  operation  of 
these  switches,  attention  is  called  to  the  attempt  made  to  use 
compres.sed  air  for  remote  control  when  direct  current  for  the 
actuation  of  a  solenoid  mechanism  is  not  available.  For  that 
purpose  a  small  a.c.  air-compressor  equipment  with  an  air- 
diaphragm  mechanism  in  connection  with  remote-control  elec- 
tricalij'  operated  valves  is  to  be  used. 

The  overload  protection  of  these  switches  sometimes  permits 
the  adoption  of  a  series  relay  trip.  (See  following  chapter.) 
63-  means  of  hand-operated  switches  this  trip  acts  directly  on  the 
toggle  mechanism,  while  by  means  of  the  .solenoid  operation  of  the 
oil  switch  it  influences  the  tripping  coil  of  the  solenoid  to  close 
an  au-xiliary  small  switch  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

Figure  98  shows  a  single  element  of  a  Kl.'j  110,000-volt  oil 
switch  .solenoid- operated. 

For  outdoor  service  and  very  high  voltages  up  to  110,000 
the  General  Electric  Company,  recommends  the  use  of  its  oil 
switch  K22  of  the  tank  type.  Figm-e  99  shows  a  triple-pole  oil 
switch  con.sisting  of  three  units.  Each  jwle  of  the  switch  is 
contained  and  supported  by  an  oil  tank  of  boiler  iron  double- 
lapped,  riveted  and  calked.  The  cover  is  provided  with  vents  to 
release  the  gases  formed  by  the  arc  set  up  by  opening  and  closing 
the  switch.  The  cover  supports  the  switch  mechanism  and  bush- 
ings. The  bushings  are  made  for  the  higher  voltages  (70,000  to 
110,000  volts),  of  porcelain  petticoat  tubes  outside  the  cover. 
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while  inside  the  cover  they  are  built  up  with  rings  of  compound 
and  treated  fiber  washers,  forming  a  shell  of  high  dielectric 
strength.  Through  the  center  of  the  bushings  passes  a  rod  which 
is   joined    to    the    contact   stud    of   the   switch.     The    contacts 


Fig.  9S. — K15  oil  switch,  single-pole,  solenuid-oiJc'r:ited. 

are  of  the  sliding-wedge  construction,  each  phase  containing  two 
of  these  contacts  in  series.  The  stationary  contacts  consist  of 
widely  flared  fingers  and  extra-long  arcing  trips.  The  movable 
contacts  are  of  wedge-shaped  copper  blades,  being  drawn  up  in 
vertical  plane  by  the  switch  mechanism.  The  operating  rods  of 
each  element  are  connected  together  and  maj^  be  operated 
by  hand  lever,  direct-current  solenoid,  or  air  diaphragms.  The 
automatic  operation  is  actuated  by  trip  coils  acting  directly  on 
the  switch  toggle  and  operated  by  current  transformers.  The 
transformers  are  of  the  bushing  type  having  for  its  primary  the 
metal  rod  of  the  switch  bushing  and  for  its  secondary  a  copper 
ribbon  wound  on  an  iron  core  which  is  placed  around  the  bushing. 
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The  General  Electric  Company  rcconiniouds  typ(>s  113  and  III 
oil  switches  for  the  largest  stations  with  any  voltage.  (See  Fig. 
100.)  The.se  switches  are  ilistinguished  from  all  other  types  by 
three  characteristics.  Each  terminal  of  a  pole  pair  is  contained 
in  a  separate  oil  vessel,  the  outside  terminals  are  on  the  bottoms 


Fig.  on. — Triple-polo  oil  switth  comijrising  throe  units 


of  the  ves.sels  instead  of  the  top  or  side,  as  in  other  types,  and 
finally  the  switch  is  operated  by  a  d.c.  motor.  Each  pole  pair 
is  mounted  in  a  separate  cell,  three  such  cells  constituting  a 
three-pole  switch.  Since  each  pole  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  ves.spl 
the  arcs  at  the  points  of  interruption  are  separated,  which 
increases  the  safety  of  the  device.  Since  the  cable  connections 
are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  they  are  separated  from 
all  movable  parts,  affording  better  insulation  and  easier  access. 
The  metal  plungers  which  project  through  the  top  of  the  insu- 
lators are  connected  to  a  metallic  cross  arm,  which  in  turn  is 
joined  to  the  operating  mechanism  by  wooden  rods.  The  operat- 
ing height  of  the  plunger  is  12  inches  for  6,000  volts  and  17 
inches  for  12,000  volts.  All  poles  open  simultaneously,  six  arcs 
being  formed  in  the  three-pole  switch.  The  cells  enclosing 
the  switches  are  made  of  brick.  The  top  and  bottom  are  slate, 
the  bottom  containing  the  insulators  for  the  cable  connections. 
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The  motor  operation  has  an  advantage  over  tlie  solenoid  method 
in  that  it  operates  the  switches  more  rapidlj'  than  the  solenoid 
under  lower  service  voltage.  Figure  102  shows  an  H3  switch 
designed  for  15,000  volts,  good  for  1,200  amp.  The  oil  vessels 
are  made  of  brass  or  sheet  steel  lined  with  insulating  material. 
For  60,000  volts  and  over,  the  vessels  are  made  barrel-shaped 


Fig.   100. — Motor-operated  H3  oil  switch. 


and  are  constructed  of  wood,  held  together  b}^  rope  windings, 
being  supported  in  the  cell  on  four  insulated  legs.  (See  Fig.  101.) 
Figure  102  is  the  wiring  diagram  for  the  motor  of  an  H3  oil 
switch.  Its  operation  consists  essentially  in  winding  up  two 
spiral  springs  after  each  throw  of  the  switch.  Opening  of  the 
oil  switch  is  entirely  independent  of  the  motor.  A  control  switch 
or  relay  on  the  board  controls  the  circuit  of  an  electric  magnet 
operating  a  toggle.  This  toggle  releases  the  spring  which  operates 
the  switch,  simultaneously  starting  the  motor  to  wind  up  the 
springs. 
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The  floor  where  the  cells  are  set  up  requires  special  construction 
on  account  of  the  cell  weight  and  the  cable  connections  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cell. 

Westinghouse  oil  switches  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  the 
first  comprising  those  in  which  the  interrupting  device  is  similar 
to  a  knife  switch,  so  that  each  pole  pair  is  interrupted  on  one  side 


I'lu.   101. — Motor-operated  H3  oil  .switch  for  00,000  volts. 

onlj',  the  second  group  including  forms  where  there  is  inter- 
ruption at  both  terminals  of  each  pole  pair.  In  the  first  group 
arc  the  several  knife  blades  connected  together  by  a  specially 
treated  wooden  piece  which  is  itself  connected  by  a  rod  of  the 
same  material  to  the  operating  lever.  Knife-blade  contacts 
are  used  for  type  I  and  D  switches  as  thej'  insure  the  best  contact 
for  low-temperature  rise.  Each  jaw  has  an  arcing  piece  attached 
which  takes  the  final  break,  thus  preventing  any  possibility  of 
arcing  between  the  jaws  and  the  blades.  Insulating  barriers 
are  fastened  to  the  cover  between  the  pole  pairs.  In  type  B 
each  pole  has  a  separate  tank  lined  with  insulation.  All  tanks, 
terminal  insulators,  and  operating  mechanisms  are  carried  on 
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a  cast-iron  frame  fastened  to  the  switchboard  or  wall  for  remote 
control.  The  contacts  are  of  brush  type  and  are  held  in 
open  position  by  gravity.  (See  Fig.  103.)  The  tanks  and  rods 
carrying   the    contacts   serve    as   barriers   between   the    points 
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FiQ.  102. — Connections  of  controlling  circuits  for  H3  oil  switch  with  magnetic 
release.  (Using  double-throw  controlling  switch,  normally  open  with  double- 
throw  contact  fingers.) 

where  arcing  may  occur.  At  overload  or  short-circuit  the 
tripping  coil  which  opens  the  oil  switch  releases  a  trigger,  so  that 
the  handle  is  not  thrown  open.  For  voltages  above  6,600 
it  is  advisable  to  ground  the  metallic  framework  of  the  breakers, 
and  in  cases  where  the  power  is  more  than  4,000  kw.  per  circuit 
it  is  the  best  practice  to  operate  the  oil  switch  apart  from  the 
switchboard.  For  higher  voltages  and  larger  power  the  Westing- 
house  Company  makes  use  of  type  C  switches  electricalh' operated 
and  mounted  in  fireproof  cells.  They  are  used  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  where  types  K6  or  H3  of  G.  E.  make  would 
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be  used.  Figures  104  and  10.5  show  the  outHnes  of  the  cells  ami 
the  operating  mechanism  and  a  view  of  the  switch  proper.  Each 
cell  contains  one  pole  pair  in  one  oil  tank,  which  is  easily 
removable. 

The  main  moving  contacts  are  of  the  lainiiiatod  bvitt-hrush 
type.     The  form  of  lamination  is  such  as  to  provide  au  end-on 


It    mechanism   and    terminalB,    2,()00-amp    oil 
open  position. 


itili,  type  13, 


contact  at  minimum  pressure.  The  brushes  have  a  wiping  or 
.self-cleaning  action  during  the  motion  of  closing  or  opening. 
The  movable  contacts  are  connected  to  the  mechanism  by  a  rod. 
The  insulating  portion  of  this  rod  is  of  treated  wood,  but  the 
part  of  the  rod  that  pas.ses  through  the  top  of  the  expansion 
chamber  is  made  of  steel  of  smaller  diameter  to  make  the  area 
expo-sed  to  the  internal  gas  pressure  as  small  as  possible.  Arcing 
contacts  are  provided  making  contact  with  the  head  of  a  remov- 
able stud  on  the  stationary'  contact.  The  leads  are  brought  out 
at  the  rear  of  the  switch  and  may  pass  directly  into  a  masonry 
coHfiuit.  Fireproof  insulating  barriers  are  provided  between 
pha.ses  on  the  back  of  the  cell,  and  smaller  barriers  of  .slate  or 
asbestos  are  placed  between  cables  of  the  same  phase.  The  oil 
tanks  are  of  elliptical  shape,  constructed  of  heavy  .sheet  metal 
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with  lap-woldoil  joints.  The  interior  of  the  tanks  is  provided 
with  seamless  niicarta  linings  as  an  additional  protection  against 
arcing  from  contacts  to  the  tank.  Over  the  tank  is  situated  an 
expansion  chamber  which  provides  a  large  air  space  above  the 
oil  level  for  the  formed  gas.     The  chamber  is  made  of  bronze 
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Fui.    10.^. — Ty|X!  C  oil  switch,  solenoid-operated. 

alloy  and  braced  to  the  tank.  Each  chamber  has  a  vent  to 
provide  an  e.xit  for  ga.ses,  but  baffled  so  as  to  prevent  the  throwing 
of  oil  at  times  of  excessive  disturbances.  The  operating  mechan- 
ism consists  of  a  system  of  levers  actuated  by  a  direct-current 
shunt-tripping  solenoid  requiring  a  current  of  12.5  or  250  volts. 
To  make  the  opening  of  the  breaker  rapid  and  positive,  accelerat- 
ing springs  are  used  in  order  to  force  it  to  the  open  position. 
Dash-pots  absorb  the  momentum  of  the  mechanism  in  closing 
and  opening. 
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A  conlrol  .swil<:h  governs  the  opcnitioii.  T(>ll-t:il(!  indiculors 
and  red  and  green  signal  lamps  are  used  to  indicate  the  open  and 
closed  positions  of  the  oil  switch.  The  break  in  these  switches 
occurs  near  the  surface  of  the  oil  instead  of  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tank  as  in  type  H3. 

P^igure  106  is  a  manually  operated  type  E  switch,  mounted  in 
cells.     It  is  provided  with  an  automatic  tripping  coil.     A  toggle 
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Fio.    lOfl. —  Manually  operated  type  E  switch,  mounted  in  oellg. 


joint  operates  a  horizontal  shaft  from  which  the  switches  are 
operated  together  through  separate  rods.  These  rods  are  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  cell  between  the  doors.  Type  E  switch  is 
single-pole  and  is  mounted  in  seperate  cells,  being  fastened  to  the 
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slate  or  soapstone  cell  cover.  The  same  type  of  switch  witli 
electrical  operating  mechanism  is  shown  in  P'ig.  107.  The 
single-pole  switches  are  similar  to  the  manually  operated  type  E 
switch,  and  are  similarly  mounted  on  the  covers  of  the  cells  in 
which  they  are  contained.  Each  switch  has  its  own  solenoid 
mounted  on  the  cover,  but  they  are  all  simultaneously  operated 
from  a  single  control  switch  on  the  board.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions of  installation  an  interloclcing  mechanism  for  coupling 
together  the  poles  of  a  multipolar,  electrically  operated  oil  switch 
may  be  used. 

In  Fig.  108  we  have  a  set  of  three  single-pole  type  G  oil 
switches,  built  for  00,000  volts.  They  are  operated  l)y  a  common 
solenoid  mounted  at  the  foot  of  the  cell,  the  tanks  of  which  (one 
for  each  switch)  are  made  of  boiler  steel  lined  with  insulation. 
Poles  in  the  same  tank  are  separated  by  insulating  barriers. 
The  heavily  insulated  cable  terminals  project  about  4  ft.  6 
in.  above  the  top  of  the  cell.  The  three  vessels  may  be  mounted 
in  cells  or  on  iron-frame  supports.  The  crosspiece  operated  by 
the  solenoid  is  connected  to  three  sets  of  toggles  which  operate 
the  wooden  rods  of  the  U-shaped  contact  bridges. 

Figure  109  is  a  set  of  three  single-pole  type  G  oil  switches  for 
120,000  volts.  The  boiler-steel  tanks  are  supported  on  iron 
framework.  All  three  switches  are  operated  by  one  solenoid 
through  a  cross  arm  and  rod.  The  tanks  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  certain  distance.  A  new  oil  switch,  termed  type 
GA  lias  recently,  come  into  u.se  for  high-potential  systems  where 
circuits  carrying  large  amounts  must  be  broken.  This  type 
partly  supersedes  the  G  type  oil  switch.  Each  pole  of  the 
switch  is  a  separate,  distinct  unit  enclo.sed  in  an  oil  tank  composed 
of  boiler  sheet  steel.  The  walls  of  the  tank  are  lined  with  rope 
cement  paper. 

Figure  110  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  GA  oil  switch  in  its  dosing 
position. 

This  type  is  suitable  for  use  on  liigh-potenlial  circuits  whcic; 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  to  be  handled.  They  are  a(lui)le(l 
for  both  infloor  and  outdoor  service.  Each  pole  is  a  self-contained 
unit  consisting  of  an  oil  tank  of  heavy  sheet  steel.  On  the  top  of 
the  tank  is  mounted  the  operating  toggle  mechanism.  In  the 
outdoor  type  the  mechanism  is  entirely  covered  by  a  hood  with 
proper  gaskets  for  wcatherproofing.  The  lower  or  movable 
contacts  arc  carried  by  a  metallic  cross  l>ar  and  consist  of  pieces 
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of  cylindrical  brass  rod — butt  type — and  backed  by  compression 
springs  which  render  the  contacts  self-ahgning.  The  terminal 
bushings  are  of  the  condenser  type  and  consist  of  concentric 
layers  of  insulating  material  separating  layers  of  tinfoil.  The 
conductor,  consisting  of  metal  tube  or  rod,  is  the  core  of  the  bush- 
ing.    The  sections  of  the  condensers  are  so  proportioned  that 
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Fig.    107. — Type  E  oil  switch,  electrically  operated. 

equal  voltage  stresses  exist  between  successive  sections  and  each 
layer  of  insulating  material  has  an  equal  stress  imposed  upon  it. 
In  the  outdoor  type  the  condenser  terminal  bushing  is  protected 
by  a  series  of  porcelain  rain  shields  cemented  together  to  make 
a  weatherproof  unit.  In  the  indoor  style  the  condenser  bushings 
are  protected  against  the  ordinary  moisture  frequently  present, 
particularly  in  hydro-electric  power  plants,  by  a  covering  of 
waterproof  insulating  tubing  sealed  with  moisture-resisting 
compound.  The  GA  oil  switch  may  be  operated  either  by  hand 
or  electrically.  The  operating  mechani.sm  of  the  manually 
operated  switch  consists  of  a  single  system  of  levers,  bell  cranks 
and  links  actuated  by  a  toggle  mounted  on  a  panel.     The  dis- 
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tance  of  the  panel  from  the  switch  should,  however,  not  exceed 
HO  feet  The  electrically  operated  switch,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
operated  mechanism,  is  equii)pcd  with  an  accelerating  and 
cushioning  device. 


Fig.   108. — Type  G  oil  switch,  electrically  operated  for  60,000  volts. 

The  breaking  distances,  or  distances  between  the  contacts 
when  the  oil  switch  is  open,  arc  given  in  the  following  table. 


Volts  Bkeak,  Inches 

44,000 11.5 

66,000 16.5 

88,000 20,0 

110,000 23.5 

Figure  111  shows  the  outlines  of  a  type  L  oil  switch  for  88,000 
volts,  which  is  operated  either  manually  with  toggles  or  electric- 
ally. The  distance  of  contacts  above  the  cell  when  the  switch 
is  open  is  17  in.  for  a  60,000-volt  switch,  and  20  in.  for  88,000 
volts.  The  tanks  are  made  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  metal 
sheeting.  In  each  tank  there  is  a  double  barrier  between  the 
poles,  and  the  contacts  are  fastened  to  bushings  in  the  middle  of 
each  of  the  two  resulting  chambers.  A  movable  rod  between  the 
barriers  operates  the  contact  bridge  through  the  slots  cut  into 
the  barriers.     The  solenoids  arc  mounted  on  the  lower  part  and 
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operate  the  rods  of  tlie  eoiilaet  l)ri(Igc.s  lliroiigli  the  cro.ss  ariii 
and  toggle  ineeliaiiisin.  In  all  of  the  last-mentioned  switches 
heavily  insulated  cables  project  from  the  bushings  in  the  cover, 
to  which  the  circuit  connections  are  made.     These  switches  can 


Fio.  no.— Type  GA  oil  swildi. 

be  opened  automatically  or  non-automatically,  as  shown  bj'  the 
table  for  Westinghou.se  switches.  Special  appliances  for  auto- 
matic interruption  will  l)e  discus.sed  in  the  chapter  on  relays. 
Considering  the  gradual  increase  in  the  rating  of  oil  switches,  it 
is  noted  that  as  the  current-carrying  capacity  grows  the  weight 
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of  the  current-carrying  parts  becomes  greater,  and  also  the 
mechanism  for  operating  these  parts.  In  other  words,  the  inertia 
of  the  oil  switch  is  increased  and  also  the  friction  of  the  mech- 
anism. A  combined  accelerating  and  dash-pot  device  is  adopted 
for  accelerating  any  mass,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  in  turn  for 


Fig.    111. — Type  L  oil  switch,  electrically  operated  for  00,000  volts. 


bringing  the  accelerated  mass  quickly  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  This  device  consists  of  a  cylinder  having  a  piston  for  the 
dash-pot  action,  which  is  in  turn  actuated  bj^  a  powerful  spring 
for  the  accelerating  function.  The  combined  accelerating  and 
dashpot  cyhnder  is  a  unit  in  itself  and  is  mounted  on  the  operating 
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lever  of  the  magnet  mechanism  in  the  electrically  operateil 
types,  and  on  one  of  the  bell-crank  brackets  in  the  mechanical 
remote-control  types.  The  use  of  this  mechanism  is  necessary, 
especially  in  hifih-powered  oil  switches,  in  order  to  secure  positive 
action  under  conditions  of  short-circuit  which  cause  high  pressure 
in  the  tanks.  Such  a  pressure  acting  on  the  contact-carrying 
rods  without  this  device  has  been  known  to  prevent  the  movable 
contacts  from  traveling  more  than  a  short  distance  away  from  the 


Fig.   112. — 15,000-volt  tj-pe  C  non-automatic  oil  switch. 


stationary  contacts,  when  opening  very  slowly,  and  has  caused  the 
arc  to  persist  in  the  oil  for  a  lengtli  of  time  sufficient  to  generate 
a  pressure  in  the  oil  switch  strong  enough  to  disable  it. 

The  scope  of  this  treatise  does  not  make  it  possible  to  discuss 
the  products  of  all  manufacturers  of  oil  switches.  Only  tho.se 
have  been  selected  which  are  most  used  in  service,  and  their 
special  characteristics  have  been  emphasized.  Some  of  the 
products  of  the  Hartman  Circuit  Breaker  Company  also  deserve 
mention.  The  oil  tanks  of  switches  of  this  company  are  made  of 
molded  fiber,  so  that  a  good  sef)aration  of  both  poles  is  attained 
wiili  the  aid  of  the  rods  carrying  the  contact  bridge. 

The  pole  pairs  of  a  type  A  switch  are  in  separate  oil  tanks,  and 
the  whole  switch,  including  operating  mechanism  and  automatic 
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tripping  coil,  is  carried  on  two  pipes  fastened  to  the  switchboard 
For  low  voltages  and  small  capacity,  all  three-pole  pairs  are 
placed  in  one  tank.  Effective  barriers  against  arcing  are  found 
in  the  extra  wooden  rods  between  the  phases  and  the  operating 
rods  for  each  pole  pair.  Up-and-down  motion  of  the  rods  is 
brought  about  by  a  crank-like  motion  of  the  operating  mechanism. 
Figure  112  shows  type  C,  for  15,000  volts,  with  tanks  removed. 
The  covers  of  the  tanks,  together  with  the  bushings,  are  made 
of  treated  fiber.  The  illustration  shows  the  movable  laminated 
contacts  of  jaw  type  and  the  wedge-shaped  fixed  contacts  which 
fit  into  them. 

For  high  tensions  type  C  is  used,  which  is  operated  electrically 
from  the  board  or  by  a  wire-rope  arrangement.  Figure  113 
illustrates  a  three-pole  switch  with  two  series  transformers 
enclosed  in  tanks  similar  to  oil-switch  tanks.  In  the  illustration 
one  of  the  pole-pair  tanks  and  one  of  the  transformer  vessels  are 
removed.  The  outer  vessels  are  the  transformer  tanks.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  carried  on  two  pipe  supports.  Arrangements 
for  wire-rope  operation  and  electrical  manipulation  are  shown  in 
Figs.  114  and  115.  In  both  cases  the  switches  are  mounted  on  a 
distant  wall. 

The  type  H  switch  is  built  for  60,000  volts.  Instead  of  a 
double  break,  a  quadruple  break  is  used.  (See  Fig.  116.)  Two 
auxihary  poles  are  supphed  for  each  pole  pair,  and  the  two  contact 
bridges  are  operated  mechanically  by  two  rods.  The  treated 
fiber  tanks  are  fitted  with  barriers  and  projections,  which,  with 
the  movable  rods,  afford  separation  of  the  poles  and  auxiliary 
poles.  This  oil  switch,  like  the  type  C,  is  operated  electrically 
or  by  wire  rope,  and  can  be  opened  automatically  or  non-auto- 
matically.  The  fiber  sleeves  carrying  the  contacts  are  high  and 
quite  thick. 

The  Pacific  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  produces  an  oil 
switch  for  high  tension  in  which  each  pole  pair  is  actuated  by 
a  double-contact  arm  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis.  Figure 
117  shows  a  section  and  outline  of  one  of  these  switches  for 
110,000  volts.  The  contact  arm  is  mounted  on  a  bushing  on 
the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  operating  rod.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
contact  arm  connect  with  the  poles,  which  are  joined  to  the  circuit 
leads.  Two  or  three  of  these  switches  may  be  manually  operated 
as  two-  or  three-pole  switches.  If  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the 
arms  is  made  90°,  an  extra  long  interruption  of  phases  is  obtained. 
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To  limit  the  disturbance  in  the  oil  switch  ;ind  on  the  line, 
where  extremely  large  powers  at  high  voltages  must  be  controlled 
with  certainty  under  all  conditions,  a  type  of  oil  switch  has  been 
developed  in  which  a  reactance  is  cut  into  the  circuit  before 
the  main  contacts  open. 

These  switches  have  two  sets  of  contacts  per  pole  included  in 
and  operated  by  the  same  mechanism.     One  main  heavy  set  of 


Fio.   113. — Three-pole  type  C  automatic  oil  switch  for  wall  mountinK  and  remote 
control.      (.Shown  with  one  switch  and  one  transformer  tank  removed.) 


contacts  regularly  carry  the  load  current,  while  the  auxiliary 
second  set  only  carry  the  reduced  current  after  the  main  contacts 
have  opened  and  thus  introduced  the  reactance  into  the  circuit. 
The  auxiliary  contacts  rupture  the  final  current  when  they  sepa- 
rate and  are  also  first  to  make  contact  when  closing  the  switch. 
The  reactance  switch  clears  the  circuit  in  two  steps,  and 
although  the  first  step  produces  the  greatest  reduction  of  current, 
it  really  makes  a  very  small  disturbance  inasmuch  as  the  rate 
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of  change  is  comparatively  low.  The  second  step  will  therefore 
have  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  the  single-step  form  of  oil 
switch  would  have.  The  single-step  switch  makes  an  infinite 
rate  of  change  in  cutting  the  maximum  flow  instantly  to  nothing, 
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Fig.   114. — ^Rope  oper.ition  of  tjT^es  C  and  H  oil  su-itches. 


and  therefore  produces  the  ma.ximum  of  potential  surge.  When 
the  first  step  of  a  two-step  switch  acts,  it  still  leaves  a  closed 
circuit  in  which  the  stored  energy  of  the  apparatus  and  system 
will  dissipate  at  a  relatively  slow  rate,  whereas  in  the  single-step 
switch  this  energj-  has  to  be  absorbed  instantly  or  is  dissipated  in 
destructive  arcing  under  oil. 

The  design  of  a  suitable  reactive  coil  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  maximum  current  which  the  switch  will  be  required  to  rupture, 
the  potential  and  frequency  of  the  circuit,  and  the  time  which  the 
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Fig.   11.">. — Type  C  oil  switch,  electrically  operated  for  22,000  volts. 
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Fia.   116. — Type  H  oil  switch.  caVile  control  for  60,000  volts. 
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reactance  coil  may  be  required  to  carry  the  maximum  short- 
circuit  current  which  the  system  can  deliver  through  the  coil. 
A  coil  properly  designed  according  to  these  data  will  limit  the 
currents  to  desirable  values  and  carry,  with  a  good  margin,  the 
maximum  short-circuit  currents  for  periods  which  will  never  be 
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Fig.    117.— Oil  switch  for  110,000  volt.-^. 

exceeded  in  the  normal  operation  of  the  switch.  The  size  of 
conductor  in  such  reactance  coils  is  small,  compared  with  that 
normallj'  required  for  the  currents  involved,  because  of  the  short 
periods  during  which  the  reactance  is  in  service. 

The  reactance -coil  units  for  oil  switches  up  to  22,000  volts 
consist  of  one  well-insulated  coil  for  each  pole  mounted  in  the 
expansion  chamber  of  each  pole  on  substantial  treated  wood  strain 
insulators.  For  switches  from  25,000  to  110,000  volts  the  con- 
struction of  the  reactance  coils  is  similar  to  that  of  high-ten- 
sion core-type  transformer  coils.  These  coils  are  substantially 
mounted  and  are  completely  submerged  in  oil. 

Analysis  of  test  results  and  theoretical  considerations  indicate 
that  the  reactance  oil  switch  properly  designed  is  adapted  to  any 
possible  power  and  class  of  service.     This  is  due  to  the  readiness 
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with  which  the  current-limiting  reactance  can  be  introduced  into 
a  circuit  carrying  enormous  currents,  which  arc  thereby  reduced 
to    vahies   eiusily  within  the  rupturing  capacity  of  the  switch. 

An  iiiea  of  the  size  of  this  unit  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  (lata:  Height  to  tip  of  terminals,  16  feet;  floor 
space,  three  poles,  24  by  18  feet. 

Filling  the  tank  of  an  oil  switch  with  oil  should  be  possible 
without  taking  the  switch  apart  or  disconnecting  it  from  service. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  fill  the  tank  when  the  apparatus  is 
not  in  use  on  account  of  the  danger  incurred  in  handling  a  live 
switch.  In  order  that  repairs  may  be  undertaken,  provision 
must  be  made  to  disconnect  the  switch  from  all  live  parts.  This 
is  usually  provided  for  by  a  disconnecting  switch  between  the  oil 
switch  and  the  line.  All  live  parts,  such  as  studs,  cable  terminals, 
or  copper  rods  projecting  from  the  vessel,  must  be  wound  with 
good  insulation,  or  must  be  screened,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
dangers  due  to  contact,  fire,  and  short-circuit.  The  cells  should 
have  fireproof  doors. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RELAYS 

In  large  plants  with  expensive  apparatus  and  where  the  service 
is  continuous  it  is  necessarj-  to  protect  the  apparatus  and 
machines  by  making  provision  for  automatic  current  interruption. 
Such  provision  is  also  necessary  to  protect  stations  or  a  series 
of  sub-stations  against  serious  shut-downs.  The  desired  result 
is  attained  by  equipping  the  apparatus,  like  oil  switches,  with 
tripping  mechanisms  which  are  actuated  by  relays  at  certain 
critical  moments.  The  relay  itself  is  operated  by  the  current 
which  it  is  to  interrupt,  while  the  solenoids  of  tripping  devices 
are  energized  from  the  secondarj^  windings  of  series  or  shunt 
transformers  which  are  on  the  main  circuit,  or  from  an  independent 
source.  They  are  adjusted  to  a  predetermined  condition  of 
operation.  Their  action  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  telegraph 
relays.  With  the  latter  a  strong  current  is  required  to  operate 
the  receiving  apparatus,  while  the  former  open  their  switches 
with  a  relatively  weak  current,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  operate  the  relays  directly  with  the  main  current 
when  this  current  assumes  large  proportions.  A  classification 
of  relays  maj'  be  made  on  the  basis  of  current  influence  and  kind 
of  action: 

Current  Influences  Action  Time  Element 

I  iDstantaneous 

1.  .\.c.  overload  relay i  Definite  time  limit 

1  Inverse  time  limit 

2.  (a)  A.c.  reverse-current  relay \  j  Instantaneous 

(6)  A.c.  reverse-current  selective  relay. .  / I  Inverse  time  limit 

(c)  A.c.  reverse-current  differential  relay Instantaneous 

3.  Ac.  reverse-phase  relay   1 


.  Instantaneous 


•t.  A.c.  underload  relay  I 

6.  A.c.  low-voltage  relay       ( 

6.  A.c.  overv-oltage  relay      J 

_    T->  1      1      1  /  Instantaneous 

7.  D.c.  overload  relay s  ,  ,.       ,.    ., 

I  Inverse  time  limit 

8.  D.c.  underload  relay Instantaneous 

„    T^  II  /  Instantaneous 

9.  D.c.  reverse-current  relay <  .  . .       ,.    ., 

I  Inverse  time-hmit 
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Current  Influence  Action  Time  Element 

10.  D.c.  low-voltage  relay  1 

11.  D.c.  overvoltaec  relay  »     ,      , 

....    i-v        i-n-         .1    .1  %      1         c Instantaneous 

12.  D.c.  dinerential  (tnree-wirc)  relay 

13.  D.c.  solenoid-control  relay  J 

14.  .\uxiliar>'   relay  Giell  alarm,  station  signal,  time  (  Instantaneous 

limit.  \  Definite  time  limit 

1.  An  overload  relay,  as  the  name  indicates,  serves  to  protect 
the  line  apparatus,  or  machines,  against  a  load  in  excess  of  a  given 
maximum.  Such  relays  are  made  to  act  instantaneou.sly  at  the 
points  of  energy  consumption,  especially  when  fire  risk  is  great, 
in  feeders  which  will  deliver  an  excessive  current  under  short- 
circuit  or  overload.  In  this  case  an  instantaneous  interruption 
is  preferable  to  a  momentary  disturbance,  and  this  action  at  the 
place  of  consumption  relieves  the  other  time-limit  or  .inverse- 
time-limit  relays.  Instantaneous  overload  relays  are  often  used 
to  prevent  the  current  from  exceeding  the  maximum  current 
rating  of  instruments.  A  time-limit  relay  maintains  the  service 
of  the  line  in  which  it  is  connected,  W'ithout  regard  to  any  danger, 
for  a  certain  limited  period.  A  device  of  this  kind  allows  all  the 
less  important  lines  to  be  cut  out  by  the  instantaneous  or  inverse- 
time-limit  relays  before  it  itself  interrupts  the  main  circuit. 
When  the  main  current  is  interrupted  it  shows  that  the  cause  of 
interruption  was  not  momentary  or  subject  to  recovery  after  a 
short  time,  such  as  strong  currents  caused  by  load  variations  or 
a  burning-out  short-circuit,  and  that  the  cutting  out  of  the  less 
important  lines  has  not  sufficiently  relieved  the  main  circuit. 
Synchronous  converters  are  protected  on  the  a.c.  side  by  inserting 
time-limit  relays  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformers. 
It  is  recommended  by  some  engineers  to  insert  them  in  the  feeders 
on  the  sub-station  side,  their  action  being  made  iiuiependent  of 
the  current  direction.  A  special  type  of  relay  is  that  mentioned 
above,  in  which  the  time  before  action  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  overload,  so  that  the  greater  the  overload  tlio 
quicker  will  be  the  action  of  the  relay,  being  instantaneous  at 
short-circuit.  This  rela\'  may  be  adjusted  for  time  variation 
from  3-^  second  to  about  30  seconds,  delay  depending  on  the 
time  setting  and  the  magnitude  of  the  overload  current. 

Figure  118  is  the  ampere-time  curve  for  a  bellows-type  over- 
load relay.  This  curve  was  obtained  by  adjusting  the  device 
to  operate  with  5  amp.  in  10  seconds.  The  current  was  then 
increased  step  by  step,  and  the  times  for  the  relay  to  operate  were 
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noted.  This  type  of  device  has  the  advantage  of  disconnecting 
the  feeders  consecutively,  so  that  the  feeder  nearest  the  source 
of  disturbance  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  current  dis- 
connects first,  thus  reheving  the  other  feeders  and  relays.  If  the 
relief  is  not  sufficient,  the  next  relay  disconnects,  etc.  Another 
method  of  securing  consecutive  operation  is  obtained  by  adjusting 
the  definite  time-limit  relays  to  different  time  elements,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  farther  a  relay  is  from  the  source  of  power,  the 
seorter  is  the  predetermined  time  element.    Figure  119  shows  the 
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Fig.   lis. — Ampere-time  curve  for  Bellows-type  overload  relay. 

adjustment  of  overload,  inveise-time-limit  relaj-s  between  the 
high-tension  busbar  of  the  station  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company,  Waterside  No.  1,  and  the  sub-station  d.c.  busbar. 
According  to  the  chief  engineer,  Philip  Torchio,  the  adjustment 
is  as  follows:  Non-automatic  oil  switches  are  employed  for  the 
generators,  as  reliance  is  put  upon  the  attendant  to  disconnect 
the  generators  by  hand  operation  of  the  oil  switches  whenever 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so.  To  guide  him,  an  overload  relay, 
operating  signal  lamps,  is  mounted  on  each  generator.  This 
relay  is  without  time  hmit.  On  each  high-tension  feeder  in  the 
generating  station  is  mounted  an  overload  relay  with  a  variable 
time  limit  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value  of  current.  Curve 
1  shows  the  characteristic  curve  of  this  type  of  relaj^  the  periods 
at  which  it  is  adjusted,  and  its  relation  in  time  and  load  to  other 
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similar  rela3's  at  the  sub-station  end  of  the  feeder.  The  feeder 
switch  in  the  sub-station  is  autoiuatic  and  is  controlled  by  a 
relay  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Waterside  end  of  the  feeder.  The 
adjustment  is  shown  in  curve  2.  The  high-tension  side  of  the 
sj-nchronous  converters  is  equipped  with  a  relay  of  the  same  kind 
as  previoush'  discussed,  the  calibration  being  shown  in  curve  3. 
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Fio.  119.- — Relative  adjustment  of  overload  inverse-time-limit  relay.")  between 
Waterside  No.  1  high-tension  busbar  and  substation  direct-current  busbar. 

The  d.c.  side  of  the  .synchronous  converter  is  equipped  with  a 
reverse-current,  inverse-time-clomcnt,  direct-current  relay,  the 
adjustment  of  which  is  shown  in  curve  4,  which  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  primary  amperes  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  curves  above  it.  The  consecutive  operation  of  the  relays 
is  plainly  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  four  curves. 

Another  use  of  the  definite  time-element  relay  is  in  relieving 
oil  switches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ultimate  breaking 
capacity  of  an  oil  switch  depends  on  time  of  breaking.  If  a 
ground  or  short-circuit  can  persist  for  2  seconds  before  the  circuit 
is  opened,  the  ultimate  breaking  capacity  is  approximately 
doubled,  that  is,  the  strain  of  the  switch  is  reduced  to  half  owing 
to  the  drop  in  voltage  and  curn^nt  occurring  during  the  interval. 
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2.  A  reverse-current  relay  is  one  which  acts  on  reversal  of 
energy  flow.  It  consists  of  two  windings,  in  series  and  shunt  with 
the  line  respectively,  so  that  one  depends  on  the  current  and 
the  other  on  the  voltage  of  the  Une.  Under  normal  conditions 
of  the  line  only  the  difference  in  the  magnetomotive  force  of  the 
windings  acts.  On  reversal  of  energy,  however,  the  sum  of  the 
m.m.f.  of  the  two  windings  comes  into  action,  and  the  relay 
operates  the  switch.  The  ideal  device  of  this  type  should  possess 
the  following  characteristics:  It  should  operate  on  overload  at 
normal  pressure,  on  short-circuit  at  zero  or  reduced  pressure, 
or  when  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  energy  is  reversed. 

It  should  have  the  additional  feature  of  an  inverse-time-element 
action  so  as  to  e.xercise  a  selective  influence  and  trip  out  the 
circuit  in  trouble  without  interrupting  those  circuits  which  are 
not  affected,  and  also  to  prevent  interruption  of  service  due  to 
the  flow  of  synchronizing  currents  between  machines  or  to  over- 
load currents  due  to  temporary  grounds  or  short-circuits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  meets  only  some  of  the  above  conditions, 
and  these  only  to  a  certain  degree.  The  application  of  such 
relays  therefore  becomes  Hmited.  They  are  used  here  and  there 
in  the  operation  of  generator  oil  switches  to  protect  against 
damage  due  to  reversal  of  power  when  accidents  happen  to  genera- 
tors or  prime  movers  or  through  mistakes  in  synchronizing,  or 
they  are  used  at  the  sub-station  ends  of  feeders,  but  they  are  not 
reliable.  The  disadvantage  is  that,  being  dependent  upon  the 
e.m.f.  supplied  from  the  line,  a  condition  will  arise  at  a  time  of 
severe  short-circuits  when  the  e.m.f.  will  drop  to  a  very  low  value, 
in  which  case  the  relay  will  lose  its  reverse  feature  and  operate 
as  an  overload  relay  with  a  high  setting.  This  brings  about  the 
action  of  all  overload  relays  on  parallel  circuits,  causing  a  shut- 
down. This  disadvantage  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  of  New  York  City,  to  replace  its 
instantaneous  "differential"  relays  in  the  sub-stations  of  the 
Manhattan  division  by  straight  overload  time-limit  relays. 
In  other  cases  inverse  time-limit  relays  have  been  recommended 
to  take  their  place. 

In  systems  where  a  number  of  power  houses  feed  a  common 
high-tension  underground  network  of  feeders,  or  where  the  sub- 
stations ai-e  interconnected  by  means  of  an  underground  ring 
network,  a  protective  arrangement  called  the  differential  or 
Merz-Price  system  is  applied     In  this  arrangement  a  differential 
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relay  with  a  corresponding  oil  switch  is  used  at  each  end  of  each 
cable.  A  scries  transformer  is  inserted  in  each  phase  on  both 
ends  of  the  cable.  The  secondaries  of  the  transformers  on  both 
sides  of  the  cable  are  so  interconnected  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
cable  that  no  current  flows  through  this  au.viliary  cable  as  long 
as  the  main  cable  remains  intact.  As  soon  as  a  short-circuit 
occurs  on  the  main  cable,  current  flows  in  the  auxiliary  line 
and  energizes  the  differential  relaj's  built  in  the  line. 

The  relaj's  actuate  the  corresponding  oil  switches  to  cut  out 
the  faulty  cable  on  both  ends  at  the  same  moment. 

In  plants  in  which  two  or  more  banks  of  transformers  are 
operated  in  parallel  between  high  and  low-voltage  buses  it  is 
desirable  that  each  transformer  bank  have  an  autocratic  oil- 
switch  equipment  which  will  act  selectively  and  disconnect  only 
the  banks  in  which  trouble  may  occur.  With  an  oil  switch  on 
each  side  of  each  transformer  bank,  selective  action  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  an  instantaneous  differential  relay  connected 
to  the  secondaries  of  series  tran.sformers  installed  on  both  the 
high-  and  low-voltage  sides  of  each  transformer  bank,  as 
described  before  in  connection  with  the  Merz-Price  system. 

The  relay  has  to  operate  instantly  on  a  low-current  reversal  on 
either  side  of  the  bank. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  should  be  used  for  installations 
with  only  two  outgoing  lines  in  parallel,  and  having  the  same  load 
conditions  in  both  lines,  a  selective  reverse-current  relay  acting 
instantaneously  under  short-circuit  conditions,  thus  obtaining 
a  selective  tripping  of  the  oil  switches.  This  relay  is  similar  to 
the  previousl}^  mentioned  reverse-current  relaj''  and  is  connected 
to  the  secondaries  of  series  transformers  in  each  high-voltage 
line  and  potential  transformers  in  the  low-voltage  bus. 

A  relay  has  been  devised  for  u.se  in  connection  with  automatic 
TA  Tirrill  regulators  (see  Chap.  XVII)  for  minimizing  the  effect 
of  short-circuits  and  possible  voltage  rises  in  the  transmission 
system.  If  a  voltage  regulator  is  weak  and  a  short-circuit  should 
occur  somewhere  on  the  sj'stem,  the  action  of  the  regulator 
would  naturally  be  to  deliver  the  maximum  excitation  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  voltage  of  the  sj-stem.  This  in  turn  necessitates  that 
the  governors  of  the  prime  movers  be  wide  open,  and  if  the  short- 
circuit  should  be  suddenly  relieved,  the  voltage  often  rises  to 
very  high  values  owing  to  the  time  element  involved  in  closing  the 
governors  and  in  demagnetizing  the  field.     The  relay  is  provided 
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with  a  current  coil  and  a  potential  coil  and  will  automatically 
reduce  the  excitation  in  case  of  excessive  loads,  high  voltages,  or 
anj'  other  cause  tending  to  increase  the  voltage. 

3.  Reverse-phase  relays  are  used  to  open  motor  switches  not 
properly  connected.  They  are  useful  for  the  protection  of 
elevator  motors  or  in  any  case  where  change  of  phase  rotation  is 
objectionable. 

4.  The  object  of  the  underload  relay  is  to  throw  out  one  or  more 
machines  for  load  values  under  an  economic  load  factor  at  which 
the  remaining  machines  can  run  economicallj'. 

Underload  relays  are  often  used  to  trip  the  automatic  oil 
switch  that  is  placed  in  the  primary  of  arc-lighting  circuits  to 
prevent  an  abnormal  rise  of  secondary  voltage  in  case  of  a  break- 
down in  the  secondary  circuit.  This  relay  acts  on  a  decrease 
of  current. 

5.  Low-voltage  relays  are  used  for  motor  switches,  to  insure 
proper  connections  in  starting.  They  close  the  tripping  circuit 
of  the  oil  switch  whenever  the  voltage  decreases  to  approximately 
50  per  cent,  below  normal.  Low-voltage  relays  are  often  used 
with  motor-booster  sets  to  prevent  the  disastrous  speed  of 
the  booster  which  might  result  from  the  loss  of  alternating- 
current  power. 

6.  Over-voltage  relays  are  applied  in  connection  with  storage 
batteries.  They  are  also  used  sometimes  to  protect  induction 
motors  against  injury  from  high-voltage  conditions. 

7.  The  d.c.  overload  relays  are  employed  when  several  circuits 
are  controlled  by  one  shunt -trip  or  overload  and  shunt-trip  carbon- 
break  circuit  breaker.  Each  relay  is  selected  to  suit  its  particular 
circuit,  and  any  relaj-  will  trip  the  main  breaker.  These  relays 
are  built  in  the  main  circuit. 

8.  The  d.c.  underload  relay  closes  the  secondary  tripping  cir- 
cuit at  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal  rated  load. 

9.  Automatic  d.c.  circuit  breakers  are  often  equipped  with  a 
reverse-current  relay  inserted  directlj^  on  the  circuit  breaker  or  in 
the  feeders.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  synchronous  converter 
from  running  away  when  its  field  circuit  is  opened,  in  which  case 
it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  speed-limit  device.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  the  relays  independently  energized  by  a  battery  or 
exciter  for,  under  short-circuit  or  overload,  it  may  occur  that  the 
relay  refuses  to  act  on  account  of  the  low  voltage.  These  relays 
are  especially  adapted  to  protection  against  current  reversal  in 
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an  installutioii  where  tlic  line  is  feil  by  storage  batteries  anil 
converters. 

When  synchronizing  machines  to  a  system  operating  rotary 
convertei-s,  momentary  and  harmless  corrective  currents  are 
liable  to  flow  toward  the  rotaries  on  the  d.c.  side.  In  order  to 
prevent  interruption  of  the  circuit  by  such  flow,  where  reverse- 
current  relays  are  present,  it  is  necessarj-  that  the  latter  have  a 
time  element.  This  element  may  be  of  the  inverse  order  to  give 
quick  interruption  on  overloads  and  short-circuits  and  to  give 
a  .selective  action  so  as  to  cut  ofT  affected  areas. 

The  d.c.  reverse-current  relaj'  may  also  be  used  to  protect 
generators,  storage  batteries  or  main  station  buses  from  damage 
on  reversal  of  current  due  to  short-circuits,  or  from  the  grounding 
of  machines  or  connections. 

In  general,  it  is  built  as  a  horseshoe-magnet  frame  with  a 
shunt-wound  armature  pivoted  between  its  poles.  The  magnet  is 
mounted  on  the  current-carrying  stud  of  the  circuit  breaker  and 
is  excited  by  the  current  flowing  through  the  stud,  and  the 
armature  is  connected  across  the  line  in  series  with  suitable 
resistance. 

Rotation  of  the  armature  in  the  normal  direction  is  prevented 
by  a  stop.  Reversal  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  stud 
changes  the  direction  in  which  the  armature  tends  to  rotate, 
thereby  causing  it  to  move  away  from  the  stop,  close  the  circuit 
through  an  au.xiliary  trip  coil,  and  trip  the  circuit  breaker. 

10.  Low-voltage  relays  for  direct  current  are  similar  to  the  same 
type  for  alternating  current.  They  release  at  approximately 
one-half  rated  voltage. 

11.  Overvoltage  relays  are  similar  in  construction  to  a.c. 
overload  relays  and  may  be  applied  when  automatic  protection 
against  high  voltage  is  desired. 

12.  In  many  power  plants  d.c.  three-wire  power  service  is 
furnished  bj'  high-voltage  two-wire  generators  operating  in 
connection  with  balancer  sets  consisting  of  two  low-voltage 
machines  on  a  common  .shaft.  With  this  combination  of  ma- 
chinos  a  short-circuit  or  heavy  overload  on  one  side  of  the 
system  will  shift  the  neutral  considerably,  and  the  lamps  on  the 
opposite  side  may  burn  out.  To  protect  the  lamps,  a  differential 
relay  which  operates  on  15  volts  unbalancing  is  commonly 
recommended.  This  relay  is  connected  to  trip  either  the 
generator  circuit  breaker  or  a  circuit  breaker  connected  in  the 
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bus  between  the  balancer  set  and  the  other  generators.     (See  also 
Chap.  VI,  case  3.) 

13.  Solenoids  for  operating  large  oil  switches,  circuit  breakers, 
field  switches,  etc.,  frequently  require  large  operating  currents 
in  the  closing  coils.     This  necessitates  the  use  of  relativelj^  heavj' 


Two  PHAi£ 

(PHASES  INTERCONSECTED) 

Fig.   120. — Connections  of  oil  switches  with  trip  coils  operating  on  direct-current 
circuit  using  circuit-closing  relays. 

leads  between  the  control  switch  and  the  solenoid.  Severe 
arcing  at  the  control  switch  maj-  therefore  be  caused.  The  use 
of  a  control  relay  ehminates  these  objectionable  features. 

14.  To  auxiliarj-  rela\-s  we  ma\'  add  the  time-limit  relaj'  which 
is  used  with  an  instantaneous  overload  relaj-  or  reverse-current 
relay  to  introduce  a  definite  time  element  between  the  occurrence 
of  overload  or  reverse  current  and  the  opening  of  the  circuit. 
This  relaj'  is  operated  by  the  d.c.  auxiliary  circuit. 

A  relay  switch  is  introduced  when  the  current  required  to  open 
an    oil   switch   is   greater  than   the   current-carrjang   capacity 
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of  the  primary  relay  used.  This  relay  switch  has  auiple  carrying 
capacity  and  is  energized  from  a  d.c.  circuit. 

A  bell  relay  indicates  when  an  oil  switch  has  operated  by 
energizing  a  gong  circuit  and  maintaining  that  circuit  until 
the  same  is  opened  by  the  switchboard  attendant.  It  docs  not 
operate,  however,  when  the  oil  switch  is  opened  intentionally 
either  by  hand  or  by  electrical  remote  control  as  the  windings 
of  this  relay  are  in  series  with  the  automatic  trip  circuit.  Many 
large  power  companies  require  more  or  less  elaborate  signaling 
systems  between  the  switchboard  and  the  engines.  Sometimes 
lamps  are  used  for  the  different  signals  and  bells  or  whistles  are 
added  to  call  the  attention  of  the  operator  to  the  fact  that  signals 
are  being  made. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  a.c.  relaj-s,  thcj^  may  either  close  a  d.c. 
auxiliary  circuit  for  energizing  the  trip  coils  or  they  may  open  an 
a.c.  auxiliary  circuit  which  under  normal  conditions  is  kept  short- 
circuited  by  the  relay.  In  the  first  case  the  auxihary  d.c.  is 
independent  of  the  main  current,  its  source  being  a  battery, 
exciter,  or  d.c.  generator,  of  125-250  volts.  In  the  second  the 
current  is  suppUed  by  the  secondary  winding  of  a  series  or  poten- 
tial transformer,  inserted  in  the  main  line,  which  at  the  same  time 
operates  the  relay. 

In  Fig.  120  there  are  shown  the  connections  of  oil  switches  with 
trip  coils  operating  on  a  d.c.  circuit  using  circuit-closing  relays. 
The  number  of  poles  corresponds  to  the  number  of  transformers 
in  the  line,  which  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  number  of  phases 
of  the  s}-stem,  upon  the  balanced  condition  of  the  load,  and  upon 
the  kind  of  armature  winding  connections  (with  or  without 
grounded  neutral),  as  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Fig. 
87.  Figure  121  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  diagram  of 
Fig.  87  with  the  exception  of  the  relay  installation,  which  under 
normal  conditions  keeps  the  secondary  transformer  winding 
short-circuited,  opening  the  short-circuit  only  at  overload,  when 
it  excites  the  trip  coil. 

Figures  120  and  121  .show  the  switching  arrangements  of  auto- 
matic oil  switches  operated  manually. 

Single-pole  relays  are  generally  used  on  single-phase  and  on 
balanced  three-phase  circuits.  Double-pole  relays  may  be  used 
on  ungrounded  three-pha.se  and  on  quarter-phase.  Triple-pole 
relays  are  sometimes  applied  on  three-phase  grounded  neutral 
and  interconnected  quarter-phase. 
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Polyphase  maximum  relays  operated  by  the  current  in  two  or 
three  of  the  phases  should,  however,  be  used  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  instead  single-phase  relays  connected  entirel}'  separately  in 
two  or  three  of  the  phases  on  three-  or  four-wire  systems  respec- 
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Fig,  121. — Connections  of  oil  switches  with   trip   coils  operating   from   series 
transformers  through  circuit-opening  relays. 


tively  should  be  used.  With  the  former  very  large  dangerous 
overloads  can  continue  to  exist  in  any  one  phase  without  causing 
the  relay  to  operate  and  open  the  circuit.  The  same  objections 
apply  to  polyphase  reverse -current  relays. 

One  of  the  wrong  connections  often  met  is  that  where  the  so- 
called  "resultant  scheme"  of  relay  connection  is  in  use,  namely, 
one  single-phase  relay  connected  to  two  series  transformers  so 
that  current  in  the  relaj'  is  the  vectorial  resultant  of  the  cuiTcnt 
in  each  of  the  phases  in  which  the  series  transformers  are  situated, 
assuming  a  three-wire,  three-phase  system.     Assume  the  normal 
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full-load  secondary  current  of  the  tnuisformcr  to  be  10  amp.  and 
that  the  relay  be  set  to  operate  at  200  per  cent,  of  full-load  current; 
that  is,  it  will  operate  at  34. G  amp.  If  overload  should  occur  on 
both  phases  connected  through  the  transformers  to  the  relays 
aiul  the  phase  displacement  in  each  phase  is  the  same,  then  the 
circuit  is  opened  when  there  is  20  amp.  secondary  current  in  each 
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pha.se.  Should,  however,  an  overload  occur  in  one  of  the  phases, 
the  pha.se  displacement  will  probably  not  be  the  same  in  each 
pha.se.  If  the  angle  of  lag  in  each  pha.se  is  equal  and  only  one 
of  them  is  overloaded,  it  will  rc(iuirc  282  per  cent,  full-load  current 
in  the  single  overloaded  pha.sc  to  cause  operation  of  the  switch. 
Should  the  current  in  the  single  overloaded  phase  lag  60°  more 
than  the  other  pha.se,  then  the  current  in  this  overloaded  phase 
must  increa.se  to  386  per  cent,  of  full-load  current  before  the  relay 
actuates  the  switch.  The  protection  therefore  is  quite  uncertain. 
Similar  conditions  may  occur  in  a  four-wire,  three-phase  system 
when  three  series  transformers  with  only  two  single-pha.se  relays 
are  used.     It  is  quite  possible  for  one  phase  to  be  overloaded, 
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since  it  lias  a  large  return  path  through  the  fourth  wire.  If  this 
overload  has  a  large  phase  displacement  relative  to  the  currents 
in  other  phases,  then  the  condition  may  arise  of  very  large  over- 
loads in  the  one  phase  and  the  switch  not  opening;  consequently 
the  same  number  of  single-phase  relays  as  of  series  transformers 
should  be  used,  with  four  wires,  three  transformers  and  three 
relays,  and  with  three  wires,  two  transformers  and  two  relays. 


Fig.  123. — Connectio 


Lamp 


interlocked  solenoid-operated  oil  .switches. 


The  diagram  for  a  relay  with  a  solenoid-operated  oil  switch  is 
given  in  Fig.  122.  The  two  small  auxiliary  switches  of  Fig.  96 
are  replaced  by  a  single  one,  which  closes  the  a  side  when  the 
switch  is  closed  and  the  h  side  when  it  is  open.  At  overload  the 
relaj'  closes  the  d.c.  circuit  for  the  smaller  solenoid,  which  opens 
the  switch.  A  relay  could  also  be  inserted  in  Fig.  96  by  connect- 
ing terminal  1  of  the  relay  to  any  point  between  the  red-lamp 
terminals  and  switch  2,  and  terminal  2  of  the  relay  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  d.c.  .source. 

Figure  123  is  a  diagram  for  a  single-pole  relay  with  two  electric- 
ally interlocked  solenoid-operated  oil  switches.  Figure  124 
shows  the  connections  of  a  d.c.  motor  with  a  relay  for  the  H3  and 
H4  oil  switches.  These  switches  are  opened  by  a  spring  released 
by  a  trip  coil,  which  is  connected  to  the  circuit  bj^  the  controlling 
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switch  on  the  board,  or  which  may  be  excited  automatically  by 
the  relay. 

Figure  125  shows  a  thrcc-poIo  circuit-opening  reverse-current 
relay  which  opens  the  short-circuited  secondary  winding  of  the 
series  transformer  at  the  moment  of  current  reversal  and  admits 
current  to  the  trip  coil.     Pi,  Pi,  and  Pi  are  connected  to   the 
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Fio.   124. — Internal  wiring  for  motor-operated  switch  mechanism. 

secondary  windings  of  shunt  transformers,  C\,  d,  and  Cs  to 
the  secondary  windings  of  series  transformers,  and  Ai  and  .As  to 
the  trip  coil.  Figure  126  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  double-pole 
circuit-closing  reverse-current  relay  with  a  separate  d.c.  source 
for  the  trip  coil.  The  connections. of  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  same 
as  those  in  Fig.  12.5.  A  d.c.  differential  relay  is  shown  in  Fig.  127. 
M.  C.  Ripinski  in  the  Electrical  World  for  Nov.  2,  1907,  gives 
the  following  diagram  for  the  connection  or  relays  for  a  three- 
phase  system:  Three  generators  with  Y  armature  windings 
and  neutrals  grounded  through  resistances  supply  a  set  of  bus- 
bars from  which  four  feeders  lead  to  the  sub-station,   each  two 
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fecd(!is  supplying  one  set  of  sub-station  busbars.  One  set  of 
busbars  supplies  a  low-tension  set  of  busbars,  through  step- 
down   transformers,    which   in   turn   supply   a.c.  feeders.     The 
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Via.  12.5. — Three-pole  circuit-opening         Fig.   126. — Two-pole  circuit-closing 
relay.  relay. 

current  from  the  other  I)usbar  set  feeds  converters  through  trans- 
former sets  which  deliver  d.c.  for  power  distribution.  (See  Fig. 
128.) 


€Frj7i£'^"T^ '?''  ^/"'PP'^y  Connections  forTr/pping 
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Fig.   127. — ^ Direct-current  differentiLiI  relays. 

Overload  reverse-power  inverse-time-limit  relays  operate  at  the 
moment  of  overload  or  shortc-circuit  for  the  normal  direction  of 
energy  fiow.  In  case  of  reversal  of  energy  in  a  feeder  this  relay 
operates  as  a  reverse-current  relay  for  a  current  strength  from 
one-third  to  one-eighth  of  the  overload  current  for  which  it  is  set. 
Let  us  consider  three  feeders  leading  from  central  station  A  to 
sub-station  B.  (See  Fig.  129.)  In  case  of  short-circuit  at  point 
X  there  will  be  more  current  through  switch  D  than  through 
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E  or  F,  because  the  short-circuit  is  nearest  to  D.  Therefore,  the 
(iverload  current  will  open  this  switch  by  means  of  its  overload 
relay.  At  tiie  same  instant,  however,  there  is  a  rush  of  current 
from  the  sub-station  toward  -Y,  which  operates  the  reverse-cur- 
rent relay  P  and  opens  its  corresponding  switch.  In  Q  and  R, 
and  also  in  E  and  F,  very  large  currents  exist  in  the  normal 
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Fio.  128. — Relays  in  a  four-wire,  three-phase  sj'stem.  A  and  C,  alternating- 
current  overload  reverse-power  inverse-time-limit  relays;  B  and  D,  alternating- 
current  overload  inverse-time-limit  relays;  E,  direct-current  reverse-power 
inversc-time-limit  relays. 

direction,  but  D  and  P  are  opened  more  quickly  because  of  the 
still  greater  current  through  D,  and  the  action  of  the  reverse 
current  through  P,  which  suffices  to  open  P  at  one-third  the 
value  of  the  overload  current.  This  action  relieves  the  other 
relays  quicklj'  enough  to  prevent  their  being  opened.  In  this 
case  the  devices  act  as  invcr.sc-time-limit  relays. 
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Flo.    129. — Connection  of  relays  for  a   three-phase  system. 

In  Fig.  130  we  have  a  three-phase  generator  supplying  energy 
to  four  outgoing  feeders  which  feed  four  synchronous  converters 
in  the  sul>-station.  In  the  sub-station  the  a.c.  busbars  are 
equipped  with  bus-sectionalizing  switches,  so  that  eventually 
the  machines  and  feeders  can  be  worked  as  independent  units. 
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The  generator  oil  switch  is  automatic  and  is  operated  by  means 
of  a  differential  relay.  Should  a  short-circuit  occur  at  the  point 
X  on  the  B  feeder,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  current  from  the 


power-house  busbar,  and  also  from  the  sub-station  busbar  to  the 
point  X.  In  A,  C,  and  D  the  current  would  be  increased,  owing  to 
the  short-circuit  being  fed  by  these  feeders  through  the  sub- 
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station  busbar.  Since  a  synchronous  converter  generates  an 
a.c.  electromotive  force  corresponding  to  rated  pressure  at 
synchronous  speed,  in  case  the  point  X  is  near  the  power  house, 
it  is  possible  that  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  energy  in  feeders 
A,  C,  and  D  would  be  reversed,  due  to  the  synchronous  converters 
feeding  the  short -cirouit  back  to  the  p()wor-hous(>  busbar  as  well 


i'lii.    llil. — High-tension  scr 


as  directly  over  the  short-circuited  feeder.  For  this  reason  the 
switches  on  the  sub-station  side  of  the  feeders  shoukl  be  protected 
by  an  instantaneous  reverse-current  rchiy,  while  the  power  house 
should  be  guarded  by  an  overload  time-limit  relay.  Since,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  reverse-current  relays  arc  dependent 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  system,  they  would  become  practically 
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inoperative  at  zero  or  low  pressure,  which  exists  at  the  moment  of 
short-circuit.  They  therefore  lose  their  reverse  action  and  become 
worthless  at  the  very  instant  when  they  are  most  necessary. 

Since  the  relative  value  of  the  time  element  of  relays  is  deter- 
mined by  the  various  conditions  of  service  and  load,  it  is  impossi- 


FiG.  132. — Time-limit  overload  relay. 

ble  to  formulate  any  empirical  rules  applicable  to  all  cases.  The 
choice  of  the  proper  device  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer, 
who  must  take  into  consideration  the  reliability  of  the  various 
types  available.  In  some  instances  the  relays  are  used  simply  to 
operate  tell-tales  or  signal  lamps,  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
operator  is  called  to  the  action  of  the  corresponding  switches  or 
other  apparatus. 

A  relay  consists  of  a  mechanism  operated  by  a  solenoid  which 
is  excited  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  current  of  the  line  to  be 
guarded.     The  mechanism  carries  a  set  of  contacts  which  open  or 
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dose  a  corresponding  set  of  fixed  contacts  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  relay  adjusted  to  a  certain  time  element  possesses  a  special 
mechanism    to    accomplish     this    adjustment.     The    exciting 
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Fig.    133. — Typical  system  of  conneftioiis  for  :i  hirge  power  house. 

mechanism  generally  consists  of  a  solenoid  with  a  core,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  movable  armature  winding  similar  to  that  on  a 
motor,  or  it  may  be  constructed  as  a  wattmeter.  Still  others  arc 
operated  by  clockwork.  There  are  two  pairs  of  metal  contacts, 
one  movable  and  the  other  fixed.  The  fixed  contacts  are  either  in 
shunt  with  the  operating  current,  Ijeing  closed  under  normal 
conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  an  a.c.  excited  trip  coil,  or  they  are 
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in  series  with  the  operating  current,  being  open  under  normal 
conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  a  trip  coil  excited  from  an  inde- 
pendent d.c.  source.  The  fixed  contacts  are  bridged  by  the 
movable  set. 

Series  relays  are  connected  directly  in  series  with  the  line  and 
are  used  chiefly  with  high-tension  oil  switches  for  overload 
protection.  By  means  of  a  specially  treated  wooden  rod  the 
relay  operates  a  tripping  switch,  closing  a  separate  tripping 
circuit.  Figure  131  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  high-tension 
series  overload  relay. 

Figure  132  is  a  section  through  a  single-pole  time-hmit  over- 
load circuit-closing  relay,  as  made  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  The  bellows  on  top  are  used  to  adjust  the  time  ele- 
ment, by  regulating  with  small  set-screws  the  air  passage  from 
the  bellows  through  a  small  channel  at  the  moment  of  the  upward 
motion  of  the  solenoid  core.  By  combining  two  or  three  single- 
pole  relays  we  may  obtain  a  double-  or  triple-pole  apparatus. 
Instantaneous  relays  are  similarly  constructed  with  omission  of 
the  bellows.  An  arrangement  of  oil  switches  with  various  types 
of  relays  for  a  large  power  station  is  given  in  Fig.  133. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
POTENTIAL  REGULATORS 

A  potential  regulator  is  a  device  intended  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant e.ni.f.  of  the  generators,  distributing  feeders  or  transmission 
lines,  independently  of  load  or  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
variations  of  load,  but  without  disturbing  the  e.m.f.  of  other 
parts  of  the  system.  Three  kinds  of  regulators  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  Tirrill  and  Thury  regulators,  which  maintain  a 
constant  e.m.f.  of  the  generators;  the  feeder  regulators,  which 
maintain  a  constant  feeder  e.m.f.,  and  the  synchronous  con- 
denser to  regulate  the  e.m.f.  of  transmission  linos. 

Tirrill  Regulators. — This  apparatus  regulates  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
generator  by  varjing  the  field  strength  with  the  load.  There 
are  two  types,  of  which  the  first  regulates  the  voltage  of  shunt- 
and  compound-wound  machines,  while  the  second  regulates  the 
pressure  of  machines  requiring  a  separate  exciter,  the  latter  being 
applicable  to  both  d.c.  and  a.c.  machines.  In  the  alternating- 
current  sj'stcms  the  Tirrill  regulator  may  also  be  used  to  regulate 
the  power  factor  of  the  transmission  line.  Figure  134  shows  the 
elementarj'  connections  of  a  regulator  (type  TD)  for  a  com- 
pound-wound machine.  The  regulation  is  accomplished  by 
automatically  throwing  the  field  rheostat  on  or  off  the  circuit. 
This  eliminates  the  variations  in  the  machine  voltage  due  to 
variations  in  load  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  field  strength. 
The  mechanism  consists  of  a  main  control  magnet  energized  by 
current  from  the  main  busbars  or  from  the  center  of  distribution. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  desired  to  regulate  the  voltage  on  the  busbars, 
while  in  the  second  ease  such  regulation  depends  upon  a  given 
value  of  the  pressure  at  the  load  center,  whence  we  have  direct 
or  indirect  voltage  regulation.  The  magnet  actuates  a  lever 
carrjnng  a  contact  stud  at  its  free  end,  opposite  to  a  fixed  contact. 
A  spring  opposes  the  action  of  the  magnet,  w^hich  is  adjusted  so 
that  at  the  required  voltage  the  lever  will  vibrate  under  the  action 
of  both  magnet  and  spring.  This  vibration  of  the  lever  opens 
and  clo.scs  the  main  contacts,  which  causes  an  opening  and  closing 
of  a  part  of  the  relay  contacts  of  a  differential  relay.  The  relay 
189 
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consists  of  two  equivalent  windings,  wound  opposed  to  each 
other,  both  being  in  shunt  with  the  main  current,  but  one  being 
energized  permanently,  and  the  other  only  at  the  closing  of  the 
main  contacts.  When  the  main  contacts  are  open,  there  is 
current  through  only  one  of  the  relaj'  windings,  the  relay  is 
magnetized,  attracts  an  armature,  and  opens  the  relay  contacts. 
With  the  closing  of  the  main  contacts,  there  is  also  current  through 
the  second  relay  winding,  and  since  the  windings  are  opposed 


Fig.   134. — Diagram  of  connections  of  a  Tirrill  regulator  for  direct  current. 

to  each  other  the  relay  becomes  demagnetized  and  the  armature 
closes  the  contacts  under  action  of  the  spring.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  relay  contacts  causes  the  field  rheostat  to 
be  thrown  on  or  off,  the  time  element  of  action  for  either  closing 
or  opening  being  dependent  upon  the  momentary  fall  or  rise  of  the 
pressure  on  the  busbar  or  feeder  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to 
prevent  arcing  between  the  contacts,  these  are  connected  to  a 
condenser  set. 

Figure  135  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  Tirrill  regulator  connected 
to  two  generators  in  parallel,  which  supply  a  three-feeder  sj'stem. 
The  .size  of  the  control  resistance  in  the  magnetic  circuit  is 
varied  according  to  the  required  voltage.  If  a  125-volt  generator, 
for  instance,  is  to  generate  110  volts,  binding  post  14  on  the 
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resistance  box  is  joiiicil  to  iMiidiiif;  post  1  oii  tiie  rcguhitor. 
Tables  made  for  eacii  reguiatur  {^ive  tin;  liiiuling  posts  to  be  used 
for  the  required  voltage.  An  adjustment  of  the  spring  oppos- 
ing the  magnet  must  be  made  for  the  required  voltage,  so  that 
when  this  pressure  is  reached  the  main  contacts  will  vibrate  prop- 
er!}'. If  the  voltage  at  the  load  center  or  busbar  drops,  due  to 
increase  in  load,  the  spring  overcomes  the  magnetic  pull  and 
closes  the  main  contacts,  which  results  in  demagnetizing  the 
relay  and  closing  the  relay  contacts  that  short-circuit  the 
field  resistance.  The  voltage  is  then  allowed  to  rise  until  normal 
conditions  again  prevail.  These  fluctuations  are  quite  rapid,  so 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  voltage  is  kept  at  a  constant  value. 
A  Tirrill  regulator  (tj-pe  TA),  for  regulating  the  voltage  of 
separately  excited  machines,  is  similar  in  operation  to  type  TD. 
in  that  it  regulates  the  impressed  exciter  voltage  with  fluctuations 


Fio.   1.3.5. — Connections   of   Tirrill   regulators   for   three-wire   system  for  flirert 


of  the  load.  The  variation  of  the  exciter  current  is  made  with 
constant  field  resistance  by  short-circuiting  the  a.c.  field  rheostat, 
so  that  the  impressed  exciter  voltage  is  at  all  times  the  same  as 
the  voltage  acro.ss  the  terminals  of  the  exciter  itself.  The  regu- 
lator therefore  influences  the  generator  field  indirectly,  and  the 
shunt  field  of  the  exciter  directly,  the  last  similar  to  the  action  of 
type  TD  on  the  generator  field.  A  further  similarity  between 
this  type  and  type  TD  is  that  it  throws  the  shunt  rheostat  of 
the  exciter  on  or  off,  by  means  of  a  main  control  magnet,  main 
contacts,  differential  relay,  and  relay  contacts.  The  two  types 
differ  in  that  the  second  main  contact  piece,  instead  of  being 
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fixed  as  before,  is  fastened  in  the  TA  type  to  a  lever  actuated 
from  an  a.e.  solenoid  core.  Two  windings,  one  a  potential  and  the 
other  a  current  winding,  make  up  the  a.c.  magnet,  which  receives 
current  from  transformers  joined  to  the  busbars  or  feeders. 
(See  Fig.  136.)  With  d.c.  generators  the  transformers  are  of 
course  omitted,  the  potential  windings  being  connected  directly 
to  the  busbars  or  load  center,  while  the  current  winding  is  Joined 
to  the  line  through  a  resistance.  Current  is  supplied  to  the  main 
magnet  by  the  exciter,  and  the  magnet  works  on  a  lever  on  whose 
further  arm  one  of  the  main  contacts  is  fixed.  Four  springs, 
fastened  to  different  points  of  the  lever  on  the  side  of  the  main 
contact,  oppose  the  action  of  the  magnet.  They  come  into  action 
consecutiveh^  according  to  the  position  of  the  lever,  that  is, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  exciter  voltage. 


-Diagram  of 


ections  of  a  Tirrill  regulator  for  .alternating  current. 


The  adjustment  and  action  of  the  springs  and  magnet  is  such 
that  the  rise  of  the  contact  piece  is  directlj^  proportional  to  the 
change  in  the  exciter  voltage.  Since  the  latter  is  in  fact  a 
fluctuating  e.m.f.  due  to  the  variation  of  load  on  the  generator, 
the  lever  with  the  main  contact  is  set  vibrating  under  this  in- 
fluence. The  maximum  amplitude  of  vibration  is  3>1 6  inch.  The 
position  of  the  upper  contact  is,  therefore,  determined  by  the 
exciter  voltage.  The  winding  of  the  a.c.  magnet  is  supplied 
with  a  current  whose  value  is  at  all  times  proportional  to  the 
generator  voltage.  The  solenoid  pulls  the  laminated  core  up- 
ward. This  core  is  attached  to  a  lever  on  whose  outer  arm  a 
counterweight  is  applied,  and  the  second  stud  of  the  main  con- 
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tact  pair  is  also  fastened  on  tliis  rnd.  The  motion  of  the  core 
is  damped  l\v  an  oil  brake. 

For  a  given  generator  voltage  the  position  of  the  second  contact 
is  deterniined  by  the  position  of  the  core  in  the  solenoid  and  the 
size  of  the  counterweight.  Since  a  different  electromotive  force 
is  applied  for  each  different  position  of  the  core  in  the  solenoid, 
under  the  same  generator  voltage,  a  position  of  the  core  is  chosen 
which  will  call  the  maximum  electromotive  force  into  action  at 
the  moment  when  the  contacts  are  closed.  The  upper  contact  is 
kept  in  position  by  the  exciter  voltage,  which  corresponds  under 
normal  conditions  to  the  required  generator  voltage.  The 
counterweight  is  so  chosen  that  it  will  exactly  balance  the  weight 
of  the  core  and  the  electromagnetic  pull  on  the  coi-e  at  the  moment 
the  contacts  are  closed.  The  sum  of  the  moments  acting  on  the 
lever  must  be  zero  for  the  required  generator  voltage,  so  that  the 
sj'stem  is  in  equilibrium.  As  soon  as  the  lever  is  changed  from 
this  position,  the  electromagnetic  pull  acting  on  the  core  is 
changed.  It,  in  fact,  becomes  less,  so  that  the  moment  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  core  predominates  in  all  other  positions  of  the  core. 
The  lever,  therefore,  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  for  the  voltage 
in  question.  If  the  load  on  the  generator  is  changed  from  zero 
to  maximum,  and  the  exciter  voltage  varies  at  the  same  time  from 
minimum  to  maximum,  the  upper  contact  is  shifted  about  }ie 
inch.  Since  the  solenoid  lever  remains  in  contact  with  the  upper 
stud,  and  since  the  shifting  of  this  stud  is  very  slight,  the  lever 
nuw  still  be  considered  to  be  in  equilibrium  as  long  as  the  genera- 
tor voltage  remains  constant.  Should  the  generator  voltage  drop, 
the  moment  due  to  the  weight  of  the  core  predominates,  producing 
clockwise  motion.  If  the  generator  voltage  rises  above  normal 
value,  the  magnetic  pull  increases  and  the  lever  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  counter-clockwise  moment.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  solenoid  lever  was  adjusted  to  maintain  equilibrium 
for  a  given  generator  voltage. 

The  following  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the 
complete  apparatus.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  constant 
voltage  of  the  system,  as  expressed  in  the  voltage  of  the  second- 
aries of  the  potential  transformer,  is  110  volts,  and  that  the  load 
and  speed  of  the  generator  are  constant,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  contacts  is  uniform.  The  core  of  the  solenoid  is  set  for 
the  given  voltage.  Let  us  start  with  the  time  element  during 
which  the  exciter  field  rheostat  is  short-circuited,  as  represented 

13 
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by  A^i  in  Fig.  137,  that  is,  when  the  main  contacts,  and  hence 
the  relay  contacts,  are  closed.  During  this  interval  the  current 
D  of  the  shunt-field  winding  of  the  exciter  rises,  causing  the 
exciter  voltage  C  to  increase,  which  in  turn  increases  the  exciter 
current  B  and  the  effective  generator  voltage  A.  The  values 
are  changed,  but  are  displaced  in  phase  on  account  of  self-induc- 
tance. The  upper  contact  moves  upward  on  account  of  the  rise 
in  exciter  voltage.  As  long  as  the  generator  voltage  remains 
below  110  volts  the  solenoid  lever  is  subjected  to  a  clockwise 
movement,  causing  the  lower  contact  to  rise  also  and  press 
against  the   upper  one.     When   the  generator  voltage   reaches 


Fig.   137. — Cur\'es  showing  performance  of  .1  Tirrill  regulator. 


110  volts  or  more,  the  solenoid  lever  commences  to  turn  in  an 
opposite  direction,  thereby  opening  the  main  contacts.  This 
occurs  at  the  point  ti,  so  that  the  exciter  field  rheostat  is  again 
thrown  in.  The  upper  contact  continues  to  rise  under  the  grow- 
ing exciter  voltage  until  the  influence  of  the  exciter  field  rheostat, 
now  in  circuit,  becomes  noticeable.  The  exciter  voltage  begins 
to  fall  off,  and  the  upper  contact  reverses  its  movement.  During 
this  time  the  generator  voltage  continues  to  rise  above  110  volts. 
The  lower  contact  is  lowered  until  the  generator  voltage  reaches 
a  maximum  value  and  commences  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  falling  exciter  voltage.  When  this  falling  voltage  reaches 
110  volts  and  less,  the  motion  of  the  solenoid  lever  is  reversed, 
causing  the  lower  contact  to  rise.  The  two  contacts  approach 
each  other  until  they  meet  at  the  point  t^,  when  the  exciter  field 
resistance  is  short-circuited.  The  tendency  of  the  contacts  to 
continue  their  motion  is  counteracted  by  a  flat  spring  to  which 
the  upper  contact  is  attached.  The  spring  is  bent,  and  both 
contacts  follow  the  same  constrained  path  until  they  are  again 
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separated.  The  motion  of  tlie  meclianisin  remains  constant  as 
long  as  the  load  and  speed  of  the  generator  remain  unvaried. 
All  of  these  motions  are  vcrj'  rapid.  The  larger  the  maximum 
resistance  of  the  exciter  field  circuit  on  throwing  in  the  field 
rheostat  and  the  smaller  its  minimum  resistance  on  short-circuit- 
ing the  field  rheostat,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  motions.  The 
more  rapid  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  generator  field  and  in  the 
magnetic  pull  on  tiie  solenoid  core,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  motion  of  the  mechanism  and  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
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Via.  138. — Connections  of  Tirrill  roKiil;it'>r  with  one  alternator. 


contacts.  The  greater  the  frequency  of  the  contact  vibration 
and  the  less  the  time  allowed  for  changes  in  the  exciter  excitation, 
however,  the  less  will  become  the  fluctuations  of  the  exciter  and 
generator  voltages.  And  finally,  the  greater  the  frequency  of 
the  generator  excitation,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  voltage 
fluctuations  due  to  the  load  variations  be  removed.  These 
conditions,  therefore,  call  for  as  high  a  maximum  resistance  and 
as  low  a  minimum  resistance  as  possible  in  the  exciter  field. 
The  minimum  resistance  is  kept  to  a  low  value  liy  short-circuiting 
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the  a.c.  field  rheostat.  The  maximum  resistance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obtained  by  setting  the  exciter  field  rheostat  to  a  value 
which,  when  permanently  connected  to  the  exciter,  will  reduce 
the  generator  voltage  to  from  40  to  65  per  cent,  of  its  normal 
value.  Any  change  in  the  load  or  speed  of  the  generator  will 
result  in  a  disturbance  of  the  uniformity  of  the  contact  vibration, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  voltage  fluctuation  continues. 
For  instance,  under  rise  of  load  and  fall  of  voltage,  the  solenoid 
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Fig.   139. — Connections  of  Tirrill  regulator  with  four  alternators  in  multiple 


lever  moves  in  a  clockwise  direction,  which  closes  the  main 
contacts  and  short-circuits  the  exciter  field  rheostat.  It  is  seen 
therefore  that  the  regulator  brings  about  an  immediate  rise  in  the 
exciter  voltage  so  that  its  generator  voltage  reaches  its  normal 
value  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  As  soon  as  the  e.m.f.  rises 
above  110  volts  the  contacts  are  opened  and  the  normal  \abra- 
tion  commences.  The  voltage  fluctuation  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  so  rapid  and  so  small  that  the  normal  voltage  of  110 
may  be  considered  practically  constant. 

Figure  138  shows  a  diagram  for  connecting  a  TA  regulator  to 
a  generator,  the  voltage  of  the  busbars  being  kept  constant. 

If  the  generator  voltage  is  to  be  increased  by  a  certain  amount, 
although  the  solenoid  lever  is  set  for  110  volts,  the  series  coils 
of  the  solenoid  may  be  connected  in  series  with  the  potential  coils, 
so  that  the  two  windings  are  opposed  to  each  other.  This  does 
away  with  the  series  transformer.     Both  windings  are  excited 
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by  the  same  current  which  before  suppUed  the  potential  coils 
alone,  with  the  result  that  the  effective  electromagnetic  pull 
becomes  less  bj-  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  effective  ampere-turns.  The  decrease  depends  upon 
the  number  of  series  turns  opposing  shunt  turns.  The  action 
of  the  decreased  magnetic  pull  on  the  core  and  lever  is  the  same 
as  would  be  that  of  a  decreased  generator  voltage.  The  result 
is  an  increase  in  this  voltage  of  as  great  a  percentage  as  the  per- 
centage decrease  in  the  effective  windings  of  the  solenoid. 


Flo.   140. — Coiiripi'tions  of  Tirrill   regulator  with   two  .iltcrnators  and  separate 
exciters. 


If  the  voltage  of  the  system  or  of  a  single  feeder  is  to  be  kept 
constant,  the  current  winding  is  joined  to  the  secondary  of  a 
scries  transformer  connected  to  the  feeder  in  question.     When  the\ 
generators  are  in  parallel  and  are  excited  by  the  same  exciter, J 
their  voltage  can  be  kept  constant  by  a  regulator  joined  to  the 
exciter  busbar,  and  also  through  transformers  to  the  main  bus. 

Figure  139  shows  a  system  of  connections  for  a  regulator  with 
several  generators  and  exciters.  All  of  the  control  rheostats  are 
connected  in  parallel  with  the  relay  contacts  and  are  short- 
circuited  simultaneously.  Any  one  of  the  exciters  can  be  dis- 
connected from  the  regulator  at  will.  Resistances  are  introduced 
into  the  regulator  leads  in  order  to  prevent  equalizing  currents. 
.If  it  is  not  desired  to  connect  the  exciters  in  parallel,  but  that 
each  exciter  work  directly  on  the  field  of  its  generator,  then  the 
field  windings  of  the  exciters  are  connected  in   parallel  with 
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each  other,  and  also  in  scries  with  a  common  resistance,  which  is 
influenced  bj'  a  Tirrill  regulator.  (See  Fig.  140.)  Only  one  of 
the  two  regulators  is  in  use  at  any  given  time,  the  other  serving 
as  a  reserve. 

For  exciters  with  greater  shunt-field  currents  Tirrill  regulators 
are  used  with  a  number  of  relays  and  corresponding  switches,  to 
avoid  sparking  at  the  relaj-  contacts.  The  exciter  rheostat  is  then 
subdivided  and  the  subdi\asion  points  are  joined  to  the  contacts 
of  the  different  relays. 

On  long  transmission  lines  where  synchronous  motor-generator 
sets  are  used,  the  generator  supplying  direct  current  for  a  railway 
load,  the  Tirrill  regulator  maj^  be  employed  as  a  power-factor 
regulator,  if  it  is  desired  to  hold  a  leading  power  factor  on  the 
motors  at  all  times  irrespective  of  what  the  load  may  be  on  the 
generator.  This  regulator  is  designed  with  two  stationary  coils 
and  one  moving  current  coil  on  the  a.c.  solenoid. 

The  current  of  the  moving  coil  is  120°  out  of  phase  with  the 
potential  at  unity  power  factor.  Should  the  power  factor  tend 
to  change  in  either  direction,  the  excitation  of  the  sjmchronous 
motor  is  increased  or  decreased  proportionally,  so  that  the  power 
factor  on  the  motor  or  line  will  be  held  constant  at  any  desired 
value.  For  holding  a  leading  power  factor  the  adjustable  coil  is 
placed  at  a  suitable  angle  to  the  potential  coil,  so  that  with  this 
regulator  a  power  factor  anywhere  from  80  per  cent,  leading  to 
80  per  cent,  lagging  can  be  maintained. 

The  Thury  Regulators. — In  Europe  the  Thury  automatic 
regulator  has  come  into  use.  In  this  device  the  power  of  an 
independent  motor  actuates  the  field  rheostat  of  a  generator  and 
thus  controls  the  voltage  of  the  machine,  constituting  practically 
an  electrically  operated  mechanical  relaj-.  By  means  of  an 
electromagnetic  balance  it  communicates  to  the  regulating 
switch  a  rotary  motion  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  from  a 
rocking  arm  which  is  kept  in  motion  bj^  an  independent  motor. 

The  a.c.  tj'pe  (Fig.  141)  consists  of  an  electromagnet  F  with  a 
laminated  core  and  of  a  moving  coil  B  attached  to  the  balance 
lever  E.  The  lever  is  pivoted  at  its  center  and  carries  at  one  end 
the  adjusting  spring  A  and  the  compensating  spring  R  and  at  the 
other  a  tempered  steel  step  C.  The  current  in  the  coils  tends  to 
Uft  the  moving  parts. 

A  non-inductive  resistance  in  series  with  the  magnet-winding 
is  generally   used   to   avoid   irregularities   due   to   variation   of 
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frequency.     A  dash-pot  over  the  lever  E  is  used  for  dainiiiiig 
vibrations  set  up  hj-  tlie  eurreut. 

The  rocking  motion  from  whieli  the  pdwcr  is  derived  for  opcnit- 
ing  the  regulating  switch  is  jiroduced  by  an  eccentric  on  a  shaft 
driven  by  an  iiulepcndent  motor.  On  the  rocking  arm  D  an; 
mounted  the  tappets  A'  and  A''  and  the  pawls  I  and  /',  by  which 
the  electromagnetic  balance  utilizes  the  oscillation  of  the  rocking 
arm  to  move  the  toothed  wheel  //,  which  is  coupled  to  the 
regulating  device. 


A.  ('.  type  of  the  Tliury  remilatiir. 


For  controlling  the  output  of  electrical  machines  the  apparatus 
drives,  either  directly  or  through  transmission  gear,  a  switch  arm 
passing  over  contacts  on  a  dial  between  which  are  connected 
suitable  resistances  to  regulate  the  excitation  of  the  machine. 
When  a  current  of  normal  strength  flows  through  the  magnet 
coil,  and  also  through  the  moving  coil  which  is  in  series  with  it, 
the  latter  is  in  the  midway  position  and  so  is  the  stop  C.  The 
balance  is  in  equilibrium  between  the  magnetic  force  exerted  and 
the  pull  of  the  spring  A.  When  the  current  increases,  the 
magnetic  force  tends  to  lift  the  moving  coil  again.st  the  pull  of 
the  spring  until  it  is  in  its  highest  position  and  the  stop  C  is 
in  its  lowest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  current 
strength  allows  the  spring  A   to  pull  the  coil  into  its  lowest 
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position,  raising  stop  C  to  its  highest.  The  moving  of  the  lever 
is  limited  by  a  couple  of  adjusting  screws. 

In  its  lowest  position  the  stop  C  comes  opposite  the  tappet  K', 
and  in  its  highest  position  opposite  the  other  tappet  K;  while 
in  the  normal  position  of  equilibrium  it  misses  both  tappets. 
These  several  positions  of  the  stop  bring  about  the  adjustment  of 
the  regulating  switch  by  making  use  of  the  motion  of  the  rocking 
arm  to  rotate  the  wheel  H  slightly  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  rocking  arm,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  an  eccentric 
driven  by  a  motor,  communicates  this  motion  as  an  impulse  or 
series  of  impulses  in  one  direction  or  another  to  the  toothed 
wheel  H  bj-  means  of  the  pawls  /  and  /'.  Normally  these 
pawls  are  held  up  out  of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  H; 
if  one  of  the  pawls  is  released,  it  drops  into  a  gap  between  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  the  next  motion  of  the  rocker  pushes  the 
wheel  round  to  the  next  tooth. 

When  the  current  is  normal,  the  tappets  on  the  rocking  arm 
miss  the  stop  C  entirely;  but  if  the  current  increases,  the  stop 
C  drops  until  it  comes  opposite  the  tappet  K',  which  strikes  it, 
releasing  the  pawl  I',  and  the  wheel  is  moved  one  tooth  to  the 
right  with  the  next  swing  of  the  rocking  arm.  On  the  return  of 
the  swing,  the  pawl  is  lifted  by  a  stationary  pin  fixed  below  the 
spring  stretched  between  the  pawls.  If  the  increase  of  current 
still  holds  the  stop  C  down,  the  following  swing  brings  about  a 
further  movement  of  the  wheel  H,  and  so  on  until  the  regulation 
is  complete. 

The  travel  of  the  toothed  wheel  is  limited  bj^  clamps  fixed  on 
the  side  of  the  rim  which  engage  with  rollers  on  the  pawls  and 
hold  them  up  as  soon  as  that  point  is  reached,  so  preventing  them 
from  pushing  the  wheel  round  any  farther. 

To  throw  the  regulator  out  of  service,  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
rocking  motion  of  the  pawls  or  to  move  a  small  pivot  fork  which 
is  fixed  on  the  regulator  bracket  in  front  of  the  screws  b  and  b'. 
This  fork  holds  the  lever  E  in  its  middle  position. 

This  regulator  is  fully  competent  to  deal  with  non-inductive 
circuits,  accumulators  and  lighting  feeders,  etc. 

For  regulation  of  electrical  machinery  and  circuits  containing 
self-induction,  a  corrective  device  is  necessarj-  to  avoid  the  possi- 
biUty  of  hunting  due  to  the  lag  which  results  from  the  self-induc- 
tion. The  movement  of  the  regulating  switch  is  accordingly 
transmitted    to   the  electromagnetic   balance   by  means  of  the 
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toothed  sector  M,  which  works  a  lever  pivoted  at  a  point  on  the 
supporting  column.  This  lever  is  connected  to  the  flat  spring  0, 
and,  as  a  result,  every  time  the  switch  moves  it  tends  to  oppose 
the  further  movement  of  the  balance. 

This  flat  spring  is  deflected  or  released  as  the  regulating  device 
is  moved  one  way  or  the  other.  When  it  is  deflected  it  slackens 
the  compensating  spring  R,  allowing  the  spring  A  to  exert  more 
pull  on  the  balance  to  bring  it  back  into  the  position  of  equiUb- 
rium  and  vice  versa.  The  result  of  this  is  that  whenever  the 
regulating  switch  moves  it  modifies  the  conditions  governing 
the  balance  and  tends  to  prevent  the  movement  being  prolonged 
bej'ond  what  is  required.  The  end  of  the  flat  spring  0  is  not 
connected  rigidly  to  the  sector  lever  M,  but  only  through  the 
long  dash-pot  A^,  which  allows  the  flat  spring  gradually  to  regain 
its  normal  position  after  being  deflected  either  way.  The  piston 
of  the  dash-pot  has  an  adjustable  opening  to  allow  the  more  or 
less  rapid  flow  of  the  oil. 

The  rocking  arm  makes  150  complete  oscillations  a  minute,  thus 
turning  the  toothed  wheel  //  by  one  tooth  in  0.4  second.  The 
regulating  switch  possesses  as  many  contacts  as  the  case  on  hand 
requires,  for  example,  40  contacts  for  lighting  or  power  work. 
As  the  contacts  are  spread  over  240°,  the  switch  arm  turns 
through  its  complete  range  in  16  seconds. 

The  sensitiveness  of  regulation  is  limited  only  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  rheostat.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the 
springs  .4  and  R.  To  render  the  ai)paratus  less  sensitive  the 
number  of  turns  of  A  can  be  diminished  and  vice  versa. 

The  Thury  regulator  permits  verj-  close  regulation,  independ- 
entlj'  of  the  force  exerted  in  oljtaining  it.  This  regulation  is  oper- 
ated mechanically  throughout,  no  electrical  contacts  such  as  those 
of  the  Tirrill  regulator  being  required. 

The  regulator  can  maintain  the  voltage  of  a  system  constant: 

1.  By  varying  the  resistance  of  the  exciting  circuit  to  the 
voltage  of  the   machine   which  supplies  the  exciting  current. 

2.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pressure  at  the  central  station  to 
compensate  for  drop  in  feeders. 

3.  By  keeping  the  voltage  of  a  motor-generator  constant  inde- 
pendently of  variations  in  the  supply  pressure. 

4.  By  altering  the  transforming  ratio  of  a.c.  transformers. 
.5.  By  varying  the  number  of  cells  in  a  secondary  battery. 

6.  By  keeping  the  voltage  constant  in  a  battery  booster  circuit. 
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This  type  of  regulator  is  also  used  to  maintain  constant  current 
in  arc  lamps  or  series  motor  circuits.  It  can  automatically  regu- 
late electric  furnaces,  etc. 

Figure  142  shows  the  diagram  of  connections  for  a  Thury 
regulator  in  a  d.c.  circuit.  The  d.c.  regulator  varies  only  in 
insignificant  details  from  the  a.c.  regulator.  The  resistance  RA 
is  used  to  absorb  the  excess  pressure  of  the  system  to  be  regulated, 
the  current  then  passing  through  the  magnet  winding  F  and  the 
moving  coil  B,  which  are  connected  all  in  series  across  the  genera- 
tor terminals. 


Fig.  142. — Dingr.i 


for  a  Thury  regulator  in  a  D.  C.  nirouit. 


If  the  regulation  is  required  at  the  center  of  the  distribution 
system,  the  magnet  coil  is  fed  by  a  voltmeter  pilot  wire  from  the 
point  in  question.  When  the  distance  between  the  generator  and 
the  center  of  the  system  is  too  great  to  permit  the  expense  of 
pilot  wires,  a  special  magnet  winding  can  be  applied  to  compensate 
at  any  moment  for  the  loss  in  the  feeder.  This  superimposed 
winding  placed  in  a  reverse  direction  on  the  magnet  is  fed  from  the 
terminals  of  a  resistance  shunt  inserted  in  the  feeder.  The  more 
the  superimposed  winding  opposes  the  field  of  the  electromagnet, 
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as  the  load  on  the  generator  increases,  the  more  voltage  will  the 
moving  coil  require  in  order  to  raise  the  balance  lever. 

If  the  current  instead  of  the  voltage  is  to  be  kept  constant, 
the  magnet  winding  of  the  regulator  must  either  be  connected  in 
the  main  circuit  or  it  can  be  shunted  by  a  suitable  resistance. 

Figure  143  shows  the  diagram  of  connections  of  a  Thiuy  a.c. 
regulator.  The  regulation  is  generally  affected  bj^  varjnng  the 
resistance  in  the  field  circuit  S  of  the  alternator;  also  by  putting 
the  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit  of  the  exciter.     In  the  case  of 


Fig.   143. —  Diagram  of  connections  for  a  Thury  regulator  in  an  A.  C.  circuit. 


high-tension  alternators  the  regulator  is  connected  through  a 
small  transformer.  One  phase  is  usually  regulated  and  this 
phase  is  selected  for  electric  hghting.  Voltage  regulation  at  the 
end  of  a  feeder  is  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  d.c.  type,  by 
providing  a  compound  winding  on  the  magnet  coil. 

In  case  a  traction  system  also  supplies  lighting  to  a  small 
town  or  private  estate,  the  Thury  regulator  in  connection  with  a 
motor-generator  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  1 10  or  220 
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volts  and  to  deaden  the  speed   changes  produced   by  pressure 
fluctuations.     Slight  momentary  variations  are  thus  eliminated. 
With  several  generators  in  parallel,  automatic  regulation  can 
be  effected  either  on  each  machine  or  simultaneously   on   the 
group.     In  the  first  case,  each  generator  is  provided  with  its  own 


Fig.  144. — D.  C.  Thurj'  regulator  mounted  on  a  rheostat. 


regulator  and  all  work  simultaneously  to  correct  variations.  The 
simultaneous  regulation  of  all  machines  in  parallel  is  done  pref- 
erably by  a  single  controlling  mechanism,  all  rheostats  being 
coupled  to  the  said  regulator. 

These  regulators  are  mounted  either  on  the  switchboard  or  on 
resistance  boxes  according  to  conditions.  Figure  144  shows  a  d.c. 
Thury  regulator  mounted  on  a  rheostat. 
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When  a  group  of  alternators  excited  from  a  common  exciter 
only  the  current  of  the  exciter  is  regulated.  If  the  exciting  cur- 
rent is  furnished  by  a  storage  batter}',  the  regulator  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  battery  booster  to  vary  the  voltage  as 
reciuired.  "  ^ 

Feeder  Reg[ulators. — One  of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  an  a.c.  lighting  system  is  to  keep  the  voltage  in  the  main 
feeders  constant.  Since  these  feeders  arc  subjected  to  a  con- 
stantly varj-ing  load,  an  efficient  regulation  of  the  individual 
feeders  gives  an  effective  regulation  of  the  entire  system.  The 
use  of  feeder  regulators  is  of  particular  value  for  incandescent 
lighting  systems,  where  it  is  essential  that  all  the  lamps  should 
burn  with  cfjual  brilliancy.     The  candlc-powtM-  and  life  of  light- 
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Fig.   145. — Boosting  and  lowcriiiK  l)y  :i  iidtoiitial  remilator. 


ing  units,  the  speed  and  tortiue  of  motors,  etc.,  are  directly  affected 
by  any  change  of  the  voltage  from  normal.  When  the  generator 
supplies  only  a  single  circuit,  the  line  voltage  can  be  kept  con- 
stant by  regulating  the  generator  voltage  for  the  given  line  loss. 
This  would  be  impossible  where  there  are  a  number  of  circuits  to 
deal  with  unless  all  of  the  circuits  have  the  same  line  loss.  Under 
such  conditions  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  regulate  the  gen- 
erator pressure  for  the  average  line  drop,  so  that  the  pressure 
in  some  of  the  feeders  will  be  higher  than  in  others.  An 
independent  voltage  regulation  of  the  circuits  is  made  possible, 
however,  by  inserting  feeder  regulators  in  each  feeder.  Potential 
regulators  are  recommended  for  the  generators  so  as  to  maintain 
a  constant  voltage  at  the  bus  or  at  the  sub-station  independent  of 
the  changes  of  the  load,  and  the  various  feeders  should  each  be 
controlled  by  feeder  regulators. 

The  action  of  the  feeder  regulator  is  similar  to  that  of  a  trans- 
former, or  rather  compen.sator  with  two  distinct  windings.  The 
primary  is  connected  in  shunt  and  the  secondary  in  series  with 
the  feeder  to  be  controlled.  The  product  of  the  voltage  and 
current  on  the  busbar  side  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  product 
on  the  feeder  side  of  the  regulator,  with  a  slight  correction  due  to 
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the  loss  ill  the  feeder.  Figure  145  shows  two  diagrams  of  con- 
nections for  boosting  and  reducing  the  feeder  pressure  for  a 
single-phase  line,  given  a  100-volt,  100-amp.  circuit,  and  a 
regulator  whose  range  is  20  per  cent.,  that  is,  10  per  cent,  boosting 
and  10  per  cent,  reducing,  neglecting  the  losses  in  the  regulator 
itself.  With  a  rise  of  feeder  voltage  a  part  of  the  current  goes  back 
to  the  hne  through  the  primary  winding,  and  this  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  the  useful  current  in  the  feeder,  while  an  increase  of 
current  results  from  a  drop  of  pressure.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish between  regulators  and  control  resistances  or  reactances. 
The  latter  reduce  the  voltage  by  absorbing  it.  For  since  their 
windings  are  in  series  with  the  line,  the  current  at  both  ends  must 
be  the  same,  so  that  there  is  a  loss  in  voltage.  The  product  of 
amperes  by  the  difference  in  pressure  across  the  ends  of  the  wind- 
ing represents  a  loss,  and  since  the  regulation  of  the  current  in  the 
feeder  is  made  to  depend  on  this  loss  the  result  is  a  low  efficiency. 

Feeder  regulators  may  be  divided  into  switch  or  control  regu- 
lators and  induction  regulators,  the  latter  being  single-phase  or 
polyphase.  They  are  all  subject  to  manual  or  automatic 
operation. 

Switch  or  Control  Regulators. — A  switch  or  control  regulator 
is  a  transformer  with   both  windings  on  the  same  core.     The 
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Fig.   146. — Internal  connections  of  dial-switch  feeder  regulator. 


primary  winding  is  connected  across  the  feeder,  and  the  second- 
ary is  in  series  with  it.  The  secondary  can  be  gradually  thrown 
on  or  off  the  line  by  a  dial  switch,  upon  which  fact  the  operation 
of  this  type  of  regulator  is  based.  Figure  146  shows  the  internal 
connections  of  a  type  CR  regulator  (G.  E.  Co.)     In  the  position 
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of  maximum  boost  the  tliul  switcli  is  in  the  extreme  left-hand  posi- 
tion, where  all  secondary  windings  arc  thrown  into  circuit.  By 
turning  the  switch  from  left  to  right  the  windings  are  thrown  out, 
one  by  one,  until  they  are  all  sliort-circuited  in  the  extreme  right- 
hand  position.  At  this  point  the  line  voltage  is  the  same  as  that 
on  the  generator  side.  With  a  continued  motion  of  the  switch  in 
the  same  clockwise  direction,  a  reversing  switch  is  automatically 


Fio.    147. —  Controlling-type  regulator  (without  casing). 


thrown,  cau.sing  the  dial  switch  to  cut  the  secondary  winding  in 
again  step  by  step,  and  so  lower  the  generator  voltage.  Two 
complete  rotations  of  the  dial  switch  are  therefore  possible,  one 
for  boosting  and  the  other  for  lowering  the  feeder  pressure.  At 
the  positions  of  maximum  or  minimum  voltage  the  direction  of 
rotation  nuist  be  reversed.  In  the  extreme  positions  the  switch  is 
automatically  arrested  to  prevent  it  from  turning  too  fiir  in  the 
same  direction.  The  change  in  feeder  voltage  is  therefore  made 
step  by  step.  Precision  of  regulation  depends  upon  the  number  of 
contacts  or  taps  on  the  secondary.  Great  precaution  is  necessary 
in  breaking  the  circuit,  while  the  dial  switch  is  moving  from  one 
contact  to  another,  as  adjacent  coils  must  not  be  short-circuited. 
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or  it  can  also  be  controlled  automatically  by  a  Thury  regulator. 
The  regulating  switch  has  to  be  suited  for  one,  two,  or  three 
phases  according  to  the  system  in  use,  the  contacts  of  the  switch 
having  connection  with  the  ends  of  the  sections  of  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  transformer.     The  levers  of  the  switch  are  con- 

t 
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Fig.   148. — Internal  connections  of  controller-type  regulator. 

trolled  by  the  Thury  regulator.  The  regulator,  called  also  a 
boosting  transformer,  may  also  be  driven  by  a  motor,  being  con- 
trolled from  the  switchboard  by  a  small  reversing  switch.  It  is 
undesirable  to  open  the  circuit  each  time  in  moving  from  one 
contact  to  the  next.  Arcing  tips  are  therefore  placed  on  the 
contact  arm  so  that  the  contacts  are  not  short-circuited  but 
always  have  a  gap  of  about  }{e  inch  in  the  circuit  dining  the 
time  of  the  change  from  one  contact  to  the  next.  This  air  gap 
acts  as  a  resistance.  The  handle  has  a  snap  movement  as  quick 
action  is  obtained  by  compressing  a  spring  which  carries  the  blade 
to  the  next  contact.     This  type  is  air-cooled. 
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Another  form  of  switch  regulator  is  given  in  Figs.  147  and  148. 
This  is  an  oil-cooled  transformer  with  both  windings  on  one  core. 
The  coils  arc  suspended  from  the  cover.  The  switch  resembles  a 
controller  in  form.  The  device  consists  of  a  stationary  drum  on 
which  are  fastened  the  contacts  for  the  various  coils  of  the  sec- 
ondary winding.  Inside  the  stationarj'  drum  is  a  second  one 
on  which  is  mounted  a  row  of  collector  rings  insulated  from  each 
other.  A  set  of  metallic  fingers  of  different  lengths  make  perma- 
nent contact  with  the  collector  rings  so  that  when  the  vertical 
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axis  of  the  reguhitor  is  rotated  the  fingers  move  on  the  upper 
faces  of  the  contact  pieces.  The  rings  are  connected  in  parallel 
through  protective  resistances  and  are  joined  in  .series  with  one 
end  of  the  feeder.  The  other  end  of  the  same  feeder  is  per- 
manently connected  to  the  middle  point  of  the  secondary. 
Regulation  is  accompUshed  by  connecting  the  finger  switch  to  a 
rotating  flywheel  by  a  horizontal  bevel  gear  and  two  vertical 
pinions.  A  magnetic  clutch  keys  one  or  the  other  of  the  pinions 
to  the  flywheel  shaft,  on  which  they  run  loose,  according  as 
boosting  or  depressing  is  required  of  the  regulator.  The  flywheel 
is  actuated  from  a  rotating  shaft  which  generally  serves  for 
operating  a  series  of  regulators.     The  magnetic  clutch  excitation 
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is  controlled  by  a  contact-making  voltmeter,  cjuite  similar  to  tiie 
a.c.  solenoid  and  lever  discussed  under  Tirrill  regulator,  type  TA. 
Figure  149  shows  the  connections  of  the  contact-making 
voltmeter.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  solenoid  whose  core 
actuates  a  lever.  A  spring  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lever  opposes 
the  magnetic  pull  of  the  core.  The  lever  is  connected  with  one 
side  of  a  low-tension  a.c.  circuit  (see  Fig.  150)  and  vibrates 
between  two  contacts  which  are  connected  to  the  armatures  of 
the  magnetic  clutches.  A  potential  and  a  current  winding,  fed 
by  shunt  and  series  transformers  in  the  feeder  to  be  controlled, 
make  up  the  solenoid.  The  current  windings  can  be 
partly  cut  in  or  out  by  a  dial  switch,  thus  limiting  the  regula- 
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Fig.    150. — External  connections  of  controller-type  reizulatc 


tion  to  a  fixed  value.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  lever 
determines  which  of  the  two  magnetic  clutches  is  to  be  excited  and 
therefore  controls  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  horizontal  bevel 
gear.  A  limit  switch  opens  the  circuit  for  the  magnet  in  the 
extreme  position  of  the  finger  switch  of  the  regulator. 

The  efficiency  of  this  regulator  is  very  high,  reaching  almost  100 
per  cent.  Since  the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  small  finger  switch 
the  moment  of  inertia  and  turning  moments  of  the  movable  parts 
are  small,  so  that  the  time  element  of  the  apparatus  is  very  short. 
Moreover,  quite  precise  regulation  is  obtainable  because  of  the 
large  number  of  contacts.  Switch  regulators  are  used  for  single- 
phase  leads  rated  at  less  than  200  amp.  at  2, .300  volts,  60  cycles, 
and  with  regulating  range  of  10  per  cent,  either  way,  making  a 
total  of  20  per  cent. 
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The  Westinghousc  dial-type  "step  by  step"  regulator  has  the 
dial  switch  mounted  on  the  board  awa}'  from  the  transformer  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  individual  taps  of  the  transformer 
secondar}'  are  joined  bj*  leads  to  the  contact  studs  of  the  switch. 
These  dial  switches  can  be  used  directly  for  currents  of  100  or  200 
amp.  To  obtain  regulation  on  a  low-voltage  circuit  in  which  the 
current  is  larger  than  can  be  handled  by  the  dial  switch,  a  series 
transformer  and  a  shunt  or  auto-transformer  are  used.  The 
auto-transformer  has  a  number  of  taps  connected  across  the  line 
by  means  of  the  dial  switch;  the  series  transformer  is  placed  in 
series  with  one  side  of  the  line  and  two  leads  of  the  secondary  are 
connected  to  the  dial. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  voltage  regulation  on  circuits  from 
2,500  to  6,600  volts,  this  can  be  done  by  using  the  dial  with  shunt 
and  series  transformers  similar  to  tho.se  previously  described. 

The  Westinghousc  drum-type  "step  by  step"  potential  regu- 
lator likewise  consists  of  a  separate  control  and  a  regulator  trans- 
former. The  controller  is  similar  to  the  kind  used  for  electric 
street  railway  service.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  top  and  base 
held  together  by  steel  bars.  Two  of  the  bars  carry  the  insulated 
contacts  of  the  controller  to  which  the  transformer  leads  are 
connected.  Inside  the  casing  there  are  two  revolving  drums 
with  their  respective  sets  of  fingers,  one  of  which  accomplislu-s 
the  switching  on  or  off  to  the  transformer  secondaries,  while  the 
other  serves  to  reverse  the  regulation;  i.e.,  according  as  a  boosting 
or  lowering  of  the  voltage  is  called  for.  A  so-called  "floating 
coil"  is  used  for  the  large  number  of  steps  of  this  regulator.  It  is 
simply  an  independent  part  of  the  secondary  winding  having  a 
large  number  of  well-insulated  taps.  The  main  portion  of  the 
winding  is  also  subdivided  by  taps  into  a  number  of 
equal  sections,  each  one  being  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the 
floating  coil. 

In  the  operation  of  the  regulator  the  floating  coil  and  main 
winding  are  first  connected  in  series  with  each  other  and  with  the 
line  to  be  regulated.  The  floating  coil  is  then  cut  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit step  by  step.  When  entirely  cut  out  it  is  transferred  to  the 
next  lower  tap  on  the  main  winding,  after  which  it  is  again  cut  out 
of  the  circuit  step  by  step.  When  again  entirely  cut  out  it  is 
transferred  to  the  next  lower  tap  of  the  main  winding,  after 
which  it  is  further  cut  out  step  by  step  and  then  transferred  again. 
Precise  regulation  of  the  voltage  is  therefore  possible  with  a 
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niaxiniuni  degree  of  freedom  from  arcing  when  cutting  the  wind- 
ings in  and  out. 

Induction  Regulators. — The  operation  of  these  regulators  is 
based  upon  a  principle  of  regulation  somewhat  different  from 
those  discussed  till  now.  The  primary  and  secondary  windings 
are  respectively  shunted  across  and  in  series  with  the  main  line  / 
as  before,  but  they  are  wound  on  separate  cores.  The  secondary 
is  wound  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  stationary  core,  while  the 
primarj'  is  wound  on  the  outside  of  a  movable  core.  Both  wind- 
ings are  polar  windings  and  are  so  mounted  that  a  given  pole 
of  one  winding  lies  opposite  to  the  same  pole  of  the  other.  The 
regulation  depends  upon  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  poles 
relative  to  the  stationary  pole.  As  long  as  two  similar  poles  lie 
opposite  each  other  the  regulation  is  at  maximum  boost,  but  as 
soon  as  they  become  displaced,  so  that  dissimilar  poles  are 
adjacent,  the  regulation  drops  until  it  reaches  its  lower  value. 
The  regulation  with  this  type  of  apparatus  is  gradual.  Two 
types  of  induction  regulators  may  be  distinguished,  namely, 
single-phase  and  polyphase. 

Single -phase  Induction  Regulators. — Figure  151  shows  the 
arrangements  of  primary  and  secondary  cores  and  windings 
in  single-phase  induction  feeder  regulators.  The  primar}'  flux-, 
and  consequently  the  flux  through  the  secondary  coils,  has  a 
constant  direction  with  respect  to  the  movable  core,  namely, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  primary  winding.  As  the 
core  is  rotated  gradually  the  relative  direction  of  the  primary 
flux  to  the  fixed  secondary  winding  is  varied  and  produces  a 
gradually  varying  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary,  from  the  maximum 
positive,  through  zero,  to  the  maximum  negative  value.  In  the 
position  where  the  direction  of  the  primary  flux  is  opposed  to 
the  secondary  flux,  the  voltage  generated  bj'  the  primary  in  the 
secondary  is  added  directly  to  the  line  voltage,  but  is  subtracted 
when  the  direction  of  the  flux  is  the  same.  In  any  intermediate 
position  of  the  primary  winding,  the  primary  flux,  and  conse- 
quently the  flux  in  the  secondary  coils,  is  proportional  to  the 
angular  position  of  the  core.  The  generated  e.m.f.  is,  however, 
always  in  phase  with  the  excitation  and  is  therefore  added 
directly  to  or  subtracted  directly  from  the  line  voltage.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  151,  the  rotary  core  contains  a  short-circuited 
winding  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  shunt  windings.  Its 
object  is  as  follows:  In  the  positions  of  maximum  boost  or  lower- 
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ing,  the  primary  flux  neutralizes  that  of  the  secoiulan-,  fur  the 
fluxes  are  then  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.  With  the 
armature  in  the  neutral  or  no-boost,  no-lower  position  the  flux 
produced  by  the  current  in  the  secondary  passes  equally  on 
either  sitle  of  the  primary  coils,  which  cannot  therefore  neutralize 
the  flux  due  to  the  secondary.  The  secondary  flux  sets  up  a 
self-inductance  in  the  windings  which  reaches  its  maximum 
with  the  neutral  position  of  the  primary  coils.     This  solf-induc- 


FlO.  151. — Arrangement  of  primary  (armature)  and  secoiKlary  (field)  cores 
and  windings  in  8inglf>-phasc  feeder  inductioii-reKVilator.  Armature  in  maximum 
lowering  position. 

tance  of  the  secondar}-,  if  the  line  current  is  constant,  requires 
a  gradually  increasing  e.m.f.  to  maintain  the  current  through 
the  series  windings.  The  voltage  so  absorbed  would  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  fine  voltage,  and  the  result  would  be  a  poor  power 
factor  in  the  feeder.  The  short-circuited  coil  on  the  armature, 
however,  which  is  in  direct  inductive  relation  to  the  series  coils 
when  the  armature  is  in  the  neutral  position,  acts  as  a  short- 
circuit  on  the  secondary  winding  and  therefore  reduces  the 
voltage  necessary  to  force  full-load  current  through  this  winding 
to  only  a  trifle  more  than  that  represented  by  the  resistance 
drop  across  the  secondary  and  short-circuited  windings.  This 
short-circuiting  of  the  secondary  is  gradual  from  zero  in  the 
maximum  boosting  position  of  the  regulator  to  the  maximum 
short-circuiting  in  the  neutral  position,  so  that  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  primary  and  short-circuited  coils  the  reactance 
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of  the  secondary  is  kept  within  reasonable  hmits.  The  total 
ampere-turns  of  the  primary  plus  the  ampere-turns  of  the  short- 
circuited  windings  are  always  approximately  equal  to  the  ampere- 
turns  of  the  secondary.  Figure  152  is  a  graphical  representation 
of  boosting  and  lowering  of  feeder  voltage  by  induction  at  no 
load  and  full  load.  The  exterior  of  the  regulator  is  shown  in 
Fig.  153.  The  device  is  operated  either  directly  bj'  hand  or  by 
chain  and  sprocket,  by  hand-controlled  motor,  or  automatically. 
If  automatically  operated,  the  actuating  motor  should  be  of  the 
polyphase  type.  The  motor  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  small 
double-pole,  double-throw  switch  which  is  automatically  thrown 
in  by  a  small  magnet,  energized  through  a  contact-making 
voltmeter. 
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Fig.   152. — Curves  showing  boosting  and  lowering  of  feeder  voltage  by  induction 
regulator. 

The  speed  of  operation  from  full  boost  to  full  buck  seems  to 
be  standardized  at  approximately  9  to  10  seconds.  When 
considering  the  merits  of  the  switch-tj-pe  and  induction -type 
regulator,  it  should  be  appreciated  that  the  recoverj^  of  the  first 
type  of  regulator  is  a  straight-line  curve  and  at  a  fixed  rate, 
whereas  the  induction  regulator  curve  is  relatively  flat  at  the 
start,  due  to  the  comparatively  heavy  effort  required  to  accelerate 
its  moving  parts.  As  the  rapidity  of  connections  is  most  import- 
ant in  all  regulating  apparatus,  this  feature  of  operation  at  the 
start  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Figure  154  shows  connections  for  an  automatically  operated 
single-phase  induction  regulator.  The  action  of  the  contact- 
making  voltmeter  is  similar  to  that  described  under  Fig.   150. 
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The  up-and-down  motion  of  the  arniaturc  controls  tlio  excitation 
of  the  two  coils  of  the  relay  switch  magnet,  and  the  logulatoi- 
is  operated  hy  the  motor  in  either  direction. 

Polyphase  Induction  Regulators. — The  general  construction 
of  polyi)hasc  induction  regulators  is  similar  to  that  of  the  single- 
phase  ty[)e  of  apparatus.  The  primary  shunt  windings  for  the 
different  phases  must  be  identical  in  every  way  and  arranged 
so  that  the  various  windings  magnetize  a  given  pole  of  the  regu- 
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lator  in  the  same  direction.  Both  windings  arc  wound  on  their 
cores  like  the  windings  on  an  induction  motor.  With  the  poly- 
phase type  the  field  is  not  an  alternating  one  as  in  the  single- 
phase  apparatus,  but  is  rotary,  and  the  speed  of  the  rotation  of 
the  field  per  pole  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  generator.  The  value 
of  the  e.m.f.  generated  in  the  secondary  is  not  changed  by  the 
motion  of  the  primarj'  coils,  but  the  phase  of  both  voltages  is 
displaced,  and  this  changes  the  value  of  the  load  voltage  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two.  In  other  words,  both  coils  set  up 
rotating  magnetic  fields  in  the  same  direction.  The  e.m.f. 
generated  in  the  secondary  is  determined  in  value  and  phase  by 
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the  value  and  phase  of  the  resultant  field.  Since  the  absolute 
values  of  the  magnetic  fields  do  not  change,  their  resultant  value, 
and  consequently  the  absolute  value  of  the  generated  voltage, 
also  remain  constant.  The  phase  position  of  the  resultant 
field,  does  change,  however,  and  hence  the  phase  of  the  secondary 
voltage  relative  to  the  line  pressure.  The  resultant  line  voltage 
is  the  vector  sum  of  the  generator  and  generated  voltages.  The 
diagram  in  Fig.  155  shows  the  change  of  phase  relation  for  this 
type  of  regulator. 
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Let  EO  represent  the  normal  e.m.f.  of  a  certain  primary  phase 
both  in  value  and  in  time-phase  position;  let  the  radius  of  the  arc 
ABC  represent  the  constant  voltage  generated  in  the  secondary 
phase  winding  of  the  regulator.  With  the  primary  coil  directly 
opposite  the  secondary  coil  of  the  same  phase,  the  voltage  gen- 
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crated  will  be  in  reverse  phase  with  that  impressed  and  will  be 
represented  by  OD.  The  regulator  will  lower  by  the  maximum 
amount,  and  the  difference,  ED,  is  the  resultant  feeder  voltage. 
Since,  however,  the  primary  is  rotated  out  of  this  position,  the 
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Flo.   155. — Change  of  ph.1^^o  relation  in  polyphase  induction  regulator. 

secondary  winding  considered  will  be  partially  excited  by  the 
next  winding  on  the  armatures,  .so  that  the  voltage  generated 
is  not  deducted  directlj^  from  OE,  but  at  an  angle,  as  OC,  and  the 
l-fne 
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Fia.   156. — Connections  of  a  polypha.se  induction  rcEulator  with  synchronous 
converter. 


feeder  voltage  is  a  resultant  of  EO  and  OC,  or  EC  =  EX.  In 
a  position  of  nearly  90°  from  the  maximum  lowest,  the  regulator 
is  neutral  or  in  no-boost,  no-lower  position,  completing  the 
full  range  of  180°;  the  armature  is  in  an  opposite  field  of  the 
winding  surrounding  the  dissimilar  pole,  so  that  the  .secondary 
voltage,  is  in  phase  with  the  primary,  but  in  the  same  direction, 
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and  the  regulator  is  boosting.  The  resultant  EA  represents 
the  maximum  boost  voltage. 

Due  to  the  rotation  of  a  similar  field  produced  by  the  currents 
in  the  series  coils,  the  currents  in  the  shunt  windings  are  constant, 
regardless  of  the  position  of  the  armature.  For  a  given  line 
current  the  currents  in  the  shunt  windings  are  taken  from  the 
line  or  are  delivered  back  into  the  system  as  the  armature  is 
rotated  from  maximum  boost  to  maximum  lower  in  the  same  phase 
relation  as  represented  by  the  secondary  voltage  generated. 
(See  Fig.  145.)  The  arrangement  and  operation  are  the  same  as 
for  single-phase  regulators.  They  are  used  in  lighting  systems  to 
regulate  the  voltage  in  the  feeders,  and  also  in  connection  with 
synchronous  converters.     (See  Fig.  156.) 

Polyphase  regulators  change  the  voltages  of  all  of  the  phases 
simultaneously  and  by  an  equal  amount,  depending  on  the  excita- 
tion, regardless  of  the  load  or  the  unbalancing  of  the  line  voltage 
between  phases,  whereas  by  using  the  single-phase  tj'pe  each 
phase  can  be  controlled  separately  and  a  perfect  balance  obtained 
at  the  point  of  distribution  on  the  feeder  regardless  of  the  unbal- 
ancing of  the  system. 

The  induction  type  of  potential  regulators  can  also  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Thury  regulator.  Induction  regulators  are  oil-, 
air-,  or  water-cooled,  depending  upon  the  capacity,  pressure, 
and  frequency  of  the  line  in  which  they  are  inserted. 

Synchronous  Condensers. — In  the  older  method  of  trans- 
mission systems  the  voltage  of  the  system  is  controlled  entirely 
from  the  generators.  The  chief  disadvactage  is  the  large  varia- 
tion in  voltage,  which  is  indeed  the  factor  limiting  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  system.  Since  at  no-load  both  the  generating  and 
receiving  end  of  the  line  are  at  approximately  the  same  voltage, 
while  under  load  there  is  considerable  drop  at  the  receiver  end  on 
account  of  the  reactance  of  the  transmission  line,  a  variation  in 
voltage  is  unavoidable  as  the  load  increases  or  decreases.  This 
variation  may  take  place  at  the  generator  end  or  the  receiver  end, 
as  desired,  but  in  either  case  it  puts  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
power  which  the  line  can  transmit.  When  the  load  on  a  trans- 
mission system  becomes  so  large  as  to  produce  too  great  a  varia- 
tion in  voltage  for  good  service,  it  has  been  customary  practice 
to  install  larger  conductors  or  build  additional  transmission  lines, 
or  finally  to  adopt  a  still  higher  line  voltage.  With  high-voltage 
systems  the  gain  of  doing  so  is  very  slight  and  other  means  must 
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be  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  regulation  within  commercial  Umits. 
The  effect  of  the  inductance  and  condenser  capacity  of  the 
line  on  high  voltage  causes  the  voltage  to  vary  within  verj'  wide 
Umits  from  full  load  to  no-load.  At  no-load  the  large-capacity 
current  may  cause  a  rise  of  voltage  from  the  generating  station 
to  the  receivang  end,  while  at  full  load  the  lagging  inductive 
current  taken  by  the  load  in  general  more  than  offsets  the 
effect  of  the  capacitj'  current  and  causes  a  drop  of  voltage  from 
the  generating  station  to  the  receiving  end. 

Instead  of  controlling  the  voltage  from  one  end  only,  special 
machinery,  consisting  generally  of  synchronous  motors  or  syn- 
chronous condensers,  is  installed  at  the  receiver  end,  and  the 
voltage  is  controlled  at  that  end  also  by  adjusting  the  power 
factor.  By  adjusting  the  field  current  of  the  sj^nchronous  con- 
densers, causing  the  condenser  to  draw  a  lagging  current  from  the 
line  at  no-load  and  a  leading  current  at  full  load,  the  receiving 
voltage  of  the  line  can  be  kept  constant. 

A  S3'nchronous  condenser  is  practically  a  specially  designed 
synchronous  motor  for  operating  without  energy  load  from 
minimum  current  to  full  kva.  This  apparatus  is  also  employed 
in  connection  with  distribution  systems  to  compensate  for 
unsatisfactory  conditions  created  by  consumers'  apparatus. 
While  this  is  always  a  feasible  method  of  improving  power-factor 
conditions,  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  last  extreme  after  all 
other  available  schemes  for  improving  operating  conditions  have 
been  tried. 

Low  power  factor,  except  in  special  cases,  is  usually  the  result 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  install  larger  motors  than  are 
actuallj'  required.  In  certain  classes  of  service,  owing  to  their 
nature,  low  power  factors  are  necessarily  developed  and  may 
require  special  attention  for  improvement,  but  aside  from  these 
cases  it  appears  possible  in  the  majority  of  situations  to  materially 
improve  the  operating  conditions  by  a  more  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  power-consuming  devices. 

If  the  voltage  established  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  transmission 
line  is  such  that  the  voltage  drop  is  small,  being  controlled  by  a 
synchronous  condenser  with  a  voltage  regulator,  there  is  no 
necessity  in  some  cases  for  a  voltage  regulator  at  the  generating 
station. 

Controlling  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  ends  of  transmission 
lines  by  governing  the  wattless  current  so  as  to  operate  lines  with 
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small  voltage  drop  not  only  brings  about  highly  satisfactory 
service,  on  account  of  the  excellent  voltage  regulation,  but  makes 
the  operation  of  the  system  very  flexible.  Since  the  power  factor 
in  the  transmission  hne  and  its  transformers  and  generators  is  above 
0.9  except  at  higher  loads,  the  water  wheels  or  steam  units,  as  the 
case  may  be,  can  operate  at  all  times  at  efficient  points  of  their  load 
curves  without  any  limit  being  encountered  due  to  transformer, 
generator,  and  transmission-line  capacit}^  such  as  maj'  occur  if 
the  power-factor  were  low.  Since  the  copper  losses  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  power  factor  for  a  given  load,  considerable 
net  saving  may  be  accomplished  by  correcting  power  factor, 
although  losses  occur  in  the  synchronous  machines  effecting  the 
correction.  The  carrying  capacitj'  of  a  25-cycle  line  can  be 
doubled  by  the  use  of  synchronous  condensers,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  60-cycle  hne  can  be  multiplied  by  two  or  three.  Another 
advantage  that  comes  from  operating  a  system  in  this  manner  is 
that  the  small  voltage  drop  avoids  to  .some  extent  the  necessity 
for  transformer  taps.  But  most  important  of  all  seems  to  be 
that  considerable  reactance  may  be  used  in  the  generators, 
transformers,  and  transmission  lines,  eliminating  thus  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  short-circuits.     (See  Chap.  XX,  "Reactive  Coils"). 

In  water-power  plants  the  voltage  and  also  the  frequency  are 
subject  to  sudden  changes  due  to  variations  in  load  which  are  too 
rapid  for  water-wheel  governors  to  compensate  for  immediately. 
In  such  case  a  large  flywheel  effect  on  the  system  tends  to  mini- 
mize the  trouble.  Synchronous  motors  add  directly  to  the 
flywheel  effect  and  are  found  very  useful  in  this  way. 

The  most  advantageous  application  of  constant-voltage  trans- 
mission is  in  large  transmission  networks  connecting  all  the  hydro- 
electric plants  and  the  cities  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  generators  placed  at  various  points  of  the  network 
themselves  partly  take  the  place  of  synchronous  motors  for  main- 
taining constant  voltage,  and  thus  the  total  capacity  of  syn- 
chronous motors  required  is  somewhat  less. 

A  desirable  feature  of  synchronous  condensers  on  a  high- 
voltage  transmission  system  is  that  they  offer  protection  again.st 
those  voltage  surges  that  arise  due  to  a  sudden  loss  of  load,  which 
might  throw  the  generating  stations  on  the  unloaded  transmis- 
sion line  with  their  generators  on  heavj'  field  excitation.  Under 
such  circumstances,  due  to  the  effect  on  generators  and  transmis- 
sion lines  of  the  leading  current  set  up  by  the  charging  current. 
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a  destructive  voltage  would  occur.  Overvoltage  devices  may 
be  applied  to  the  generators  to  give  protection.  However,  with 
synchronous  condensers  on  the  receiving  ends  of  the  trans- 
mission lines,  and  each  one  equipped  with  an  overvoltage  device; 
an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  is  effected,  since  some  of  the 
synchronous  condensers  could  be  on  the  line  at  all  times  with 
their  excitation  under  control  through  the  desired  range. 

The  adjustment  of  the  field  current  of  synchronous  condensers 
must  be  under  control  of  the  transmission-line  operator  in  order 
to  have  the  correct  effect  on  the  line  voltage.  An  automatic 
regulation  of  the  condenser-field  current  can  also  be  readily 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  Tirrill  regulator.  As  the  excitation 
must  at  times  be  practicallj'  zero,  a  special  exciter  arrangemont 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  provide  for  the  limiting  voltage 
range  of  the  regulator.  This  is  accomi)lished  by  exciting  the 
condenser  from  a  250-volt  exciter,  whose  field  in  turn  is  separately 
excited  from  a  12.i-volt  source  consisting  of  two  small  exciters 
which  are  running  series  bucking.  One  of  these  exciters  is 
designed  for  125  volts  and  the  other  for  250  volts,  the  regulator 
being  placed  across  the  2.50-volt  exciter.  In  this  manner  the 
range  of  the  regulator  is  from  125  to  250  volts,  never  reaching 
zero,  while  the  excitation  of  the  condenser  is  from  zero  to  2.50 
volts. 

Synchronous  condensers  can  be  designed  so  as  to  remain  in 
step  when  running  unloaded  at  100  per  cent,  power  factor  as 
tenaciously  as  a  full}'  loaded  induction  motor.  If  necessary, 
the  starting  torque  could  be  sacrificed  for  the  synchronizing 
power,  and  the  condenser  could  be  started  by  small  starting 
motors.  At  times  of  very  light  load  on  the  line,  such  condensers 
can  operate  safely  with  weak  field  and  lagging  power  factor. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  loaded  synchronous  motors  and 
converters  are  commonly  regarded  as  a  very  unstable  element 
in  transmission-line  operation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  addition 
of  properly  designed  unloaded  synchronous  condensers  to  a 
transnu'ssion  system  does  not  decrease  the  reliability  of  the 
system. 

.\  flexible  generator  and  receiver  voltage  may  also  be  accom- 
[ilished  by  a  combination  of  a  synchronous  condenser  with  a 
series  booster,  both  machines  arranged  on  the  same  shaft,  the 
excitation  of  the  synchronous  condenser  being  controlled  with 
a   voltage   regulator   and    that   of   the    booster   by  hand.     At 
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the  generating  station  the  excitation  should  also  be  controlled 
by  a  voltage  regulator.  At  both  statigns  regulating  rheostats 
should  be  installed  in  the  circuit  of  the  potential  transformers 
of  the  voltage  regulators.  By  means  of  these  regulating  rheo- 
stats the  voltage  settings  of  the  busbars  can  be  changed  at  will 
of  the  operator. 

For  a  given  voltage  difference  and  an  assumed  power  factor 
for  the  load,  the  kva.  of  the  synchronous  condenser  will  vary 
definitely  with  the  kilowatt  load,  and  by  changing  the  voltage 
(lifTerence  the  kva.  of  the  synchronous  condenser  may  be 
changed;  thus  controlling  the  voltage  difference  gives  a  control 
of  the  kva.  load  on  the  synchronous  condenser.  An  equivalent 
effect  to  this  can  be  established  l)y  holding  the  voltage  constant 
in  both  stations  and  compensating  for  voltage  by  means  of  a 
sj'uchronous  booster. 

The  function  of  a  synchronous  booster,  therefore,  is  to  effect 
voltage  compensation,  the  amount  of  buck  or  boost  being  con- 
trolled by  field  excitation.  When  used  in  connection  with  a 
synchronous  condenser,  controlled  by  a  voltage  regulator,  a 
means  of  controlling  the  wattless  kva.  is  effected.  Without 
the  booster  for  a  given  voltage  setting  at  the  generating  and 
receiving  stations,  the  wattless  kva.  supplied  by  the  sjmchron- 
ous  condenser  will  depend  upon  the  kilowatts  load  for  a  given 
assumed  power  factor.  With  the  booster,  whenever  the  sj'nchron- 
ous  condenser  comes  up  to  its  overload  Hmit,  the  field  excitation 
of  the  booster  can  be  changed  to  reduce  its  kva.  load,  without 
affecting  the  voltage  at  either  the  generating  or  receiving  station, 
and  conversely,  when  the  voltage  setting  at  either  station  is 
changed,  tending  tobring  the  synchronous  condenser  kva.  to 
an  undesirable  value,  the  booster  excitation  can  be  changed, 
effecting  the  proper  voltage  compensation  to  bring  the  kva. 
to  a  suitable  value.  A  flexible  voltage  can  be  therefore  accom- 
plished at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  an  independent  means  of 
power-factor  control  for  the  transmission  line  is  thus  secured. 
This  offers  a  very  considerable  advantage,  in  that  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  have  a  long  transmission  line  with  one  or  two 
intermediate  stations. 

A  number  of  important  installations  have  been  made  with 
synchronous  condensers.  One  includes  two  15,000-kva.  con- 
densers for  voltage  regulation  on  a  50-cj'cle,  150,000-volt 
transmission  system,  where  they  are  used  not  only  to  compensate 
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for  low  power  factor  but  for  tlie  cxct-ssive  cliarging  cur- 
rents develoix?d  by  such  a  system  under  light  or  no-load 
conditions.  In  some  instances  turbo-generators  in  reserve 
steam  plants,  auxiliarj^  to  transmission  systems,  are  used  to 
advantage  as  condensers  for  power-factor  correction  and  regulat- 
ing purposes. 

The  use  of  sj-nchronous  condensers  for  constant-voltage 
transmission  has  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages: 

Advantages 

1.  Better  service — no  variation  in  voltage. 

2.  Better  protection  due  to  permissible  use  of  high  reactance. 

3.  Tendency  to  use  the  frequencj-  of  60  cycles. 

4.  Increasing  carrying  capacity  of  line.  The  limit  is  changed 
from  maximum  voltage  variation  to  maximum  energy  loss. 
This  allows  more  power  to  be  transmitted,  or  the  distance  to  be 
increased,  without  the  voltage  being  raised. 

5.  Lower  total  cost  for  long  hnes.  The  saving  in  cost  is 
greatest  for  long  lines  or  large  networks,  large  quantities  of  power, 
large  conductors,  and  for  the  frequencj'  of  GO  cycles. 

6.  The  method  is  easy  to  apply  to  existing  lines.  The  change 
can  be  made  gradually,  and  no  change  is  necessary  in  line 
con.struction. 

Disadvantages 

1.  Cost  and  attendance  of  additional  rotating  machines. 

2.  Higher  total  cost  for  short  hnes. 

3.  In  order  to  ol)tain  the  greatest  economy  from  constant- 
voltage  operation,  the  los.ses  must  be  increased,  and  the  number 
of  separate  lines,  which  are  useful  as  reserves,  must  be  reduced. 

4.  Tendency  of  .synchronous  machinery  to  drop  out  of  step 
and  delay  in  putting  load  on  the  line  again  after  shut-down. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CONSTANT-CURRENT  SYSTEMS 

In  series  a.c.  systems  for  arc  and  incandescent  lighting  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  current  vahie  of  the  circuit  at  a  con- 


FiG.  157. — Internal  arrangement  of  an  aix-cooled,  constant-current  transformer 
in  combination  with  a  mercur^'-rectifier  outfit. 

stant  value  regardlessof  the  number  of  lamps.     This  maintenance 

is  brought  about  by  a  Thury  regulator,  as  mentioned  in  the 

previous    chapter,     or    by    a    constant-current    transformer. 
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The  principle  of  the  constant-current  transformer  depends  upon 
the  relative  linear  shifting  of  the  secondaries  with  respect  to  the 
stationary  primaries.  Within  certain  limits  the  repulsion  between 
the  fixed  and  moving  coils  for  a  given  position  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  current  in  the  coils.  The  transformer  niaj'  be 
set  for  a  given  current  value  by  adjusting  a  counterweight  so  as 
tc  balance  the  movable  coil  for  a  certain  position. 


Fio.   158. — Internal  arrangement  of  an  air-cooled,  constant-current  transformer 
with  two  primary  and  two  secondary  windings. 

Figure  157  .shows  the  interior  connections  of  a  50-lamp  air- 
cooled,  constant-current  transformer  in  combination  with  a 
mercury-rectifier  outfit,  and  one  for  100  lamps  is  given  in  Fig.  158. 
Apparatus  rated  up  to  and  including  50  lamps  are  built  with  two 
flat  coils  enclosing  the  central  core.  The  lower  coil,  which  is 
the  primary,  is  fixed  in  po.sition,  while  the  upper  one  is  suspended 
from  the  two  inner  arms  of  a  double  lever  and  can  move  freely 
along  the  central  core.  The  outside  arm  of  the  lever  carries  a 
counterweight  of  such  value  that  it  will  exactly  balance  the 
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weight  of  the  secondary  coil  minus  the  electrical  repulsion  due 
to  the  normal  currents  in  the  coils.  Therefore,  if  the  weight  is 
reduced,  the  current  value  is  raised. 

The  75-  and  100-lamp  transformers  shown  in  Fig.  158  have 
four  coils,  two  primaries  and  two  secondaries.  In  the  75-  and 
100-lamp  oil-cooled  apparatus  and  the  75-lamp  air-cooled  tran.s- 
formers  the  two  primary  coils  are  fixed  at  the  extreme  upper  and 
lower  ends,  while  the  secondary  coils  are  free  to  move  up  and  down 
along  the  central  core.  The  100-lamp  air-cooled  transformer  is 
arranged  with  the  secondary  coil  stationary  and  the  primary 
movable.  The  two  moving  coils  are  balanced  one  against  the 
other,  and  the  counterweight  serves  merely  to  draw  the  coils 
together  in  opposition  to  their  repulsive  force.  A  decrease  in 
the  counterweight  produces  a  decrease  in  the  current.  The  arc 
on  the  counterweight  lever  is  made  adjustable  because  the 
repulsion  exerted  by  a  given  current  in  the  coils  is  not  the  same 
for  all  positions  of  the  coils,  being  greatest  when  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  close  together.  By  means  of  the  adjustable 
arc,  the  effective  radius  of  the  balancing  weight  is  made  to  change 
as  the  coils  move  through  their  working  range.  When  the  current 
value  is  reduced  below  the  normal  the  mutually  repelling  forces 
diminish  and  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  approach  each 
other,  thus  restoring  normal  current.  The  opposite  action  occurs 
when  the  secondary  current  exceeds  normal.  The  transformers, 
therefore,  maintain  the  constant  current  for  which  they  are 
set,  regardless  of  the  external  resistance  to  which  the  coils  are' 
connected.  The  efficiency  of  these  transformers  at  full  load 
with  arc  lamps  at  60  cycles  varies  from  96  per  cent,  for  the  100- 
lamp  type  to  94.6  per  cent,  for  the  25-lamp  type.  The  two 
primary  coils  of  the  75-  and  100-lamp  apparatus  are  connected 
in  series  for  2,200  volts  and  in  parallel  for  1,100  volts.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  connection  is  found  in  the  100-lamp  transformer  in 
which  the  coils  are  arranged  with  a  number  of  taps  for  use  under 
partial  load  and  full  power  factor.  These  transformers  are 
built  for  1,100  or  2,200  volts,  and  the  connections  of  the  primary 
windings  must  not  be  changed.  With  the  large  transformer  with 
two  secondarj^  coils,  each  of  these  coils  is  connected  to  its  own 
circuit,  while  with  the  small  tj^pe  all  lamps  are  connected  in 
series  on  the  same  circuit. 

The  connections  of  a  transformer  having  two  primary  and  two 
secondary  windings  (75  or  100  lamps)  are  shown  in  Fig.  159, 
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together  with  the  circuit  and  switchboard.  The  primary  side 
is  connected  to  the  outer  circuit  by  primary  plug  switches.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  individual  lighting  circuits  can  be  connected 
with  the  transformer  secondary  or  can  be  short-circuited  by 
means  of  a  series  of  plug  switches.  The  series  transformer  for 
the  ammeter  is  connected  into  the  desired  circuit  through  an 
ammeter  jack.  The  front  and  side  elevations  of  the  board  show 
the  manner  of  mounting  the  plug  switches  and  instruments 
1  ogether  with  their  transformers  and  resistances. 


Fig.   160. — lOO-l.'imp  oil-cooled,  couituut-cuiiciit  transformer,  interior. 


Each  transformer  calls  for  the  following  equipment: 
1  ammeter. 

1  series  transformer  (which  may  be  omitted  on  boards  for  less 
than  35  lamps). 

1  ammeter  jack  plug  with  necessary  leads  (for  boards  control- 
ling two  lighting  circuits). 

4  ammeter  jacks  (for  boards  controlling  two  lighting  circuits). 

2  sets  open-circuiting  plugs  and  receptacles  (for  each  lighting 
circuit) . 
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1  set  short-circuiting  plugs  and  receptacles  (for  each  lighting 
circuit). 

2  primary  plug  switches  with  receptacles. 

2  plug  racks  for  the  reception  of  idle  plugs. 
2  primary  fuses. 

The  plug  switches  on  the  primar^^  side  arc  often  replaced  bj' 
oil  switches,  on  account  of  the  high  voltage. 


Fio.  101. — Diagram   of   connections   for  100-liimp  jiir-coolcd,  conHtant-current 
transformer. 


The  size  of  the  fuses  is  such  that  they  will  protect  the  trans- 
former from  short-circuit.  The  above  equipment  is  mounted  on 
a  panel  of  blue  Vermont  marble  28  inches  high,  from  IG  to  20 
inches  broad,  and  set  up  36  inches  above  the  floor.  An  extra 
watt-hour  meter  is  often  inserted  in  the  primary  circuit  to 
indicate  the  total  amount  of  energy  delivered  to  the  tran.sformers. 
This  instrument  with  its  resistance  is  mounted  on  a  base  of  the 
same  width  as  the  panel  and  12  to  16  inches  in  height. 
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The  interior  connections  and  appearance  of  a  Westinghouse 
100-lamp  oU-cooled,  constant-current  transformer  are  shown  in 
Fig.  160.  It  has  one  stationary  primary  winding  and  two  mov- 
able secondaries,  each  of  which  feeds  its  own  Hghting  circuit. 
Both  the  primarj'  and  the  secondaries  are  provided  with  taps  for 
connection  to  different  voltages  (within  certain  limits)  and  to 
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Fig.    162. — Wiring   di.agram   of  air-cooled,  constant-current  transformer  shown 
in  Fig.  157. 


partial  load  at  full  power  factor.  To  set  the  apparatus  for  a 
given  amperage  small  weights  are  added  to  the  main  counter- 
weight. In  constant-current  transformers  for  25  to  75  lamps  with 
only  one  movable  coil,  an  addition  to  the  counterweight  produces 
a  falling  off  of  the  current,  while  in  the  type  for  100  to  200  lamps 
with  tw^o  movable  coils  this  causes  the  current  to  be  decreased 
in  one  coil  and  boosted  in  the  other. 
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Figure  161  shows  the  connections  of  a  100-lamp  air-cooled 
regulating  transformer  on  a  single-phase  circuit.  The  connec- 
tions of  the  primary  side  with  the  outer  line,  and  of  tiic  arc  lamp 
circuit  with  the  secondary,  are  made  through  oil  switches.  The 
oil  switches  for  the  lamp  circuits  arc  a  combination  of  a  doublc- 
and  a  single-jwle  oil  switch  with  separate  handles,  in  which  the 
double-pole  part  serves  to  cut  the  lighting  circuit  in  and  out,  and 
the  single  pole  to  short-circuit  the  secondary  transformer  winding 
when  starting  and  stopping. 

To  permit  the  operation  of  direct-current  series  arc-lighting 
s}-stems  from  a  single-phase  alternating-current  circuit  the 
use  of  a  combination  of  a  mercurj'-rectifier  outfit  with  a  constant- 
current  transformer  is  recommended.  This  combination  may 
cither  consist  in  one  boiler-iron  tank  containing  all  the  parts 
of  the  transformer,  rectifier  bulbs,  and  necessary  connections 
immersed  in  oil  ( Westinghouse  Company) ,  or  the  rectifier  tubes  are 
submerged  in  a  separate  steel  tank  independent  from  the  trans- 
former case.  The  tube  tank  is  provided  with  a  cooling  coil 
through  which  water  can  be  circulated,  while  the  transformer 
outfit  is  of  air-cooled  type.     (G.  E.  Co.,  see  Fig.  157.) 

These  combination  units  are  made  for  capacities  of  25  to 
100  arc  lamps,  for  primary  voltages  up  to  13,000  and  for  any 
frequencies. 

The  rectifier  tube  possesses  two  anodes  in  the  upper  part  con- 
nected to  the  secondary  winding  of  the  transformer.  The 
cathode  of  the  tube  at  the  bottom  is  connected  to  the  direct- 
current  circuit  through  a  reactance.  The  starting  cathodes 
are  energized  by  a  separate  exiting  transformer.  Figure  162 
shows  the  wiring  diagram  of  the  combined  unit  represented  by 
Fig.  157. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
STARTING  COMPENSATORS 

Induction  or  synchronous  motors  require  a  starting  current 
several  times  as  large  as  their  full-load  current.  With  motors 
rated  at  more  than  5  hp.  such  a  starting  current  produces  a 
considerable  voltage  drop  and  load  variation  in  the  circuit  to 
which  the  motors  are  connected  and  causes  a  disturbance  in  the 
general  service.  To  prevent  a  rush  of  current  during  the  starting 
period,  starting  compensators  are  connected  in  between  the  line 
and  the  motors  during  this  interval. 


Fig.   1G3. — Connection  of  a  starting  compensator  with 
motor. 


three-phase  induction 


Compensators  for  starting  a.c.  motors  consist  of  inductive 
windings,  one  coil  for  each  phase,  which  are  provided  with  several 
taps  and  which  supply  a  large  current  at  reduced  potential. 
Their  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  step-down  transformer, 
and  the  product  of  e.m.f.  and  current  on  the  line  circuit  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  corresponding  product  on  the  motor 
circuit.  Each  coil  is  placed  on  a  separate  leg  of  a  laminated  iron 
core  and  is  provided  with  several  taps  to  obtain  a  number  of 
sub-voltages  for  permanent  connection  to  the  starting  switch 
of  the  motors  according  to  their  requirements.  The  three  coils 
of  the  three-phase  winding  are  connected  in  Y,  and  the  line  is 
joined  to  the  three  free  ends  of  the  coil  by  a  controller  switch  or, 
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for  large  machines,  by  an  oil  switch.  During  the  starting 
period  the  motor  is  connected  by  means  of  the  controller  switch 
or  a  double-throw  oil  switch  to  the  taps  of  the  coil,  and  directly 
to  the  line  during  service.  If  the  control  switch  connects  the 
motor  to  the  line,  fuses  are  used  to  guard  against  short-circuit  or 
overload,  while  if  the  oil  switch  is  used,  the  switch,  itself  provided 
with  an  automatic  trip  coil,  affords  the  necessary  protection. 

Figure  103  shows  the  induction  motor  and  compensator  con- 
nections for  a  three-phase  machine.  The  lever  of  the  controller 
has  three  positions,  namelj^,  "off,"  "starting,"  and  "running." 


Flo.   164. — Connections  of  a  starting  compensator  with  a  separate  automatic 
switch  to  three-phase  induction  motor. 

In  the  "off"  position  the  compen.sator  and  motor  windings  are 
disconnected  from  the  line,  in  the  "starting"  position  the  switch 
connects  the  line  to  the  free  ends  and  the  motor  to  the  taps  of  the 
compensator  windings,  and  in  the  "running"  position  the  com- 
pen.sator winding  is  cut  out,  and  the  motor  is  connected  to  the 
line  through  the  fuses  or  circuit  breaker,  which  are  mounted 
directly  above  the  compensator. 

Figure  164  shows  the  connections  of  a  three-phase  induction 
motor  with  a  starting  compensator  and  automatic  oil  switch 
on  the  line  side.  In  this  diagram  the  line  is  connected  to  the 
ends  of  each  coil,  and  the  starting  connection  of  the  motor  to  one 
of  these  ends  and  the  tap. 

In  Fig.  165  there  are  shown  the  connections  for  starting  a 
number  of  three-phase  induction  motors  from  one  starting 
compensator,  which  is  al.so  joined  to  the  line  through  an  oil 
switch  called  a  magnetizing  or  primary  switch.  The  motors 
can  onl}'  be  started  separately. 

Extiacts  from  an  information  label  included  with  a  General 
Electric  starting  compen.sator  is  given  below: 

"The  following  directions  apply  whether  the  primary  switch  of 
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the  coinpeosator  is  placed  in  the  coinpensator  box  or  on  the 
switchboard.  With  either  arrangement  a  double-throw  switch 
is  placed  on  the  switchboard  to  connect  the  motor  to  either  the 
compensator  or  the  line."  This  double-throw  switch  can  also 
be  included  in  the  compensator  box. 

To  start  the  motor  the  following  procedure  should  be  observed: 
"Close  the  primary  switch  and  then  throw  the  motor  switch  into 
the  starting  position.     The  motor  should  reach  practicallj^  full 


Fig.   1G5. — Connections  for  starting  a  number  of  three-phase  induction  motors 
from  one  starting  compensator. 

speed  in  one  minute  with  the  switch  in  this  position.  Just 
before  it  reaches  full  speed,  throw  the  motor  switch  into  the 
running  position  and  open  the  primary  switch  of  the  compensator. 
This  primar}'  switch  should  never  be  opened  with  the  motor  switch 
in  the  starting  position.  If  the  motor  does  not  start  immediately, 
open  both  switches  and  adjust  the  compensator  as  follows: 
Connect  the  motor  line  in  the  compensator  to  the  next  higher 
connection  on  the  coils,  being  careful  to  have  all  of  the  cables 
lead  to  corresponding  taps  on  all  the  coils.  If  the  motor  fails 
to  start  again,  connect  the  motor  lines  to  the  next  higher  taps  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  it  does  not  start  with  the  highest  tap 
connection,  the  load  is  either  too  great  for  the  motor  or  the  line 
voltage  is  low."  Where  separate  oil  switches  are  used,  the  same 
mode  of  procedure  should  be  followed. 


CHAPTER  XX 
LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS 

Lightning  arresters  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  transmission 
lines,  machines,  and  apparatus  against  the  destructive  influence  of 
abnormal  phnenomena  in  voltage  and  frequency.  All  phenom- 
ena of  this  sort  are  defined  collectively  as  lightning.  Such 
disturbances  may  be  caused  in  three  different  ways. 

1.  They  may  be  the  result  of  exterior  occurrences,  such  as 
electrical  discharges  between  clouds  or  between  clouds  and  earth. 
A  special  case  of  this  is  when  the  discharge  strikes  the  tran.s- 
mission  line.  The  influence  of  electrostatic  induction  of  charged 
clouds  or  atmospheric  strata  and  the  collection  of  static  charges 
from  wind,  rain,  .snow,  or  mist  is  noticeable  in  the  more  or  le.ss 
dangerous  phenomena  observed  in  the  rise  of  voltage  and  fre- 
quency. They  may  also  be  produced  by  sudden  changes  in 
temperature  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

2.  Interior  processes  within  the  circuits,  machines,  and  appa- 
ratus will  cause  the  same  phenomena  in  changes  of  pressure 
and  frequency  as  the  outside  disturbances,  so  that  they  are 
properly  included  under  the  term  lightning.  Such  processes 
may  be  caused  by  load  variations,  opening  and  closing  of  circuits, 
throwing  machines  into  or  out  of  circuit,  or  discharges  by  faulty 
insulation,  short-circuit,  or  grounding. 

3.  Interior  or  exterior  lightning  phenomena  may  be  serious  or 
quite  harmless  in  their  consequences,  but  their  appearance  in  a 
system  carrying  considerable  energy,  though  unimportant  in 
itself,  may  cause  an  abnormal  surge  liable  to  prove  detrimental 
to  the  installation. 

The  phenomena  resulting  from  the  causes  just  described  may 
be  classified  thus: 

1.  A  steady  stress  or  gradual  electric  charge. 

2.  A  strong  impulse  or  traveling  wave. 

3.  A  stationary  wave  or  oscillation  and  surge. 

Unflcr  the  first  conditions  a  .scries  of  discharges  takes  place  in 
the  lightning  arrester,   or  if  this  apparatus  does  not  operate 
properly,  which  is  equivalent  to  its  total  absence,  the  insulation 
235 
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of  the  conduits  is  punctured  at  its  weakest  point.  The  harmful 
action,  therefore,  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  insulation  of  the 
system  and  the  serious  consequences  attendant  upon  short- 
circuiting  or  discharging  thus  made  possible.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  function  of  the  lightning  arrester  to  take  care  of  any- 
excessive  pressure  in  such  a  waj^  that  no  disturbance  shall  be 
created  in  the  system. 

A  strong  impulse  or  traveling  wave  is  generallj-  caused  by 
lightning  striking  a  line  or  bj^  discharge  through  arcing  of  accu- 
mulated static  electricit}'.  It  may  also  result  from  spark  dis- 
charge,  sudden  variation  of  load,   or  switching  of  apparatus. 

Switching  produces,  in  general,  an  abrupt  change  in  the  value 
of  the  electromotive  force  and  of  the  current,  or  of  either  of  these 
quantities,  and  therefore  it  produces  a  sudden  change  in  the 
amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  circuit.  The  severity  of  oscilla- 
tions thus  produced  depends  on  the  difference  between  the 
running  conditions  before  and  after  the  switching  is  done.  For 
instance,  if  a  dead  line  of  zero  potential  is  suddenl3-  connected 
to  an  a.c.  generator,  the  oscillation  produced  will  be  most  severe 
when  the  switching  makes  the  connection  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  electromotive  force  has  its  maximum  value.  Likewise,  if  a 
short-circuited  line  is  disconnected  from  an  a.c.  generator,  the 
oscillation  is  most  severe  when  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  instant 
at  which  the  current  passes  through  its  maximum  value. 

The  oscillations  are  two  kinds :  They  may  occur  between  induc- 
tance massed  at  one  point  at  the  circuit  and  capacity  massed 
at  another  point  of  the  circuit,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  dead  line 
which  acts  practicallj'  as  a  condenser  is  connected  to  a  generator 
which  acts  practicallj'  as  an  inductance.,  or  when  a  line  (capacity) 
connected  at  one  end  to  a  step-down  transformer  (inductance) 
is  disconnected  from  the  generating  S3-stem. 

They  may  also  occur  between  the  distributed  inductance  and 
capacity  of  a  part  of  the  circuit,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  line  is 
disconnected  from  a  generator  and  the  energj^  stored  in  the  line 
gradually  dies  out,  changing  from  electromagnetic  energj'  stored 
in  the  distributed  inductance  of  the  line  to  electrostatic  energy 
stored  in  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  line,  and  vice  versa; 
or  when  an  unloaded  step-down  transformer  is  disconnected  from 
the  line,  its  windings  acting  similarly  to  a  line. 

The  oscillations  do  not,  in  general,  constitute  a  great  danger  to 
the  circuit  if  the  contact  in  the  switch  is  made  once,  positively, 
for  everj'  switching  operation. 
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However,  if  each  switching  operation  is  accompanied  by  arcs, 
so  that  the  circuit  is  repeatedly  closed  and  opened,  then  the 
pressure  rises  may  become  dangerous,  and  destructive  cumulative 
oscillations  may  be  set  up  in  the  apparatus.  Furthermore,  at 
the  instant  at  which  contact  is  made  traveling  waves  are  sent 
out  from  the  point  of  switching  along  the  line  in  both  directions. 
At  the  instant  of  their  appearance  such  waves  may  possess 
considerable  potential,  and  their  influence  may  extend  over  a 
longer  or  shorter  portion  of  the  line,  depending  upon  the  induc- 
tance and  condenser  capacity  of  the  line  concerned.  These 
traveling  waves  with  steep  front  follow  the  rulesof  reflection,  and 
whenever  they  strike  a  localized  oscillatory  circuit  they  excite 
in  it  oscillations  at  its  natural  period. 

For  instance,  if  a  dead  line  is  suddenly  connected  to  a  live  line 
having  the  same  constants,  a  wave  of  charge,  equal  in  value  to  one- 
half  of  the  potential  of  the  live  line,  starts  along  the  dead  line 
from  the  switching  point.  If  the  dead  line  is  open  at  the  far  end, 
the  wave  is  reflected  back  at  double  potential,  etc.  Atthesame 
time  a  wave  of  discharge  starts  along  the  live  line  from  the  switch- 
ing point  with  a  value  equal  to  one-half  of  the  original  voltage 
of  this  line.  If  the  live  line  is  connected  at  its  origin  to  transform- 
ers, this  wave  of  discharge  is  reflected  back  with  double  voltage  and 
may  excite  local  oscillations  in  the  transformer  windings  or  in 
the  circuit  of  the  power  house,  etc. 

A  break  in  the  propagation  of  a  wave  or  scries  of  waves  at  the 
entrance  to  a  station  is  made  evident  by  electrostatic  discharges, 
sparks,  and  arcing  at  the  cables,  switches,  and  switchboard. 
Moreover,  oscillations  or  fluctuations  of  varying  frequency  will 
occur  in  the  transmission  lines,  which  result  from  a  tendency  to 
reestablish  equilibrium  of  the  energy  flow  after  a  disturbance 
has  taken  place.  The  danger  from  these  fluctuations  increases 
with  the  amount  of  energy  carried  by  the  system,  the  frequency 
depending  upon  the  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  of  the  line. 

The  phenomena  may  occur  singly  or  in  combinations,  one 
often  cau.sing  the  other. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Stcinmetz  defines  the  purposes  of  lightning  arresters: 

1.  As  guards  against  the  entrance  or  origin  of  disturbances. 

2.  As  prevention  against  spreading  of  disturbances. 

3.  And  as  means  of  taking  up  an  existing  disturbance  and 
rendering  it  harmless,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  system, 
i.e.,  in  regard  to  raising  of  voltage,  etc. 
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The  arresters  must  therefore  prevent  excessive  although  transi- 
tory rises  of  potential  between  Hues  as  well  as  between  lines  and 
ground;  they  must  restrain  the  flow  of  the  dynamic  current  from 
line  to  ground  following  the  discharge  path  and  extinguish 
the  arc  when  normal  potential  is  restored.  The  lightning  arrester 
ought  to  discharge  high  potentials  covering  a  wide  range  of 
frequency. 

The  phenomena  with  which  we  have  to  deal  under  abnormal 
pressure  and  frequency  are  of  such  complicated  nature,  both  in 
respect  to  the  size,  length,  and  form  of  wave,  and  to  the  time  and 
relative  order  of  their  occurrence,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  impos- 
sible to  design  a  protective  device  which  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  it  for  given  conditions  of  voltage  and  energy 
flow  of  the  system.  The  various  devices  in  use  are  of  value  only 
under  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  con- 
trolling factors  in  their  construction  are  the  voltage  and  energy 
of  the.systcm,  the  kind  of  load,  and  the  overhead  and  underground 
installation  of  the  transmission  lines. 

Of  the  devices  tabulated  below  we  will  discuss  only  those 
occurring  most  frequently  in  practice,  as  their  constant  use  has 
brought  out  some  noteworthy  improvements. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  forms  of  protective  devices : 

1.  Multigap  lightning  arrester,  without  resistance,  with  series 
or  shunt  resistance,  or  with  both. 

2.  Horn  arrester,  with  or  without  series  resistance,  and  with 
or  without  fuses. 

3.  Magnetic  blow-out  arrester. 

4.  Electrolytic  arrester: 

(a)  Aluminum  arrester,  with  or  without  gap. 

(b)  Liquid  electrode  arrester. 

5.  Condensers. 

6.  Reactive  coils. 

7.  Overhead  grounded  wire. 

8.  Overload  switches. 

9.  Water  jet  from  line  to  ground. 

10.  Coherer  type. 

Multigap  Lightning  Arrester. — This  device  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  brass  cylinders  mounted  in  a  row  on  an  insulated  base 
with  small  gaps  between  them.  One  end  of  the  row  is  connected 
to   the  line  and  the  other  end  is  grounded.     D.  B.  Rushmore 
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and  D.  Dubois'  explain  the  action  of  the  cylinders  as  that 
of  small  condensers,  which  are  charged  with  varying  amounts 
of  potential  according  to  their  distance  from  the  line  connection, 
l)eing  maximum  at  that  point  and  zero  at  the  grounded  end. 
When  the  potential  difference  between  the  first  pair  of  cylinders 
increases  bej^ond  a  certain  limit,  a  discharge  takes  place  between 
thorn.  The  potential  of  the  second  cylinder,  being  connected 
to  the  first  by  an  arc,  rises  and  may  rise  to  such  a  point  that 
it  breaks  down  to  the  third  cylinder,  and  the  third  to  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  till  the  arc  has  passed  entirely  across  the  arrester. 
This  action  shows  the  successive  discharge  of  the  arrester  at  a 
voltage  in  excess  of  the  normal  line  pressure.  As  soon  as  all  the 
gaps  are  bridged  over  by  arcs,  the  Une  current  starts  and  the 
distribution  of  potential  is  changed,  following  a  straight  line  from 
a  maximum  value  at  line  potential  to  zero.  This  indicates  that 
the  potential  difference  between  all  the  cylinders  is  the  same 
and  is  much  less  than  before  the  breakdown.  It  is  well  known 
that  to  maintain  an  arc  of  alternating  current  across  a  gap  the 
voltage  must  be  at  least  high  enough  to  break  down  the  dielectric 
of  the  air  gap  each  time  the  arc  goes  out  at  the  end  of  a  half 
cycle.  The  dielectric  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  heat  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  arc.  Therefore  the  voltage  to  maintain 
the  arc  need  not  be  so  high  as  that  which  originally  broke  across. 
The  weakening  of  the  dielectric  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  arc. 
and  this  in  turn  upon  the  boihng  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the 
arc  cathode.  A  metal  or  alloy  having  a  low  boiling  temperature 
is  therefore  chosen  which  at  the  same  time  will  preserve  its 
cylindrical  form  under  the  arcing  action.  Metal  meeting  these 
requirements  is  called  non-arcing  metal. 

The  size,  material,  and  number  of  the  cylinders  and  the  spacing 
between  them  are  so  chosen  that  at  the  end  of  a  half  cycle  the 
fxitential  difference  between  the  cylinders  is  insufficient  to  break 
down  the  dic^lcctric  resistance  offered  by  the  air  gap.  The  arc 
therefore  is  extinguished  after  the  first  half  cycle. 

Another  explanation  for  the  non-arcing  property  of  multigap 
arresters  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  discussion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  paper:  "It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  arc  starts  by  ioni- 
zation through  potential  strain  of  the  gases  between  the  electrodes, 
by  which  ions  are  liberated.     They  are  forced  to  move  extremely 

'"Protection  Against  Lightning  and  Multigap  Lightning  Arrester,"  Proc. 
A.  I.  E.  E.,  March  29,  1907. 
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rapidly  by  the  high  potential  and  produce  other  ions  until  finally 
there  is  such  an  increase  of  temperature  and  such  an  increased 
ratio  of  ionization  that  the  quantity  produced  is  sufficient  to 
carry  the  normal  arc  current  at  a  low  voltage.  At  the  instant  the 
discharge  and  the  normal  current  cease  at  the  end  of  an  alterna- 
tion, in  \aew  of  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  conducting  cylinders, 
the  ions  which  would  otherwise  hold  over  until  the  return  of  the 
voltage  are  freely  absorbed  by  the  metal.  Such  ionization  is 
very  closely  related  to  temperature,  the  high  temperature  very 
much  increasing  the  ionization.  Metals  of  low  boiling  point  are 
used  to  keep  down  the  temperature." 

Arcing  between  any  two  successive  cyhnders  consumes  a  certain 
amount  of  e.m.f.  The  successive  losses  in  voltage  thus  incurred 
can  reduce  the  discharge  voltage  between  a  certain  pair  of 
cylinders  to  such  a  value  that  no  further  discharge  is  possible 
between  the  remaining  cylinders.  The  discharge  therefore  is 
only  partial  over  a  certain  number  of  gaps.  A  complete  dis- 
charge takes  place  when  the  initial  voltage  is  so  great  that  the 
successive  discharges  do  not  bring  it  to  a  value  less  than  that 
of  the  spark  voltage,  or  when  the  drop  across  the  gaps  is  so  small 
that  the  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  initial  discharge  voltage. 

The  drop  in  voltage  between  an}^  two  cjdinders  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  current.  Messrs.  Rushmore  and  Dubois  state 
that  "as  this  current  is  that  due  to  the  capacities  which  have  been 
considered,  it  vnW  be  greater  at  high  frequencies,  and  the  fall  of 
potential  between  the  first  and  second  C3-linders  will  therefore  be 
less.  As  the  arrester  gaps  break  down  successive^  the  fall  of 
potential  from  one  cj'hnder  to  another  is  less,  and  therefore  such 
an  arrester  will  discharge  at  a  lower  voltage  for  a  higher  frequency 
than  for  a  lower."  Multigap  arresters  without  resistance  dis- 
charge more  readily  at  high  frequencies  than  at  low.  In  the  same 
way  that  high  frequency  lowers  the  breakdown  of  multigaps  by 
increasing  the  current  of  the  spark,  high  resistance,  by  absorbing 
e.m.f.  when  this  current  exists,  decreases  breakdown.  Resistance 
is  most  effective  at  high  frequency  in  increasing  breakdown  volt- 
age, as  at  high  frequency  the  ch.arging  current  is  greater,  and 
therefore  there  is  more  voltage  di'op  in  the  resistance.  A  resis- 
tance in  series  or  shunt  with  the  arrester  limits  the  current  and 
decreases  the  number  of  gaps.  Series  resistance  limits  the  cur- 
rent under  all  conditions,  but  although  in  this  waj^  protecting 
the  arrester,  it  is  dangerous  in  case  of  a  surge.     Its  action  is 
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questionable  on  aceount  of  the  inductivity  of  the  resistance,  as 
in  case  of  a  high-frcquencj'  stroke  series  resistance  will  prevent 
free  discharge,  so  that  no  effective  protection  is  afforded  to  the 
line  and  connected  apparatus.  By  shunting  a  different  number 
of  gaps  through  different  resistances  the  protection  offered  by 
multigap  arresters  for  both  high  and  low  frequencies  is  assured, 
and  the  current  between  cj-linders,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
cj-lindere  themselves,  is  reduced. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig. 
166.  As  stated  above,  a  discharge  across  the  gaps  is  facilitated  by 
high  frequency.  This  kind  of  discharge  therefore  follows  the 
direct  path  across  the  gaps  and  not  through  the  shunt  resistances. 
With  low  frequencj'  the  discharge  passes  through  a  low  resistance 
and  the  remaining  gaps  in  series.  If  the  frequency  is  still  lower, 
it  chooses  a  path  over  a  greater  resistance  with  a  less  number  of 
gaps  in  series,  etc.  This  is  explained  bj^  the  fact  that  a  discharge 
of  low  frequenc}'  is  less  opposed  by  a  resistance  than  one  of  high 
frequenc}-,  the  voltage  being  the  same,  and  that  it  is  still  less 
opposed,  the  lower  the  frequency.  When  the  discharge  of  low 
frequency  breaks  down,  say  over  the  high  resistance,  the  entire 
voltage  minus  that  lost  in  the  discharge  gaps  acts  upon  the  next 
gap  division  with  its  resistance,  which  is  in  turn  broken  down. 
A  drop  in  voltage  again  follows,  and  the  remaining  pressure  acts 
upon  the  next  division  with  its  still  lower  resistance,  where 
another  discharge  takes  place,  etc.  In  this  way  the  discharge  is 
accomplished  in  rapidly  following  parts  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  gap  row,  and  ceases  either  when  the  voltage  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  break  down  the  next  division,  on  account  of  the 
current  in  the  resistance,  or  after  the  entire  lightning  arrester 
has  been  broken  down.  Breaking  down  of  the  arrester  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  interpreted  as  destruction  of  the  instrument, 
but  simply  as  a  discharge  over  the  apparatus. 

This  arrangement  therefore  acts  as  efficiently  for  low  frecjuency 
as  for  high. 

Figure  167  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  multigap  arrester  with 
shunt  resistances  for  a  delta  or  star  connection  without  grounded 
neutral.  Each  of  the  three  main  legs  consists  of  form  V-gap 
units  and  is  connected  to  one  of  the  lines  through  a  spark  gap 
shunted  by  a  fuse.  The  other  ends  of  the  legs  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  common  or  multiple.x  connection,  from  which,  for 
ungrounded  systems,  a  fourth  leg  connects  to  the  ground.     In 
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the  arrester  for  grounded  star  systems  no  fourth  leg  is  added, 
the  multiplex  connection  being  connected  to  ground.  The 
reason  for  introducing  the  fourth  leg  lies  in  the  design  of  the 
arrester,  which  calls  for  two  legs  between  line  and  line.  If  one 
line  became  accidentally  grounded,  the  full-line  potential  would 
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Fig.  16G. — Multigap  light-  Fig.  167. — Arrangement  of  multigap  lightning 

ning  arrester.  arrester  for  35,000  volts,  delta  or  ungrounded  star 

transformer  connection. 

be  thrown  across  one  leg  if  the  fourth  or  ground  leg  were  not 
present.  On  a  Y-system  with  a  grounded  neutral  the  accident- 
ally grounded  phase  causes  a  short-circuit  of  the  phase  and  the 
arrester  is  relieved  of  the  strain  by  the  tripping  of  the  oil  switch. 
The  fourth  or  ground  leg  of  the  arrester  is  usually  employed  when, 
for  any  reason,  the  system  could  be  operated,  even  for  a  short 
time,  with  one  phase  grounded.  The  above  diagram  shows  the 
three  shunt  resistances  with  their  respective  connections  to  the 
legs.  When  for  some  reason  or  other  a  high  voltage  in  the  line  is 
not  reduced  by  the  discharges  through  the  arrester,  the  device 
becomes  exposed  to  destruction  on  account  of  the  prolongation 
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of  the  current.  To  prevent  this  tlio  fuse  is  inserted,  which  by 
blowing  out  throws  its  spark  gap  into  series  with  the  arrester. 
This  allows  the  arrester  to  be  adjusted  to  discharge  at  but  a  small 
percentage  above  the  line  voltage  and  thus  to  afford  real  protec- 
t  ion.  The  blowing  out  of  the  fuse  does  not  eliminate  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  arrester,  because  the  spark  gap  still  preserves 
the  connection  between  the  arrester  and  the  line.  It  merely 
adds  a  factor  of  safety  against  the  destruction  of  the  arrester. 
It  may  be  repeated  that  the  shunt  resistance  forces  discharges  of 
different  frequencies  to  seek  different  paths  to  ground,  so  that 
under  all  conditions  about  the  same  discharge  voltage  exists 
in  the  apparatus. 

With  a  low-frequencj'  surge,  when  the  voltage  rises,  and  before 
it  reaches  a  dangerous  value,  the  gaps  Gs  arc  over.  It  will  take 
care  therefore  of  accumulated  static  and  also  of  all  disruptive 
discharges  of  small  ampere  capacity.  With  these  gaps  broken 
down  the  current  of  the  arc  across  them  is  limited  by  the  resis- 
tance to  about  one-sixteenth  ampere,  which  gives  about  80  volts 
drop  per  gap.  The  remainder  of  the  voltage  is  consumed  in  drop 
across  the  resistance  rods,  and  is  thus  applied  across  the  gaps  in 
Ga.  Although  this  voltage  is  less  than  that  which  broke  across 
G's,  the  scries  resistance  is  less,  and  approximately  the  .same 
number  of  gaps  will  therefore  break  across  this  lower  voltage. 
With  G's  and  Gi,  broken  down  the  increased  current  gives  a 
smaller  drop  in  the  gaps,  but  twice  the  number  of  arcing  gaps  are 
now  in  series.  Therefore,  the  number  of  gaps  in  Gm  is  made  the 
same  as  in  G3  and  Gg.  These  three  sections  should  all  arc  over 
in  succession  at  very  nearly  the  same  voltage.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  gaps  are  shunted  by  rv,sistance  and  the  resistance  is  low 
enough,  dynamic  current  will  not  follow  a  high  frequency  across 
those  gaps,  but  will  shunt  at  once  to  the  resistance,  i.e.,  over  L, 
and  not  over  Gt,.  This  shows  that  the  resistance  L  is  practically 
a  series  resistance  a.s  far  as  the  safety  of  the  arrester  is  concerned. 
Should  the  arc  pass  across  all  the  gaps  following  a  static  dis- 
charge, the  number  of  gaps  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  arc, 
and  this  holds  with  each  resistance  and  with  the  gaps  connected 
with  it.  That  is,  any  current  which  may  start  across  any  of  the 
resistances  and  the  corresponding  gaps  would  immediately  be 
extinguished  by  that  combination  alone,  without  the  shunting 
effect  of  other  resistances,  thus  rendering  the  extinguishing  of  the 
arc  doubly  secure.     The  object  of  the  multiple  connection  of  the 
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single  legs  of  the  arrester  is  to  admit  of  discharge  between  the 
lines  and  between  the  lines  and  ground. 

An  equivalent  needle  gap  is  a  gap  which  when  connected  in 
parallel  with  a  lightning  arrester  just  fails  to  discharge,  forcing  the 


Fig.  16S. — Multigap,  multiplex  alternating-current  lightning  arrester  with 
single-blade  switches  for  60,000  ^'olts  three-phase  delta  or  ungrounded  star- 
connected  circuits. 

discharge  to  pass  through  the  arrester.  It  is  also  defined  by 
Prof.  E.  E.  F.  Creighton  as  a  gap  which  when  in  parallel  with 
the  arrester  possesses  such  a  value  as  to  cause  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  spark  discharges  to  pass  through  the  device  and  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  across  the  gap.  This  equivalent  needle 
gap  is  an  indicating  device  for  the  efficiency  of  a  lightning  arrester 
under  discharges  of  varying  frequency.     The  smaller  the  value 
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of  the  gap,  the-  more  efficient  is  the  protective  device.  If  the 
hiving  out,  material,  and  mounting  of  the  cyhnders  are  correct, 
the  equivalent  needle  gap  must  be  less  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
cylinder  gaps. 

Figure  168  shows  the  dimensions  of  type  GE  form  V  shunt- 
resistance,  multiplex  a.c.  lightning  arresters  with  single-blade 
switches  for  station  use  for  50,000  and  GO,OCO  volts.  The  arrange- 
ment is  for  a  three-phase  delta-  or  star-connected  circuit  without 
grounded  neutral.  On  account  of  its  great  length,  the  fourth 
leg  between  the  multiplex  point  and  ground  is  divided  into  three 
parts  at  the  lower  end  of  the  three  legs.  A  disconnecting  switch 
is  necessary  to  facilitate  disconnection  from  the  line  for  inspection 
or  repairing.     The  gap  units  V  and  resistances  R  arc  mounted  on 
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Fio.   169. — Multigap,  multiplex  alternating-     Fig.   170. — Form  V  gap  unit, 
current  lightning   arrester,    with    single-blade 
switches    for   10,000   volts,   three-phase   delta 
or   ungrounded   star-connected  circuits. 

porcelain  bases  supported  by  means  of  wooden  strips  on  line 
insulators.  The  number  of  gap  units  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  line,  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
(this  referring  to  elevation,  neighborhood  of  trees,  passage  through 
cities  or  open  country,  etc),  upon  the  insulation  of  the  line,  and 
also  upon  the  voltage  and  load  of  the  system.  Each  transmission 
line  therefore  calls  for  special  consideration.  More  precise 
adjustment  of  the  arrester  is  made  by  means  of  the  spark  gap 
between  line  and  arrester. 

Figure  109  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  similar  device  with  double- 
blade  switches,  built  for  10,000  volts.  Of  the  two  disconnecting 
switches,  which  are  mounted  on  a  common  base,  one  is  for  the 
lightning  arrester  and  the  other  for  the  line  itself. 
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One  of  the  gap  units  of  form  V  is  shown  in  Fig.  170  mounted 
on  a  porcelain  base. 

Figure  171  shows  the  adjustable  spark  gap  which  is  used  with 
each  leg  of  a  multigap,  multiplex  arrester. 

A  double-pole  multigap  device  for  3,000  volts  is  shown  in  Fig. 
172.  In  order  to  save  space  the  shunt  resistances  are  placed  in 
slips  directly  over  the  gaps.  Between  poles  the  porcelain  base  is 
shaped  to  form  a  barrier.     This  device  can  be  made  suitable  for 
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Fig.   171.— Spark  g.ip.  Fig.   172.-1,000-  and  2,000-volt  mul- 

tiplex, multigap  lightning  arrester. 

use  with  1,000  or  2,000  volts  by  short-circuiting  one  or  more  series 
gaps  on  each  side  of  the  ground  connection,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
-'-^Cables  installed  underground  are  generally  lead-covered  so  as 
to  protect  the  insulation  against  rough  handling  or  chemical 
injury.  Although  such  cables  are  not  exposed  directly  to  atmos- 
pheric disturbances,  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  oscillations 
and  surges  caused  bj'  switching,  load  variation,  etc.,  which  may 
puncture  the  insulation  at  weak  points.  This  is  liable  to  produce 
sparking  between  the  cables  and  their  grounded  lead  covering, 
which,  on  account  of  the  energy  back  of  them,  may  result  in 
burning  up  of  the  insulation  of  these  and  adjacent  cables.  Punc- 
turing of  the  insulation  and  sparking  may  also  take  place  due  to 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  static  charges  on  the  lead  covering, 
which  are  discharged  from  time  to  time  without  detection  until 
finally  the  entire  insulation  becomes  damaged.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  ground  the  lead  covering  as  often  as  possible.  Spark- 
ing between  cable  and  covering  or  ground  brings  about  a  series 
of  successive  impulses  which  must  be  eliminated  from  the  cables 
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by  static  dischargers.  In  a  combination  of  overhead  and  under- 
ground transmission  lines  of  high  capacitj'^  and  inductance 
oscillations  of  luRii  frequency  may  occur  without  detection  bj^  the 
ordinarj'  switchboard  instruments  which  may  seriously  endanger 
the  insulation  of  the  whole  system.  Protection  against  such 
contingencies  is  afforded  by  the  static  dischargers.  Multigap 
arresters  also  possess  the  capacity  of  protection  against  static 
discharges,  a  function  which  is  accomplished  by  the  high  resist- 
ance with  a  few  gaps  in  series,  the  remaining  gaps  and  resist- 
ances not  being  necessary  when  only  static  dischargers  are 
required. 

Figure  173  illustrates  a  static  discharger  for  15,000  volts  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  multigap  arresters. 

In  regard  to  the  installation  of  arresters  a  number  of  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  For  5,000  volts  or  more  as  much  space 
as  possible  should  be  provided  on  the  wall  and  in  front  of  the 
arresters  for  their  inspection  and  the  safe  operation  of  the  dis- 
connecting switches.  Very  often  specially  constructed  high 
compartments  or  separate  towers  are  provided  for  safe  and  effi- 
cient mounting  of  the  high-tension  apparatus. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proper  spacing  between  lightning 
arresters  as  recommended  by  the  General  Electric  Company: 

Spacing  Between  Lightning  Arresters 
General  Electric  Company 


— ■ 

Distance  in  inches 

Minimum  distance 

Volts 

between  live  parts  of 

between  centers  (see 

adjacent  phases 

note),  inches 

7,600 

8 

28 

12,2.50 

8 

28 

13,. 500 

8 

33 

17,000 

10 

35 

22,000 

12 

37 

27,000 

18 

48 

32,000 

22 

52 

37,000 

26 

56 

40,000 

28 

62 

45,000 

32 

67 

.50  nno 

36 

72 

'■"  """ 

1(1 

7S 

Note. — If  barriers  are  used,  the  width  of  barriers  should  be  added  to 
distances  given. 
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The  place  where  the  arresters  are  mounted  should  be  dry  and 
warm,  and  before  mounting  all  wooden  parts  and  insulators 
should  be  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  advisable  to  place  brick, 
asbestos,  or  soapstone  barriers  between  the  legs  on  the  line  side 
of  the  multiplex  connection.  The  latter  connection  and  shunt 
leads  for  the  resistances  must  be  kept  away  from  the  barriers, 
and  the  arrestei's  must  be  separated  from  the  barriers  by  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  normal  line  voltage,  as  the  barriers  are  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  fire  protectors  rather  than  absolute  insula- 
tors. There  should  be  no  doors  in  the  front  of  barrier  compart- 
ments. For  single-phase  only  two  legs,  for  three-phase  three 
legs,  and  for  two-phase,  four-wire  circuits  four  legs  are  necessary, 
the  leg  between  the  multiplex  connection  and  ground  remaining 
the  same  in  each  case.  Good  ground  connections  are  essential 
to  proper  operation  of  lightning  arresters.  These  connections 
and  the  arresters  themselves  must  be  inspected  from  time  to 
time  to  make  certain  that  thej^  are  in  proper  condition. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  produces  a  lightning  arrester 
similar  to  those  above  described,  under  the  name  of  low-equiva- 
lent a.c.  lightning  arrester.  This  device  consists  of  three  parts, 
namely: 

1.  Series  gap,  a  number  of  gap  units  in  series. 

2.  Shunted  gaps,  and  shunt  resistance  in  multiple. 

3.  Series  resistances. 

The  connections  between  the  three  parts  are  as  in  Fig.  174. 
The  gaps  are  formed  by  cylinders  of  non-arcing  metal  mounted 
between  two  porcelain  holders,  and  all  gap  units  and  resistances 
are  mounted  on  a  marble  base.  (See  Fig.  175.)  The  action  of 
this  arrester  is  as  follows :  When  a  discharge  takes  place  in  which 
all  the  series  gaps  are  broken  down,  it  meets  opposition  in  the 
shunt  resistance  and  passes  over  the  shunted  gap  to  earth  through 
the  series  resistance.  The  arc  which  momentarily  follows  the 
discharge  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  shunted  gap  by  the  shunt 
resistance,  and  aided  by  both  resistances  is  suppressed  by  the 
series  gaps  The  potential  at  which  a  discharge  takes  place  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  series  gaps,  a  sufficient  number  of 
which  are  used  to  withstand  the  normal  voltage  and  j^et  give  a 
proper  factor  of  safety  for  the  severest  ser\nce.  The  use  of 
shunted  gaps  is  to  provide  a  by-pass  for  the  lightning  discharge, 
which  otherwise  would  meet  opposition  in  the  shunt  resistance. 
The  use  of  the  shunt  resistance  is  twofold,  first,  to  withdraw  the 
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Fig.  173.— AlttTn:it- 
ing-current  static  dis- 
charger. 


I'lG.  174. — Diapram 
of  low -cq  ui  valen  t 
alternatin  g-current 
lightning   arrester. 


Fic;.    17.-,.— Low-ciuiva- 
lent  lightning  arrester. 


Fio.  176. — Connertion-s  of  low-equivalent  lightning  arresters  to  an  18,000-volt, 
three-phase,  star-connected  circuit  with  grounded  neutral. 
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arc  from  the  shunted  gaps  after  the  passage  of  the  discharge,  and 
secondly  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  arc  so  that  the  series  gaps, 
too  few  in  number  to  act  successfully  unaided,  can,  with  this 
assistance,  suppress  the  arc.  The  small  series  resistance  limits 
the  initial  current  that  follows  the  discharge  and  thus  prevents 
burning  of  the  cylinders.  An  auxiliary  spark  gap  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrester  permits  adjustment  within  certain 
limits.  Figure  176  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  the  Westinghouse  low- 
equivalent  lightning  arrester  in  connection  with  a  three-phase 
line  with  Y  connection  and  grounded  neutral.  Provision  is 
made  for  easy  discharge  between  the  lines  themselves.  The 
space  between  active  parts  of  adjacent  arresters  connected  to 
different  sides  of  the  circuit  should  not  be  less  than  the  distance 
designated  in  the  following  table: 

Spacing  Between  Lightning  Arresters 


Voltage 

Distance  1 
parts. 

jetween  active 

in  inches 

Exceeding 

Not  exceeding 

5,700 

8,500 

6 

8,500 

12,500 

7 

12,500 

18,000 

9 

18,000 

25,000 

12 

25,000 

29,000 

15 

29,000 

37,000 

20 

For  low  tension,  and  particularly  for  distributors  for  lighting 
and  traction,  the  Westinghouse  Company  uses  tj^pe  C  arrester. 
It  is  a  double-pole  multigap  device,  with  non-arcing  metal  cylin- 
ders, and  is  built  for  tensions  of  500  to  2,500  volts.  It  consists  of 
seven  independent  cj'linders  of  non-arcing  metal  carried  on  porce- 
lain supports,  forming  a  unit  which  is  mounted  in  a  weatherproof 
cast-iron  case.  This  type  is  used  on  circuits  of  a  capacity  not 
exceeding  200  kw.  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the  source 
of  power. 

Another  type  of  multigap  arrester  is  shown  in  Fig.  177  as 
produced  by  the  Stanley  Electric  Company.     It  consists  of  a 
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nest  of  concentric  cj'linders  of  brass  or  other  high  melting-point 
metal  with  flaring  upper  ends.  The  Hne  terminal  is  at  the  center 
of  this  group,  and  the  ground  connection  at  the  outside.  When 
line  current  follows  a  static  discharge,  it  takes  the  narrowest  gap 
space  of  the  arrester.  At  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  is  estab- 
lished through  the  manj'  small  holes  in  the  bottom  and  top  sup- 
porting porcelains.  This  draft  pushes  the  arc  upward  when,  by 
reason  of  the  attenuation  of  the  arc  and  the  greater  cooling  sur- 
face of  these  gaps,  the  short-circuit  is  broken. 


-Mct:U    multigiip    typo   of   lightning   arrester   with    diverging    sides 
(Stanley  Electric  Company). 


In  practice  it  has  been  shown  that  the  multigap  arrester  has 
been  giving  good  service,  particularly  on  moderate  voltages,  but 
it  has  natural  limitations.  For  instance,  while  it  is  sensitive  and 
effective  in  taking  care  of  momentary  disturbances,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  discharge  continuously  for  long  periods  as  in  the 
case  of  accidental  ground  on  a  normally  ungrounded  circuit. 

Horn  Arrester. — This  type  of  protective  device  has  not  proved 
of  any  great  value  in  practice.  It  serves  a-s  an  emergency  device 
rather  than  as  a  normal  protective  apparatus.     If  the  horn  is 
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connected  to  the  line  without  resistance  the  arc  short-circuits 
the  apparatas  for  a  time  until  it  is  ruptured  by  being  driven  to 
the  upper  ends  of  the  horns  through  the  magnetic  and  heat  effects. 
If  it  is  connected  to  a  resistance  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  it 
from  causing  considerable  voltage  drop  by  diminishing  the  cur- 
rent, its  protective  value  becomes  smaller.  When  a  horn  device 
discharges  to  ground  without  resistance  the  machines  are  thrown 
out  of  synchronism  and  must  be  restarted.  If  a  fuse  is  joined 
with  the  horn,  the  combination  can  offer  protection  for  maximum 
voltage  only  as  long  as  the  fuse  is  not  blown  out,  which  results 


in  lack  of  protection  in  storms  when  the  fuses  cannot  be  replaced. 
However,  several  fuses  may  be  joined  to  the  horn,  so  that  when 
one  is  blown  out  another  can  be  inserted  by  means  of  a  switch. 
But  this  arrangement  makes  the  fuses,  and  not  the  horn,  the 
actual  protective  device.  The  arc  in  the  horn  gap  can  cause 
more  serious  damage  than  the  original  disturbances.  Under 
certain  conditions  it  is  apt  to  cause  very  high  strains,  so  that  the 
horn  becomes  the  cause  and  not  the  preventive  of  a  disturbance. 
The  only  proper  application  of  horn  lightning  arresters  is  along 
tramsmission  lines,  where  they  serve  to  protect  the  insulators,  and 
not  in  the  station.  To  protect  an  insulator,  a  gap  of  such  value 
is  chosen  as  will  cause  the  sparking  to  occur  across  the  horn 
rather  than  around  the  insulator.     At  all  events,  if  trouble  occurs 
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around  an  insulator,  the  system  is  disturbed  whether  the  gap  is 
there  or  not,  the  only  difference  being  that  with  the  horn  the 
trouble  is  of  short  duration,  while  without  it  the  lino  may  be  tied 
up  for  a  longer  period  of  time  until  the  broken  insulator  is  found 
and  replaced. 

If  we  endeavor  to  deal  with  static  charges  by  means  of  horn 
arresters,  we  must  choose  a  verj'  high  resistance  in  series  with  the 
horn.  In  consequence  of  the  spark  gap,  the  apparatus  will  not 
commence  to  operate  until  the  static  charges  have  risen  to  a  value 
which  is  already  dangerous  for  the  plant.     In  general,  all  arresters 


Fio.  179. — Construction  of  the  horn-gap  arrester  used  by  the  .\merican  River 
Electric  Company. 

including  a  spark  gap  do  not  operate  properly  for  high-frequency 
discharges  the  voltage  of  which  is  below  that  for  which  it  has 
been  adjusted.  Hence  high-frequency  discharges  which  may 
have  only  a  pressure  of  1,000  volts  may  already  be  extremely 
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dangerous.  This  explains  why  some  users  of  horn  arresters  have 
noticed  that  their  transformers  or  machines  have  burned  out  with- 
out any  discharge  having  taken  place  across  the  horn  arrester, 
as  the  potential  difference  at  the  high  frequency  is  applied 
between  two  wires  situated  in  the  same  tunnel  of  the  rotor  or  in 
the  same  coil  of  the  transformer. 

In  constructing  horns  and  proportioning  their  air  gap  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  arc  is  driven  upward  and  not  downward, 
as  not  only  the  heat  of  the  arc,  but  also  its  magnetic  effect,  tends 
to  drive  it  outward. 

The  most  important  factors  which  affect  the  horn-gap  settings 
are  the  density  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  circuit,  the  wave  form  of  the  impressed 
voltage,  and  the  antenna  effect  of  grounded  structures  near  the 
horns.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  practice  and  by 
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Fig.  ISO. — Construction  of  horn  arresters  used  by  the  Standard  Electric  Co. 

experiment  that  an  arc  will  jump  a  greater  distance  in  a  rare 
atmosphere  than  in  a  dense  one,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  settings  bj'  one-half  at 
altitudes  exceeding  4,000  or  5,000  feet.  The  tendency  of  a 
circuit  to  resonance  is  controlled  b}^  the  inductance  and  capacity 
of  the  circuit.  This  affects  the  horn-gap  settings,  because  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  resonance  or  surges  the  gaps  are  more 
readily  jumped.  In  such  cases  the  cause  should  be  removed; 
if  this  is  not  possible,  the  gaps  must  be  set  farther  apart.  If 
the  wave  form  is  peaked,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  greater  horn- 
gap  setting  than  if  the  wave  form  more  nearly  approaches  the 
sine  wave,  since  it  is  the  peak  voltage  and  not  the  effective 
voltage  which  determines  the  distance  which  an  arc  will  jump. 
The  presence  of  grounded  objects  near  the  horn  gaps  affects 
the  horn-gap  settings  because  they  change  the  potential  gradient 
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across  them.  Tliis  is  somctinios  terinoil  the  aiiteiiiia  effect. 
It  may  either  increase  or  decrease  the  tciuicncy  to  spark  over, 
depending  upon  the  exact  conditions. 

In  a  Siemens  horn  the  arc  is  slow  in  rising  on  the  horns  owing 
to  insufficient  magnetic  field.  By  inserting  an  iron  sheet  it  is 
claimed  that  the  magnetic  field  is  increased  and  that  an  arc 
formed  will  rise  on  the  horns  and  disappear  much  more  quickly. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  arrester  is  the  fact  that 
at  low  voltages  the  gap  must  be  made  so  small  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  maintain  it  constant,  for  dirt,  dust,  raindrops,  and 
insects  quite  readily  collect  in  it  and  change  its  width,  which 
materially  reduces  the  value  of  the  apparatus.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  in  practice  to  use  a  smaller  gap  than  ^^^  inch.  To 
produce  an  arc  3-^  inch  in  length  a  potential  difference  of  17,000 
volts  is  necessary.  Thus  arrester  protection  is  illusory  when 
used  for  a  line  voltage  far  below  17,000  volts. 

By  using  the  so-called  radioactive  substances  the  sparking 
potential  is  reduced  so  that  a  spark  gap  is  produced  which 
I)ossesses  considerable  length,  even  at  small  potential.  A  body 
of  radioactive  material  is  supported  in  a  small  receptacle  in 
proximity  to  the  spark  gap  in  such  position  that  radiation  there- 
from will  pass  into  the  space  between  the  spacing  electrodes. 
Radiation  from  this  source  acts  upon  the  spark  gap  or  sparking 
members  by  ionization  in  such  manner  that  a  potential  of  given 
value  can  pass  through  a  considerably  longer  air  gap  than  other- 
wise could  be  the  case.  As  the  effectiveness  of  the  radioactive 
substance  does  not  change  or  weaken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
this  source  of  radiation  requires  no  attention  and  maj'  be 
regarded  as  practically  constant. 

Figure  178  shows  a  horn  arrangement  used  with  an  aluminum 
lightning  arrester.  Note  that  one  side  is  built  out  in  the  form  ofa 
movable  disconnecting  switch  lever. 

The  construction  of  the  horn  type  of  arrester  as  used  by  the 
.\nicrican  River  Electric  Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  179.  The 
horns  are  of  galvanizcd-iron  gas  pipe  and  separated  2.25  inches 
for  40,000  volts.  A  jar  of  water  covered  with  oil  is  used  as  a 
resistance  in  the  ground  wire.  The  oil,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  the 
evaporation.  The  arresters  are  mounted  on  wooden  poles  outside 
of  the  station. 

Another  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  180.  This  is  the  type  used 
by  the  Standard  Electric  Company,  of  California,  for  40,000-volt 
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transmission  lines.  It  consists  of  a  gap  formed  between  two 
horns  and  a  tank  of  salt  water,  with  an  induction  coil  resistance 
in  the  ground  connection.  The  horns  are  of  No.  0000  copper 
wire  mounted  on  ordinary  line  insulators.  Copper  strips  are 
immersed  in  the  salt-water  resistance.  The  reactor  is  a  coil  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  has  18  turns,  and  the  air  gap  for  the  40,000- 
volt  device  is  made  3  to  3.25  inches  wide.  The  curve  of  the  knee 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  device.  Figure 
180  illustrates  two  horns  which  arc  bent  improperly,  the  angle 
of  the  first  being  too  small,  so  that  the  arc  remains  in  the  gap, 
and  the  second  having  too  sharp  a  crook  in  the  knee,  in  which 
case  the  arc  either  remains  stationary  or  jumps  back  again  across 
the  gap  after  having  been  driven  upward. 

Figure  181  shows  a  single-loop  series  horn  which  consists 
of  a  sharply  bent  coil  connected  in  series  with  the  hne.  All  the 
working  current  flowing  in  the  line  flows  around  the  horn  which 


Fig.   181. — Single-loop  series  horn.  Fig.   182. — Horn  with  five  coil 

turns. 


also  acts  as  an  effective  reactive  coil.  The  other  horn  arm  is 
grounded  as  usual.  The  device  is  so  constructed  that  a  sharp 
bend  is  made  in  the  Hne  at  the  arcing  point,  and  it  is  evident 
that  current  flowing  in  the  line  will  meet  its  first  obstruction 
at  this  point  and  con.sequently  have  a  ma.vimum  tendency  to 
jump  over  the  gap.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this  construction 
the  accurate  setting  of  the  air  gap  is  no  longer  of  prime  impor- 
tance, as  an  arrester  of  this  construction  can  have  an  air  gap  50 
per  cent,  greater  and  still  be  more  sensitive  than  an  arrester  of 
the  old  type,  thus  allowing  a  longer  air  gap  to  be  used  and 
enabling  this  type  of  arrester  to  operate  successfully  on  a 
voltage  as  low  as  2,200.  It  is  further  claimed  that  this 
arrester  is  very  effective  in  reheving  the  line  from  static.  The 
magnetic  field  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  working  current 
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which  is  flowing  around  the  horn.  On  low- voltage  lines  carrying  25 
amp.  and  above  this  additional  increase  in  the  clcctrodynainic 
field  is  sufhcient  to  allow  the  arrester  to  operate  without  any  resi.s- 
tancc  in  the  ground  lead,  the  arc  rising  and  lengthening  on  the 
horns  so  rapidly  that  sufficient  resistance  is  almost  instantly 
interposed  and  the  current  limited  in  this  manner. 

To  increase  the  choke-coil  effect  instead  of  one  coil  turn  there 
are  used  several  (five)  turns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  182.  The  electro- 
dynamic  field  is  thus  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  this  arrester 
will  operate  successfully  with  very  little  current  flowing  in  the 
line  up  to  45,000  volts,  without  any  limiting  resistance  connected 
between  it  and  the  ground.  A  further  development  of  the 
arrester  shows  the  grounded  arm  of  the  horn  built  up  also  as  a 
spiral  reactance.  The  ohmic  resistance  of  this  reactance  Ijeing 
exceedinglv  low,  there  will  be  little  opposition  to  the  discharge  of 
static,  but  when  an  alternating  or  line  current  attempts  to  follow, 
the  reactance  element  becomes  effective  and  limits  the  amount 
of  current  which  can  flow,  and  also  greatly  increases  the  electro- 
dynamic  field,  causing  the  arc  to  rise  on  the  horns  verj^  rapidly. 

They  are  several  further  developments  of  the  above  horn 
arrester.  In  one  the  arc  is  broken  into  two  parts  by  combining 
the  series  reactive  coil  with  two  horn  gaps  in  series.  Another 
development  has  a  third  gap  which  is  shunted  around  the 
grounded  reactance  and  acts  as  a  relief  gap.  If  a  very  heavy 
high-frequency  discharge  breaks  down  the  gaps  and  the  reactance 
offers  too  much  opposition  to  the  discharge,  the  third  gap  will  be 
broken  down,  giving  a  direct  flow  to  ground  until  the  current  is 
reduced,  when  the  third  gap  will  break,  leaving  the  discharge 
to  pass  through  the  two  gaps  and  the  reactance. 

Magnetic  Blowout  Protective  Devices. — One  of  the  first 
lightning  airesters  to  come  into  practical  use  was  that  invented 
in  1884  iiy  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson.  This  apparatus  was  so 
arranged  that  if  a  current  followed  a  static  discharge  to  earth,  it 
wa,s  made  to  pass  through  the  winding  of  an  electromagnet, 
which  then  excited  a  strong  magnetic  field  about  the  gap,  with 
the  result  that  the  arc  was  immediately  blown  out. 

With  direct-current  this  type  of  device  is  now  used  almost 
exclusively.  The  gap  is  in  scries  with  a  resistance  of  low  induc- 
tance. By  providing  a  direct  path  for  the  discharge  the  possi- 
bility of  short-circuit  in  the  box  in  which  the  device  is  enclosed  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  discharges  are  especially  severe. 
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The  connections  to  d.c.  converters  and  feeders  are  shown  in 
Figs.  1,  5,  12,  13,  and  34.  When  the  device  is  installed  on  the 
line  it  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  supported  on  the  poles 
carrying  the  transmission  line.  This  type  is  used  for  voltages 
up  to  6,000.  A  spark-gap  on  top  of  the  porcelain  casing  is 
used  to  adj  ust  for  voltage. 

Electrolytic  Lightning  Arresters. — (a)  Aluminum  devices. 
The  construction  of  the  aluminum  type  of  arrester  is  based  on 
the  following  principles:  If  an  aluminum  plate  and  another 
plate  of  some  other  metal  be  immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolj^te, 
the  resulting  cell  will  have  the  property  of  passing  current  in 
practically  only  one  direction.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
current  is  passed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion until  the  applied  voltage  reaches 
a  certain  value.  After  this  limit  has 
been  exceeded,  however,  the  current  rises 
much  more  rapidly  with  respect  to  the 
e.m.f.  than  Ohm's  law  would  indicate. 
This  action  is  explained  by  the  presence 
of  a  thin  dielectric  hj-droxide  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  aluminum  plate.  If  both 
plates  were  of  aluminum,  the  action  of 
the  cell  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  a 
steam  safety  valve.  The  device  prevents 
the  current  as  long  as  the  pressure  lies 
below  a  certain  limiting  value,  but  as 
soon  as  this  limit  is  exceeded  a  very 
large  current  is  established,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  pressure  again  falls  below 
its  critical  point.  With  a  suitable  elec- 
trotyte  the  above-mentioned  dielectric 
film  will  be  capable  of  resisting  from 
335  to  360  volts  tension  for  alternating 
current. 

However,  this  voltage  will  varj-  considerably  with  the  nature 
of  the  electrolyte.  When  a  cell  is  connected  permanently  to  the 
circuit  two  conditions  are  involved,  one  of  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  temporary  critical  voltage,  and  the  other  a.s 
the  permanent  critical  voltage.  If  the  cell  has  volts  applied  to 
it  constantly  l)olow  the  permanent  critical  voltage  and  then  this 
voltage  suddenly   increases,  there   will  be  a  considerable  rush 


Fig.   183.— Electrolytic 
lightning  arrester. 
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of  current  until  the  film  thickness  has  been  iucrciised  to  withstand 
the  increased  voltage.  This  action  will  occur  at  any  potential 
up  to  about  the  permanent  critical  voltage.  Above  this  value 
the  film  is  broken  down  at  innumerable  points  and  a  flow  of 
current  will  thus  be  established. 

If  the  voltage  is  again  reduced  below  the  permanent  critical 
value,  say  to  300  volts,  the  excess  thickness  of  film  will  be  gradu- 
ally dissolved. 

The  permanent  critical  voltage  of  an  aluminum  tray  having 
a  fixed  value,  it  is  possible  by  connecting  the  trays  in  scries  to 
provide  collective  resistance  to  anj'  desired  degree. 

The  film  of  aluminum  hydroxide  on  the  surface  of  the  trays 
constitutes  also  a  dielectric  of  a  condenser.  The  flow  of  current 
due  to  capacity  varies  inverselj^  as  the  frequency  of  the  current. 
At  commercial  frequencies  the  flow  of  current  in  the  normal 
arrester  due  to  the  condenser  action  is  small.  Lightning  dis- 
charges are,  however,  of  very  high  frequencies,  and  with  a  dis- 
charge at  a  frequency  of  10,000  cj'cles  the  commercial  arrester 
would  permit  a  flow  of  something  like  100  amp. 

In  the  commercial  arrester  the  aluminum  plates  referred  to 
take  the  form  of  trays  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  183.  These  trays 
serve  as  receptacles  to  hold  the  electrolyte,  the  sloping  sides 
permitting  the  escape  of  such  gases  as  may  form  during  a  dis- 
charge of  the  arrester.  The  film  on  their  surface  is  formed  by 
immersing  the  trays  in  a  tank  of  electrolyte  and  passing  current 
from  one  tray  to  the  other.  At  first  there  is  heavy  flow  of  cur- 
rent, but  as  the  film  builds  up  the  current  decreases.  The  film 
gives  the  trays  a  dull  gray  appearance;  if  it  is  not  well  formed, 
they  present  a  slightly  shiny  appearance.  The  trays  are  placed 
one  above  the  other,  each  one  being  separated  from  the  next  by 
a  porcelain  spacer  placed  upon  the  periphery.  The  number  of 
trays  which  are  placed  in  a  stack  depends  upon  the  voltage  of  the 
line  upon  which  the  arrester  is  to  operate.  In  practice  there  is 
usually  one  tray  for  each  290  volts  alternating  current,  or  each 
350  volts  direct  current,  impressed  across  the  cell.  The  assem- 
bled stacks  are  placed  in  steel  tanks.  The  oil  in  which  they  are 
immersed  prevents  evaporation  of  the  electrolyte,  increases  the 
insulation  from  the  trays  to  the  tank,  disposes  of  heat  by  convec- 
tion, and  also  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  heat.  This 
property  of  oil  is  very  essential  because  considerable  quantities 
of  heat  may  be  developed  during  a  discharge.     The  natural  cir- 
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culation  is  aided  by  the  micarta  barrier,  which  also  increases  the 

insulation  from  the  tray  to  the  tank. 

When  an  aluminum  cell  is  disconnected  from  the  circuit  a  part 

of  the  film  is  dissolved  by  electrolysis.     Thus,  when  such  a  cell  is 

again  reconnected  to  the  circuit,  there  is  a  momentary  rush  of 

current  which  reforms  that 
part  of  the  film  which  had 
dissolved.  This  current  rush 
will  have  increasing  values  as 
the  intervals  of  rest  of  the  cell 
are  made  greater.  Suitable 
means  have  to  be  provided 
with  the  arresters  for  throw- 
ing them  directly  on  the  line 
and  thus  keeping  the  film 
always  in  good  condition.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  volt- 
age less  than  critical  voltage  is 
impressed  across  an  electro- 
lytic arrester  a  small  charg- 
ing current  flows,  which  in  the 
normal  commercial  arrester  is 
less  than  0.8  amp.  Its 
components  are  at  90°  from 
each  other.  In  an  arrester 
in  good  condition  the  direct 
pem  ,ng  eyer        "leakage"  is    Icss    than   0.02 

^ -• — Normal  position  ,  .,        ,i  •      i 

_^r>,^^^\v,c/^amp.,    while    the     remamder 

—  ■* — Cnorginp  position         ^  ' 

is     capacity    current.     Thus 
it    will    be    seen    the   actual 

Fia.   184.— Horn-gap  disconnecting  switch  ,     .         ,  ^Viortrinir 

for  aluminum  arresters.  POWer    UScd    in    the     charging 

operation      is      very    small. 

This  flow  of  current  would  in  time  heat  the  cell  of  an  elec- 
trolytic arrester,  and  to  prevent  this  horn  gaps  are  inserted 
in  the  line  between  the  electrolytic  element  of  the  arrester  and 
the  line  to  be  protected.  These  horn  gaps  have  to  serve  there- 
fore a  triple  function : 

First— As  fixed  gaps  in  series  with  the  cells,  they  prevent  the 
arrester  from  being  subjected  continually  to  the  normal  hne 
voltage,  which  would  result  ultimately  in  overheating  the  cells. 

Second.— They  may  act  as  disconnecting  switches  to  discon- 
nect the  arrester  from  the  line  for  repairs,  inspection,  etc. 


Disconnecting  position 
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Third. — They  can  be  used  as  a  connecting  switch  for  daily 
testing  and  charging  to  rebuild  the  dissolved  part  of  the  film. 

The  construction  of  the  horn  gap  to  i)crfonn  the  foregoing 
functions  varies  to  suit  the  conditions  of  line  voltage.  (See 
Figs.  178  and  184.) 

Some  horn  gaps  possess  a  common  rotating  shaft  with  throe 
metallic  projectors  which,  when  the  shaft  is  rotated,  bridge  the 
three  gaps  of  the  three  horns  simultaneously  so  that  the  three 
phase  legs  are  charged  at  the  same  time.  For  higher  voltages, 
sa\'  over  7,250  volts,  each  pair  of  horns  is  clamped  firmly  to  petti- 
coat insulators,  one  insulator  being  fixed  rigidly  to  the  pipe  frame, 
while  the  insulator  carrying  the  other  side  of  the  horn  can  be 
turned  about  on  its  own  axis.  All  three  of  the  movable 
insulators  are  joined  by  a  connecting  rod  so  that  they  move 
simultaneously.  To  prevent  a  discharge  on  a  leg  of  the  arrester 
from  continuing  indefinitely,  fuses  must  be  inserted  to  protect 
the  arrester.  These  detachable  fuses  are  also  used  as  a  discon- 
necting feature  of  the  arrester. 

The  various  manufacturers  give  tables  of  setting  for  the 
horn. 

The  number  of  units  or  cells  containing  the  aluminum  trays 
used  differs  with  the  voltage  of  the  system  an<i  depends  on  the 
grounding  or  ungrounding  of  the  neutral. 

In  an  arrester  for  a  grounded  neutral  circuit  each  stack  of  trays 
normally  receives  the  neutral  potential  when  the  arrester  dis- 
charges, but  if  a  phase  becomes  grounded  accidentally,  the  line 
voltage  is  thrown  across  each  of  the  other  stacks  of  trays  until  the 
oil  switch  opens  the  circuit.  The  line  voltage  is  173  per  cent,  of 
the  neutral  or  normal  operating  voltage  of  the  cells  and  therefore 
about  150  per  cent,  of  the  permanent  critical  voltage  of  each  cell. 
This  means  that  when  a  grounded  phase  occurs  this  50  per  cents 
excess  dynamic  potential  is  short-circuited  through  the  cell, 
until  the  oil  switch  opens.  The  amount  of  energy  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  arrester  depends  upon  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
generator,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  the  time  required 
to  operate  the  oil  switch.  The  greater  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  neutral,  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required  for  the  oil 
switch  to  trip. 

Therefore,  when  the  grounding  resistance  in  the  neutral  is 
great  enough  to  prevent  the  oil  switch  from  opening  instantane- 
ously, an  arrester  for  a  non-grounded  neutral  system  should  be 
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installed.  No  mistake  will  be  made  in  adopting  the  four-tank 
arrester  even  on  grounded  Y-circuits. 

Arresters  for  circuits  with  thoroughly  grounded  neutrals  have 
three  stacks  of  traj'S.  The  bases  of  the  stack  of  trays  are  con- 
nected to  the  tanks  and  grounded.  Up  to  voltages  of  7,250 
(the  Westinghouse  Company  uses  up  to  13,200  volts)  all  the 
trays  are  mounted  in  a  single  tank,  but  for  higher  voltages  each 
stack  is  mounted  in  a  separate  tank.  For  non-grounded 
circuits  the  arresters  have  four  stacks,  the  bases  of  which  are 
connected  in  multiple.  The  fourth  stack  is  between  the  multi- 
plex connection  and  the  ground,  the  object  being  to  give  the 
same  protection  between  line  and  line  as  between  line  and 
ground.  The  fourth  stack  usually  carries  a  transfer  device  which 
permits  the  interchange  of  the  ground  stack  with  one  of  the  line 
stacks  during  the  operation  of  charging. 

The  location  of  an  electrolytic  lightning  arrester  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  station  lay-out.  All  electrolytic 
arresters  for  voltages  less  than  10,000  should  be  mounted 
indoors,  because  for  these  voltages  the  manufacturers  provide  the 
tanks  with  indoor  entrance  bushings  and  because  the  horn-gap 
setting  at  these  low  voltages  becomes  so  small  that  the  gaps 
would  be  bridged  over  by  rain  or  snow.  For  voltages  between 
10,000  and  39,000  the  arrester  may  be  placed  either  indoors 
or  outdoors  as  desired,  or  according  to  available  space,  both 
locations  possessing  their  respective  merits.  Above  39,000  volts 
it  is  advisable  to  place  the  horn  gaps  outdoors  so  that  the  arcs 
can  do  no  damage.  In  a  great  manj'  installations  the  horn-gap 
structures  are  placed  on  the  roof  and  the  tanks  inside  the  station. 

Aluminum  arresters  should  not  be  installed  where  they  are 
exposed  to  excessive  temperature,  as  the  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
traj-s  deteriorates  more  rapidly  at  high  temperature.  The 
disintegration  of  the  film  with  heat  makes  charging  necessary 
more  frequently  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  Water-cooled 
lightning  arresters  have  been  successfully  operated  under  tempera- 
tures which  were  said  to  be  as  high  as  136°  F.  The  longer  the 
trays  remain  in  contact  with  electrolj^te  and  the  higher  the 
temperature,  the  greater  is  the  rush  of  current  when  the  arrester 
is  charged.  These  are  the  reasons  why  transformer  and  generator 
rooms  which  have  arresters  installed  near  the  top  where  the  heated 
gases  are  liable  to  accumulate  should  be  thoroughlj'  ventilated. 

Aluminum   arresters   have   been   operated   very   successfully 
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outdoors  e%'cn  in  climates  as  severe  as  Canada,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  The  electrolyte  freezes  between  20°  and  25°  F., 
but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  stored  in  the  jacket 
of  oil  surrounding  the  trays  and  electrolyte,  and  it  takes  a  long 
exposure  to  cold  weather  to  penetrate  this  jacket  of  oil.  The 
electrolyte  when  frozen  increases  its  resistance  considerably, 
becomes  mushy,  and  temporarilj^  decreases  the  discharge  rate. 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  the  arrester.  Fortunately,  there 
is  very  little  or  no  lightning  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  electro- 
lyte is  frozen,  and  its  conductivitJ^  even  when  frozen,  is  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  internal  disturbances  on  a  system. 


•  lo-inaUBcilon 


Do  not  p]w«  «Dj  crouDtlrd  itnirtartailliln 

X^  Above  bora  ffkp*. 

Amount  of  oil  tvi)uirod  npprxiilmnltlj  10  g»\. 
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Fia.   185. — Aluminum  arrester  for  7,I)(I0  vnlls  .iml  grtiuiulod  iii'Utral. 

Cleanliness  is  very  essential  in  tiic;  iiandling  of  treated  alumi- 
num trays  and  electrolyte,  and  on  the  installation  of  arresters 
the  tanks  .should  be  cleaned  and  the  dirt  and  excelsior  thoroughly 
removed  from  the  trays.  When  a  tray  filled  with  electrolyte  is 
being  lowered  into  the  tank,  care  should  be  used  not  to  spill  the 
electrolyte,  as  the  failure  of  any  tray  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
adjacent  one  through  the  medium  of  electrolyte  will  render  that 
column  inoperative.  When  filling  the  tank  with  oil  it  should  be 
poured  against  the  side  of  the  tank,  or  siphoned  or  pumped  in, 
to  avoid  splashing,  and  should  come  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  tank  to  cover  the  top  of  the  trays. 
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Electrolyte  arresters  should  be  inspected  at  frequent  intervals 
to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition,  especially  after  a  year's 
service.  If  at  any  time  they  are  found  not  to  be  in  good  shape, 
they  should  be  overhauled,  the  trays  should  be  cleaned,  by 
washing  with  gasoline  or  good  soap,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  damaged 
trays  replaced,  and  all  traj^s  filled  with  new  electrolyte. 

Figure  185  shows  an  aluminum  arrester  for  7,000  volts  and 
grounded  neutral.  Figure  186  represents  a  47,000-volt  aluminum 
arrester  for  a  three-phase  ungrounded  neutral  system. 

Equipment  installed  in  a  60,000  volt  plant  has  these  char- 
acteristics. Each  branch  of  the  three-phase  circuit  is  provided 
with  three  horns.  The  first  is  grounded  by  a  6-foot  fuse,  which  is 
positive  and  effective  in  operation.  The  second  is  in  series 
with  a  resistance  consisting  of  concrete  blocks.  The  third  is  in 
series  with  an  aluminum  arrester  which  is  expected  to  take  up  all 
static  discharges  and  impulses  in  times  of  storm. 

The  recent  addition  of  a  charging  resistance  will  insure  a 
material  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  aluminum  arrester, 
as  well  as  an  increased  life  of  tra3's  and  electrolyte.  The  horn 
gap  with  charging  resistance  has  an  auxiliary  horn  mounted 
above  and  insulated  from  the  regular  horn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
intercept  the  arc  if  it  rises  on  the  regular  horn.  Enough  resis- 
tance is  connected  in  series  with  this  auxiliary  horn  so  that  the 
current  flow  and  arc  across  this  gap  are  alwaj-s  limited  to  a  moder- 
ate value.  Since  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  charging 
is  always  done  through  the  auxiliary  horn,  the  current  rush  is 
limited  during  the  charging,  and  thus  troubles  from  carelessness 
or  ignorance  are  avoided.  It  also  gives  a  more  uniform  charging 
current.  Light  discharges  will  pass  the  auxiliary  gap  through  the 
series  resistance  to  the  cells.  If  the  discharge  is  heavy,  the 
resistance  offers  impedance  to  cause  the  spark  to  pass  the  main 
horn.  If  the  cells  through  either  negligence  or  some  untoward 
condition  are  in  poor  form,  the  dynamic  current  ma}^  follow  the 
discharge  across  the  main  gap  and  the  arc  will  rise  to  the  safety 
horn  and  be  extinguished  through  a  resistance. 

(6)  Liquid  electrode  arrester. 

The  above  name  has  been  adopted  for  this  type  of  apparatus 
to  distinguish  it  from  aluminum  arresters,  which,  though  they 
also  contain  a  liquid  electrolyte,  operate  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  As  was  noted  above,  the  discharges  in  the  aluminum 
type  are  regulated  by  a  dielectric  film.     In  the  liquid  electrode 
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type,  however,  according  to  the  inventor,  Prof.  K.  E.  F.  Creigli- 
fnn,'  tho  picftrolyto  itsolf  plays  tho  main  part.     The  followinp; 


Fio.   ISO.  -Klectrolytir  liglilniiig  .irreslcr  for-17.000-volU,  tlirec-phase; 
ungrounded  neutral  with  horn  gaps  open. 

diecussion  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  a  somewhat  general 

'  "New  Principles  in  the  Design  of  Lightning  Arresters,"  E.  E.  F.  Creigh- 
ton,  Ptoc.  ale.  E.,  March  2,  1907. 
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description,  as  the  apparatus  has  hardly  emerged  from  the  experi- 
mental stage,  so  that  no  results  of  practical  importance  have  as 
yet  been  obtainable.  The  arrester  discharges  only  at  a  critical 
limiting  voltage,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  or  entirely 
suppresses  the  machine  current,  at  normal  voltage,  without  a 
series  resistance.  A  very  high  pressure  of  about  1,500  volts  is 
required  to  establish  a  current  through  the  electrolyte  from  one 
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Fig.   187. — Liquid  electrode  cell. 


Fig.   18S. — Liquid  electrode  arrester. 


electrode  to  the  other,  and  the  current  is  limited  by  the  counter- 
e.m.f.  of  the  arc.  One  cell  of  a  liquid  electrode  arrester  is  shown 
in  Fig.  187,  in  which  the  electrodes  form  small  gaps  with  the 
electrolyte.  Experiments  have  shown  that  several  hundred 
static  discharges  of  1,000  amp.  starting  current  will  pass  between 
the  electrodes  before  any  considerable  machine  current  follows 
the  discharges.  The  combined  counter-e.m.f  of  all  the  cells  is 
greater  than  the  line  voltage.  Therefore  sparking  will  not  cause 
arcing.  The  cell  has  a  critical  limiting  voltage  below  which  no 
discharge  is  possible  and  no  current  can  exist.  By  adjusting  the 
spark  gaps  the  critical  voltage  of  the  cells  may  be  regulated.  If 
the  electrodes  dip  into  the  electrolyte,  an  outside  spark  gap  must 
be  connected  in  series  with  the  cell  in  order  to  keep  back  the 
normal  pressure,  which  is  set  for  the  given  voltage  limit.  (See 
Fig.  188.)  When  a  high  pressure  breaks  down  the  spark  gap 
and  reaches  the  electrodes,  arcs  are  formed  at  their  ends  which 
drive  the  electrolyte  away,  thus  automatically  increasing  the 
length  of  the  arcs.  Since  the  arc  voltage  is  greater  than  the 
impressed  voltage,  the  current  quickly  dies  out.  The  series 
gap  keeps  out  the  normal  pressure,  whereupon  the  electrolyte 
recovers  its  original  horizontal  position  touching  the  electrodes. 
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The  arc  voltage  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  this  in 
turn  upon  the  value  of  the  current  causing  the  depressions  in  the 
surface  of  the  electrolyte. 

Condensers. — High-frequenc}'  discharges  confined  only  to 
overhead  lines  do  not  constitute  such  danger  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  high  potential  which  they  may  produce,  but  only 
because  their  effect  on  the  alternators  or  transformers  is  neces- 
sarilj'  concentrated  upon  the  first  few  turns  of  the  windings. 
Even  pressures  which  are  lower  than  the  working  pressure 
greatly  endanger  the  windings  if  they  are  of  high-frequency 
nature.  It  is  therefore  necessarj'  to  produce  a  zero  potential  for 
high  frequency  at  the  entrance  of  the  lines  into  the  station  and  a 
suitable  self-induction  (see  "Reactive  Coils")  which  reflects  back 
the  wav^e  on  the  line  without  permitting  it  to  enter  the  station. 
These  reflected  waves  diminish  in  amplitude  and  are  finally 
absorbed  by  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  line. 

A  suitable  condenser  has  to  be  inserted  to  produce  the  required 
zero  potential.  This  condenser  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  short  ground  wire  between  the  protective 
apparatus  and  the  ground  plate  the  same  is  at  zero  potential. 
The  condenser  is  known  as  the  only  apparatus  having  a  resistance 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  the  current, 
and  therefore  it  produces  a  zero  point  of  potential  for  every 
high-frequency  disturbance  at  the  point  where  the  line  enters 
the  station;  that  is  to  say,  it  constitutes  a  dead  ground  for  all 
kinds  of  surge  tensions,  while  simultaneously  offering  an  enor- 
mous resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  line  current  to  ground. 

The  Soci6t6  G6n6ra,]e  des  Condensatcurs  in  Fribourg,  Switzer- 
land, produces  the  Moscicki  condenser,  which  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  foregoing  purpose. 

The  older  condensers,  which  are  made  up  of  some  dielectric 
with  coatings  composed  of  metal  foil,  with  contact  between  the 
metallic  coating  and  the  dielectric,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  the  enclosed  air  particles  and  the  gases  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sticking  medium  are  set  in  vibration  and 
eventuallj'  they  separate  the  coating  from  the  dielectric  and  pro- 
duce a  puncture  of  the  latter.  In  all  condensers  which  have  the 
edge  of  the  coating  e.\poi?ed  to  air,  brush  discharges  are  produced 
which  pass  from  the  outer  coating  to  the  inner  coating  over  the 
surface  of  the  dielectric.  In  a  Uttle  while  these  discharges  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  condenser.     These  troubles  with  the 
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older  condensers  checked  the  commercial  use  of  such  apparatus 
for  protective  purposes  until  the  Moscicki  condenser  came  on  the 
market.  This  condenser  consists  of  a  glass  tube  (see  Fig.  189) 
thickened  at  the  neck,  where  the  edges  of  the  coating  are  situated, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  at  this  spot  the  static  tension  is 
much  greater  than  elsewhere.  The  coating  is  produced  by  the 
chemical  deposition  of  silver  which  is  afterward  plated  with 
copper,  and  it  does  not  enclose  any  air  space. 


Fig.  189.— The 
Moscicki  con- 
denser. 


H  1 -B- 1 

Moscicki  condenser  battery. 


The  neck  of  the  condenser  is  fixed  inside  a  high-tension  porce- 
lain insulator,  and  the  space  between  the  neck  and  insulator  is 
filled  with  an  insulating  compound.  The  edge  of  the  coating  is 
completely  buried  in  this  mass  in  order  to  avoid  the  surface 
discharge. 

Each  condenser  is  mounted  in  a  brass  or  copper  tube,  the  space 
between  the  condenser  and  tube  being  filled  with  a  non-freezing 
mixture  of  water  and  glycerine,  so  that  any  local  heating  which 
might  bring  about  the  perforation  of  the  dielectric  is  rendered 
impossible,  as  the  liquid  distributes  the  heating  over  the  whole 
surface. 

These  tube  condensers  can  be  conveniently  grouped  according 
to    the    protection    requirements    of    different-sized   batteries. 
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(See  Fig.  190.')  Each  condenser  is  piovidod  with  its  own  fuse 
in  such  a  way  that  should  one  tube  puncture,  the  fuse  will  blow 
and  the  other  condenser  tubes  will  still  remain  in  the  circuit. 
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The  upper  paralleling  bars  of  the  batteries  are  connected  to  the 
line  and  the  frame  of  the  apparatus  to  ground.  Figure  191 
shows  the  installation  of  condenser  batteries  on  outgoing  lines  of  a 
13,500-volt  generating  station.  The  generating  station  belongs 
to  a  .sj'stem  compri.^ing  434  miles  of  overhead  lines  and  more  than 
250  transformer  sul)-stations,  all  entirely  protected  by  condenser 
batteries.  The  halftone  shows  also  the  use  of  choke  coils  and 
liquid  disconnecting  switches.     These  switches  make  it  impos- 
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sible  that  at  the  closing  or  breaking  of  the  connection  between  Hne 
and  condenser  battery  there  should  be  capacity  in  series  with  a 


1  Switches.  3  Earth  Plates.  5  Fuses. 

2  Condensers.  4  Choking  Coils.  6  Earthing  Switches. 

Fio.  192. — Tower  construction  for  junction  between  cable  and  overhead  line 
with  condenser  batteries. 


spark  gap,  an  arrangement  which  would  temporarily   reproduce 
dangerous  surges. 
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Figure  192  shows  a  tower  construelion  for  juiictiou  between 
cable  and  overhead  Hnes  witli  condenser-battery  protection. 

Reactive  Coils. — Reactance  in  alternating-current  circuits 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes  by  the  function  they 
are  expected  to  perform,  as  follows: 

1.  For  protection  against  high-frctiucncy  disturbances. 

2.  For  voltage  regulation  and  for  providing  synchronizing 
power. 

3.  For  limiting  the  current  in  case  of  breakdown  of  lines  or 
apparatus. 

Class  1 . — Refere  to  reactive  coils  such  as  are  used  in  connection 
with  lightning  arresters  or  other  protective  devices  for  keeping  out 
high-frequency  disturbances. 

High  reactance  in  the  line  will  break  down  anj'  surge  or  wave 
trying  to  enter  a  station.  Part  of  the  wave  is  reflected,  and  part 
is  allowed  to  pass.  The  latter  portion  must  not  exceed  a  value 
determined  bj-  the  insulation  of  the  station  apparatus.  Another 
way  of  expressing  this  function  is:  To  lower  the  frequency  of  the 
oscillation  so  that  whatever  charge  gets  through  the  choke  coil 
will  be  of  a  frequencj'  too  low  to  cause  a  serious  drop  of  potential 
around  the  first  turns  of  the  end  coil  in  cither  generator  or  trans- 
former. A  high  reactance  will  also  hold  up  a  wave  in  point  of 
time  long  enough  to  give  the  lightning  arrester  an  opportunity 
to  discharge. 

A  reactor  is  a  device  of  high  reactance  designed  to  give  protec- 
tion against  disturbances  occurring  when  the  line  is  carried  over- 
head. Such  coils  are  of  no  value  for  disturbances  in  underground 
cables  or  in  the  station.  Each  feeder  in  the  station,  however, 
should  be  provided  with  one  of  these  coils.  They  are  always 
used  with  lightning  arresters,  one  arrester  sometimes  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  coil  to  hold  up  both  inside  and  outside 
disturbances. 

The  coil  should  be  so  arranged  that  if  continual  surges  are  set 
up  in  the  circuit,  a  resonant  voltage  due  to  the  i)rescncc  of  the 
choke  coil  cannot  build  up  at  the  transformer  or  generator  ter- 
minals. This  factor  is  often  a  menace  to  the  insulation  of 
machines.  The  coil  has  to  be  installed  in  such  a  way  that  surges 
which  originate  in  a  transformer  will  be  prevented  from  passing 
to  the  lightning  arrester. 

Some  engineers  recommend  the  use  of  reactors  of  few  turns, 
that  is,  of  medium  reactance.     Tiie  turns  an;  insulated  from  each 
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other  by  air  space  which  prevents  permanent  short-circuit,  and 
they  must  therefore  not  be  spaced  too  closely.  In  constructing 
these  coils  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  providing  sufficient 
radiating  or  coohng  surface,  in  order  that  the  heat  generated 
may  not  weaken  the  insulation  and  cause  a  breakdown  at  high 
pressures. 

In  such  coils  iron  is  not  permissible  because  eddy  currents 
set  up  by  high  frequencies  would  probably  be  sufficient  practically 
to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  reactance. 


Fig.  193. — Choke  coil  up  to  60,000  volts. 

Figure  193  illustrates  a  t3-pe  of  choke  coil  used  up  to  60,000 
volts.  Those  on  circuits  not  exceeding  6,600  volts  are  made  of 
several  turns  of  insulated  wire,  while  for  voltages  above  6,600 
volts  the  hour-glass  t3'pe  with  air-insulated  turns  is  used  anil 
the  coil  is  mounted  on  a  steel,  slate,  or  marble  base. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  produces  a  similar  choke  coil 
made  of  aluminum  rod  wound  into  a  helix  about  15  inches  in 
diameter  and  having  twenty  turns.  The  coil  is  thoroughly  insu- 
lated, supported  on  two  insulators  which  arc  mounted  on  a  wooden 
base.  Such  coils  are  used  for  potentials  of  from  2,200  to  110,000 
volts  on  transformers  and  station  wiring,  but  they  are  not 
recommended,  on  account  of  their  lesser  effectiveness,  for  the 
protection  of  generators. 
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In  Figs.  31  and  32  there  are  yhown  a  luinilior  of  copper  coils 
which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  reactors  and  which  are  used 
for  d.c.  feeders. 

Figure  194  shows  the  Westinghouse  form  7  reactance  coil, 
built  for  2,500  to  25,000  volts  and  200  amp.  capacity.  They  are 
air-cooled  and  have  a  large  number  of  turns,  and  therefore  high 
inductance,  since  for  high-tension  apparatus  a  greater  "reactive 


Fig.   194. — Type  of  choke  coil  with  support. 

effect"  is  required.  For  voltages  over  25,000  the  Westing- 
house  coil  is  oil-cooled.  It  contains  a  much  larger  number  of 
turns  than  the  air-cooled  device  and  hence  has  a  higher  induc- 
tance. Since  there  is  a  tendency  with  high  inductance  for  the 
discharge  to  jump  across  from  turn  to  turn,  a  high  insulation  of 
the  winding  is  es.sential. 

To  sum  up:  A  reactor  will  protect  apparatus  in  the  station 
against  high-frequency  fluctuations,  but  it  offers  absolutely  no 
protection  against  static  discharges  or  low  frequencies.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  reactance  of  the  coil  is  limited  as  it  must 
be  less  than  that  allowable  for  the  normal  line  voltage. 

Class  2. — Refers  to  reactances  used  in  connection  with  com- 
pound-wound  rotarics  for  voltage  regulation,  or  inserted  in  lines 
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in  connection  with  rotative  apparatus,  in  order  to  give  stability 
to  synchronous  motor  operation  and  to  aid  in  tying  generator 
stations  together  over  lines  of  high  resistance.  Such  reactances, 
which  also  include  reactance  coils  in  arc  lamps  and  series  arc 
regulators,  are  built  with  iron  cores. 

Class  3. — The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  electric  plants  and 
systems,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  use  larger  imits,  and  con.se- 
quently  the  concentration  of  large  amounts  of  power  on  the 
busbars,  has  brought  up  the  problem  of  the  constantly  increasing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  protection  from  short-circuits 
and  similar  accidental  faults. 

A  short-circuit  or  a  ground  on  a  feeder,  the  failure  of  a  current 
transformer,  the  hanging  of  an  arc  at  a  fuse,  or  the  throwing  on 
the  busbars  of  a  generator  slightly  out  of  phase,  have  resulted 
in  tearing  out  generator  and  transformer  windings,  blowing  oil 
switches  to  pieces,  and  even  in  the  destruction  of  masonry  walls. 

The  effects  of  short-circuits  noticed  on  the  apparatus  are:^ 

1.  Severe  mechanical  stresses  along  the  path  of  short-circuit, 
becoming  parti  cularlj-  damaging  in  the  distortion  of  generator 
armature  windings. 

2.  The  inability  of  the  existing  normal  types  of  oil  switches  to 
open  short-circuits  on  large  plants  successfully. 

The  generator  windings  were  not  the  only  path  of  the  short- 
circuit  in  which  mechanical  stresses  were  observed.  Bending  of 
busbars  and  the  throwing  of  cables  off  cable  racks  were  also 
experienced  at  times. 

One  of  the  elements  that  govern  the  amount  of  mechanical 
stress  set  up  in  armature  windings  is  the  normal  capacity  per 
pole  of  the  generator.  With  the  advent  of  turbo-generators 
came  much  higher  speeds,  therefore  fewer  poles,  as  well  as  a 
marked  increase  in  generator  capacities.  The  problem  of 
winding  stresses,  therefore,  has  reached  a  maximum  with  the 
coming  of  the  large-capacity,  high-speed  modern  turbo-generators. 

Analysis  as  well  as  experiment  show  that  during  the  first 
few  cycles  of  a  short-circuit  the  amount  of  current  that  may  be 
taken  from  a  generator  or  other  synchronous  machine  is  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  value  to  which  it  settles  after  a  few  seconds.  It 
is  the  existence  of  this  enormous  first  rush  of  current  that  gives 
rise  to  the  mentioned  difficulties.     The  natural  remedy  that 

'  P.  M.  Lincoln:  "Protection  Again-st  Short-circuits,"  The  Electric 
Journal,  December,  1913. 
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suggested  itself  was  to  employ  reactive  coils  in  generator  leads 
as  a  means  of  cutting  down  this  first  rush  of  current. 

In  large  electric  plants  power  is  distributed  in  general  through 
underground  circuits.  Such  a  plant  will  have,  normally,  many 
more  feeders  than  there  are  generators.  Assuming  a  short-circuit 
on  a  feeder  on  such  a  system  at  a  point  close  to  the  bus- 
bars, an  enormous  current  will  then  flow  through  this  short- 
circuit,  being  at  maximum  during  the  first  cycles.  During  the 
first  few  cycles  practically  the  only  impediment  offered  to  the 
passage  of  current  is  the  inherent  reactance  of  the  generator 
windings  themselves.  The  voltage  that  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
arc  at  the  point  of  the  short-circuit  maj'  possibly  have  a  value  as 
high  as  a  few  hundred  volts  at  the  utmo.st.  This  will  be  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  voltage  that  existed  just 
before  the  short-circuit  occurred.  The  remainder  of  the  busbar 
voltage  must  be  accounted  for  in  other  waj's.  Some  of  it 
appears  in  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  busbars  them.selves 
and  of  the  generator  leads  up  to  the  point  of  short-circuit.  The 
amount  of  resistance  and  reactance  between  the  generator 
terminals  and  the  point  of  short-circuit  is,  however,  very  small 
compared  to  the  inherent  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  gen- 
erator windings  themselves.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
voltage,  therefore,  will  be  taken  up  in  overcoming  this  generator 
impedance.  Since  the  generator  reactance  is  many  times  as 
great  as  its  resistance,  most  of  the  voltage,  therefore,  will  be 
taken  up  in  overcoming  inherent  generator  reactance.  The 
condition  of  short-circuit  will  give  rise  to  excessive  currents 
through  the  generators,  the  value  being  limited  only  by  the 
design  of  the  generator  as  regards  inherent  reactance. 

The  current  through  the  feeder  switch  where  the  .short-circuit 
occurred  will  be  still  more  excessive,  since  the  current  from  all  of 
the  generators  will  pass  through  this  switch.  Not  only  do  the 
generators  feed  current  into  such  a  short-circuit,  but  every  syn- 
chronous machine  on  the  entire  sj-stem  does  the  same.  The 
effect  of  the  distant  sj'nchronous  machines  will  be  limited,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  probably  have  a  certain  amount  of 
feeder  cable  between  them  and  the  point  of  short-circuit,  but 
their  effect  is  such  as  to  increase  the  strain  on  the  switch  over 
what  it  would  be  if  the  load  did  not  consist  of  synchronous 
apparatus.  The  shock  on  the  feeder  switch  will,  therefore,  be 
tremendously  severe.     The  shock  on  the  generator  switches,  if 
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these  are  automatic,  will  also  be  severe  since  each  generator 
switch  will  momentarily  deliver  all  of  the  current  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  generator,  and,  if  the  generator 
switch  is  ever  to  trip,  it  will  trip  under  such  conditions.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  shock  on  the  generator  switch  cannot 
be  as  severe  as  that  upon  the  feeder  switch,  since  the  latter  must 
pass  the  current  from  all  synchronous  apparatus,  whereas  the 
generator  switch  is  limited  to  the  maximum  possible  output  of  a 
single  machine. 

There  is  an  effect  that  from  the  standpoint  of  protection  to 
service  is  still  more  important,  and  that  is  the  dropping  out  of 
step  of  sj'nchronous  apparatus  during  the  interval  that  the  short- 
circuit  persists.  Since  practically  all  of  the  voltage  of  the  busbars 
is  taken  up  in  circulating  current  through  the  generator  windings, 
the  proportion  that  remains  on  the  busbars  during  the  persistence 
of  the  short-circuit  is  very  small.  This  means  that  no  current 
can  circulate  between  synchronous  machines  during  the  short- 
circuit  interval,  and  they  are,  therefore,  free  to  drift  apart  during 
this  interval  as  conditions  thereon  may  dictate. 

A  synchronous  motor  will  begin  to  slow  down  rapidly,  owing 
not  only  to  the  drag  of  its  load,  but  also  to  the  energy  which 
the  motor  itself  begins  to  pump  into  the  short-circuit.  The 
generators  themselves  may  also  begin  to  slow  down,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  arc  pumping  energy  into  the  short-circuit.  The  rate 
of  slowing  down  of  the  various  synchronous  machines  will  not 
be  the  same,  since  it  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  drag,  as 
well  as  upon  the  momentum  of  the  revolving  parts.  Therefore, 
if  the  short-circuit  persists  more  than  a  very  brief  length  of  time, 
the  voltage  when  it  reappears  will  find  another  short-circuit, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  synchronous  apparatus  of  the  system 
is  in  improper  phase  relation.  If  the  amount  of  synchronous 
apparatus  on  the  system  is  relatively  small,  it  may  be  dragged 
back  into  step  within  a  few  seconds.  However,  in  order  to  drag 
synchronous  apparatus  into  step  with  a  generator,  the  amount  of 
current  taken  is  so  excessive  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  gen- 
erators to  supply  sufficient  current  for  this  purpose,  if  all  of  the 
load  on  the  generators  consists  of  synchi-onous  apparatus. 

The  result  obtained  by  using  reactive  coils  ma}'  be  regarded 
from  two  viewpoints,  namely,  as  a  protection  to  apparatus  and 
as  a  protection  to  service.  To  the  operating  man  protection  to 
service  is  paramount ;  if  need  be,  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  protection 
to  apparatus  to  a  considerable  extent  to  obtain  this  end. 
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The  reactive  coils  nniy  ho  applied  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  generator  or  transformer  leads. 

(6)  In  feeder  circuits. 

(c)  In  the  station  busbai-s. 

(a)  The  total  reactance  for  high-speed  generators  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  unit,  since  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  total 
energy  which  may  flow-  and  which  can  safely  be  handled  by  an 
oil  switch.  The  following  values  are  considered  conservative, 
the  reactance  in  each  case  being  total  reactance,  part  of  which  may 
be  in  the  machine  itself  and  part  in  the  external  coils: 

Per  Cent. 

For  generators  up  to  8,000  kw.  capacity 6 

For  generators  of  8,000  to  15,000  kw.  capacity 8 

For  generators  of  15,000  to  20,000  kw.  capacity 10 

For  generators  over  20,000  kw.  capacity 12 

The  above-estimated  percentages  apply  to  individual  units 
and  may  vary  materially  when  several  generators  are  operated 
in  multiple. 

For  transformers  located  in  main  stations  it  is  recommended 
that  the  same  amounts  of  reactance  as  for  generators  be 
applied. 

The  effects  that  the  presence  of  reactive  coils  in  the  generator 
leads  will  have  in  the  case  of  a  short-circuit  on  one  of  the  feeders 
at  a  point  close  to  the  busbars  are  the  following: 

It  is  evident  that  the  rush  of  current  through  the  generator 
will  be  reduced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  current  is  now  limited 
by  external  as  well  as  internal  reactance  of  the  generator  wind- 
ings. Bearing  in  mind  that  the  stresses  in  the  windings  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  current  therein  it  is  evident  that  the  problem 
of  winding  distortion  is  well  met  by  this  remedy. 

The  amount  of  current  through  the  generator  and  feeder 
switch  has  been  decreased.  Whether  or  not  the  easing  up  of  the 
oil  switches  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  act  properly  is  entirely 
a  question  of  degree  and  depends  upon  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  case.  In  any  event  any  feeder  switch  is  in  position  to 
receive  the  maximum  possible  stress  that  may  be  caused  by  this 
system,  and  all  of  the  feeder  switches  should  be  capable  of 
withstanding  the  maximum  shock  that  the  sj'stem  is  able 
to  give. 

The  disappearance  of  voltage  on  the  busbars  during  the  per- 
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sistence  of  a  short-circuit  is  more  complete  than  if  there  were  no 
reactive  coils  in  the  generator  leads.  The  tendency,  therefore, 
for  synchronous  apparatus  to  stay  in  step  is  materially  reduced. 
It  is  the  prevention  of  this  dropping  out  of  step  of  synchronous 
apparatus  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
continuity  of  service.  Protection  to  generator  windings  and 
to  switches  constitutes  more  of  a  protection  to  apparatus  than 
a  protection  to  service,  whereas  the  maintenance  of  voltage  on 
the  busbars  during  the  persistence  of  a  short-circuit  constitutes 
a  protection  to  service  rather  than  to  apparatus.  This  effect 
of  the  more  certain  drop  out  of  step  of  synchronous  apparatus 
constitutes  a  very  decided  disadvantage  of  the  placing  of  reactive 
coils  in  generator  leads. 

(b)  When  the  reactive  coils  are  placed  in  the  feeder  leads 
instead  of  in  the  generator  leads  they  are  usually  made  from  3  to 
6  per  cent,  of  reactive  value  or  possibly  less.  Therefore,  while 
the  number  of  the  coils  is  considerably  increased,  the  aggregate 
kva.  capacity  of  the  reactive  coils  is  reduced  compared  with 
the  corresponding  value  when  installed  in  the  generator  leads 
only. 

When  a  short-circuit  occurs  in  one  of  the  feeder  circuits  near 
the  busbars,  the  strain  of  the  generator  windings  will  be  reduced 
to  a  much  lower  value  than  in  case  a.  This  follows  from 
the  consideration  that  the  capacity  of  a  single  generator  is  much 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  a  single  feeder,  and  consequently 
the  value  of  a  3  per  cent,  reactance  in  a  feeder  circuit  of  sa}-  3,000 
kva.  capacitj^  will  be  as  high  as  that  of  even  a  10  per  cent, 
reactance  on  a  generator  capacity  of  say  10,000  kva.  Moreover, 
all  of  the  current  which  passes  through  the  feeder  reactance 
must  come  from  the  generators,  and  this  total  current  is  divided 
into  as  man}'  parts  as  there  are  generators  operating. 

The  stresses  on  the  feeder  switches  are  very  much  reduced 
by  this  arrangement.  The  switches  will  have  therefore  a  much 
ampler  margin  of  safety,  or  smaller  and  cheaper  switches  may 
be  used  and  the  same  margin  of  safetj^  over  the  arrangement 
described  in  (o)  still  be  retained. 

The  voltage  on  the  busbar  will  sta}'  at  nearlj'  normal,  and 
there  is  Httle  tendency  for  the  synchronous  apparatus  of  the 
system  to  drop  out  of  step. 

This  arrangement  provides  reactive  protection  only  for  those 
short-circuits    which    occur   on    the   feeders   bej-ond    the    point 
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where  the  reactive  coils  are  inserted,  and  it  does  not  give  pro- 
tection to  short-circuits  which  occur  on  the  busbars  or  upon  the 
generator  leads  themselves.  The  objection  is,  however,  largely 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  probability  of  a  short-circuit  occurring 
is  vastly  greater  upon  feeder  circuits  than  upon  the  conductors 
back  of  these  feeders.  In  the  ordinary  system  the  amount  of 
feeder  circuit  is  somewhere  around  100  to  1,000  times  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  circuit  back  of  the  feeder  reactive  coils. 

It  is  possible  also  to  design  a  construction  and  installation  of 
busbars  and  generator  leads  such  as  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  a  short-circuit  thereon  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Bus- 
bars, for  instance,  are  normall}^  run  in  brick  or  concrete  compart- 
ments, so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
short-circuit  on  them.  Generator  leads  may  be  run  with  single- 
conductor  cables  in  such  a  manner  that  a  short-circuit  between 
them  must  be  preceded  by  a  ground  to  the  lead  sheathing,  and  a 
proper  installation  of  grounding  resistance  raa.y  be  made  such  as  to 
eliminate  such  a  ground  before  it  can  develop  into  a  short-circuit. 

Oenerafor  (benerafor  Oeneraior 


Fig.   195. — Keactive  coils  used  to  separate  busbars. 

Many  engineers,  therefore,  will  be  content  with  the  protection 
which  is  offered  by  the  use  of  feeder  reactance  and  will  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  install  protection  against  the  very  remote  con- 
tingency of  a  short-circuit  upon  the  busbars  or  the  generator 
circuits. 

(c)  Figure  195  represents  anarrangement  where  the  busbars  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  interposing  reactive  coils.  The 
feeders  po.s.sess  also  reactive  coils  described  as  in  {h).  The  number 
of  the  bus  .sections  corresponds  to  the  number  of  generators.  The 
feeders  are  likewise  divided  into  the  same  number  of  groups  of  as 
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nearly  equal  capacity  as  it  is  possible  to  arrange.  The  bus 
section  reactive  coils  can  be  made  of  such  a  value  that  even 
with  a  short-circuit  on  one  section  of  the  busbars  the  voltage 
will  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  synchronous  apparatus  on  the 
adjacent  sections  will  still  be  held  in  step. 

An  objection  to  this  arrangement  maj^  be  raised  that  there  will 
be  also  sufficient  voltage  drop  through  these  coils  from  the  normal 
current  that  may  circulate  between  bus  sections  to  cause  an 
inadmissible  difference  of  voltage  between  adjacent  sections. 
This  can  be  met  by  the  use  of  quick-acting  oil  switches  and  by 
an  arrangement  of  bus  section  switches  to  short-circuit  the 
reactances. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  the  speed  of  such  oil  switches  high 
enough  so  that  the  current  limiting  function  of  the  reactance 
coil  will  come  in  action  in  less  than  0.15  second  after  a  short- 
circuit  has  occurred,  and  in  general  this  is  not  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  cause  synchronous  apparatus  to  fall  out  of  step.  This 
scheme  cannot  prevent  service  from  being  interrupted  upon  the 
group  of  feeders  connected  to  the  short-circuited  section  of  the 
busbars,  but  it  should  be  capable  of  preventing  the  interruption 
of  service  on  all  other  groups.  The  sectionalizing  switches 
should  be  set  for  such  a  current  that  thej^  will  not  trip  at  a  value 
smaller  than  the  maximum  that  can  be  passed  by  a  single  feeder 
reactance.  Thus  the  sectionalizing  switches  will  not  come  into 
action  for  any  condition  except  a  short-circuit  either  upon  a  bus- 
bar or  upon  generator  leads. 

Another  method  of  shunting  bus  reactance  coils  when  they 
are  not  needed  is  by  the  use  of  a  ring  and  transfer  bus.  The 
main  bus  is  a  ring  bus  provided  with  reactances  between  adjacent 
generator  sections,  while  the  transfer  bus  may  be  either  a  straight 
or  a  ring  bus  and  is  without  reactances. 

With  this  sj'stem  of  connections,  the  middle  one  of  the  running 
generators  is  connected  to  both  main  and  transfer  buses,  while 
all  other  running  generators  are  connected  to  the  main  bus  only. 
A  simple  system  of  interlocks  can  be  provided  between  generator 
oil  switches  to  prevent  more  than  one  generator  at  a  time  from 
being  connected  to  the  transfer  bus.  On  every  bus  section  the 
oil  switches  connecting  the  generators  to  the  main  bus  should 
be  interlocked  with  the  oil  switches  connecting  the  feeders  to  the 
transfer  bus  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  operator  to 
shunt  the  reactances  when  thev  should  be  in  service. 
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An  objection  found  to  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  195  is  that  tlie 
generator  feeding  the  short-circuited  section  of  the  busbar  lias 
no  reactive-coil  buffer  to  ease  the  shock  on  the  armature 
winding  caused  by  the  short-circuiting  current,  and  further, 
that  when  the  scctionalized  reactive  coils  are  short-circuited  by 
switches,  as  shown  bj'  the  dotted  lines,  a  similar  shock  will 
be  experienced  by  every  generator  on  the  sj'stcm,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  these  sectionalizing  switches  to  act  soon  enough 
to  prevent  such  a  shock  upon  the  windings.  In  such  case,  when 
the  generators  are  not  self-protective,  it  is  wise,  by  all  means  to 
use  reactive  coils  in  the  generator  circuits.  However,  modern 
generators  arc  being  built  so  that  they  can  and  do  withstand 
the  shock  of  short-circuits  without  the  assistance  of  reactive 
coils  in  their  circuits. 

Generator  reactive  coils  do  not  accomplish  the  same  ends  as  do 
feeder  and  bus  sectionalizing  reactive  coils,  since  w-ith  generator 
reactive  coils  only  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  drop  in 
voltage  upon  the  busbars,  and  the  consequent  pulling  out  of 
step  of  all  synchronous  apparatus,  in  case  of  short-circuit  on  the 
main  busbars.  In  brief  the  function  of  the  generator  reactive 
coils  is  to  give  protection  to  apparatus  while  the  function  of  the 
feeder  and  the  bus  sectionalizing  reactive  coils  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  service. 

The  external  reactance  put  in  service  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
nal reactance  of  the  transformers,  generators,  etc.,  must  be  made 
as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible,  and  ver}^  strong,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  shock  caused  by  short-circuit  has  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
reactance.  A  form  of  reactance  with  a  hexagonal  concrete  core 
on  a  porcelain  l)lock  has  been  developed.  Radial  arms  around 
which  bare  cables  are  wound  are  embedded  in  the  concrete.  The 
cable  is  insulated  by  mica  sleeves  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
radial  arms,  and  usually  two  or  three  layers aie  wound  on  the  cores. 
(See  Fig.  19G.)  One  of  the  largest  installations  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  Quarry  Street  and  Fisk  Street  stations  of  the;  Commonwealth 
Fdi.son  Company,  Chicago,  where  each  machine  is  protected  by 
its  own  reactance,  thereby  limiting  the  flow  of  current  in  case  of 
short-circuit  to  about  twelve  times  normal.  The  busbar  is 
divided  in  the  Fisk  Street  station,  and  between  the  two  sections 
a  busbar  reactance  is  installed.  The  tie  feeders  of  the  Quarry 
Street  station  are  each  protected  with  reactance,  and  the  entire 
system  is  thus  operated  in  parallel. 
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The  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  at  Keokuk,  la.,  is  using 
the  reactive  coils  in  the  generating  station  in  the  following  way: 
The  main  busbars  of  11,000-volt  tension  are  in  duplicate,  one 
extending  solidly  through  the  station  while  the  second  busbar  is 
broken  up  into  sections  each  of  which  groups  together  three  or 
four  generators  and  step-up  transformers  (each  9,000  kva.-, 
11,000/110,000  volts).  These  sections  are  tied  to  one  another 
by  automatic  oil  switches  and  reactive  coils  which  limit  the  flow 
of  current  from  one  section  to  another  in  case  of  a  fault.  The 
reactive  coils  are,  therefore,  located  in  the  tie  links  between  bus 
sections  of  four  generators.  They  are  constructed  of  1-inch  copper 
cable  wound  on  wooden  forms  and  are  adjustable  for  reactances  of 
4,  6  and  8  per  cent,  at  9,000  kva. 


Fig.   19C. — Kc.actance  with  he.\agonal  concrete  core. 


Owing  to  the  slow-speed  design  of  the  main  generating  units 
(57.7  r.p.m.)  it  has  been  possible  to  include  considerable  reactance 
in  the  windings  of  the  large  machines  themselves,  so  that  on  short- 
circuit  these  units  will  deliver  only  from  three  to  five  times  their 
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normal  full-load  output.  The  traiisfornicis  are  also  wound  for 
5.7  per  cent,  reactance. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  units  are  thus  well  pro- 
tected against  the  occurrence  of  heavy  discharges  in  case  of  short- 
circuit,  the  sheer  size  of  the  whole  plant  (at  present  135,000  kw., 
ultimately  270,000  kw.)  is  such  that  the  total  short-circuit  output 
of  a  number  of  these  machines  might  cause  tremendous  damage. 

Through  the  installation  of  the  bus-sectionalizing  reactive 
coils  the  total  current  input  into  a  dead  short-circuit  on  the  low- 
tension  busbars  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  from  thiity  to  forty 
times  the  full-load  current  of  one  generator  unit,  depending  upon 
the  per  cent,  reactance  used  on  the  above  reactive  coils.  The 
total  current  is  independent  of  whether  the  station  consists  of 
the  present  fifteen  or  the  ultimate  thirty  units;  that  is,  only  half 
of  the  units  in  the  ultimate  station  will  be  affected  by  a  dead 
short-circuit  in  the  low-tension  busbar. 

In  case  of  a  short-circuit  on  one  of  the  high-tension  lines  close 
to  the  power  station  not  more  than  two  sections  on  each  side  of 
the  one  short-circuited  will  be  affected.  This  result  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  intervention  of  transformer  reactance  in  series  with  the 
reactance  of  the  busbar  reactive  coils.  The  total  current  input 
into  a  short-circuit,  whether  high-tension  or  low-tension,  due  to 
the  high  generator  reactance  is  practically  the  same  whether 
taken  at  the  instant  of  short-circuit  or  after  a  considerable  time 
delay. 

The  bus-sectionalizing  switches  are  opened  by  inverse  time- 
limit  relays  operated  by  the  current  in  the  transformers  connected 
to  an  outgoing  line,  so  that  in  case  of  line  trouble  the  section 
affected  will  be  automatically  isolated.  The  bus-sectionalizing 
switch  is  in  series  with  the  bus  reactive  coil  and  does  not  serve 
to  short-circuit  the  same. 

The  settings  of  the  bus-sectionalizing  switches  are  high  in  order 
to  defer  the  opening  of  the  circuit  until  no  possibility  remains  of 
clearing  up  the  trouble  easily. 

The  reactances  of  the  different  reactive  coils  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  busbar  voltage  on  a  section  adjacent  to  the  one 
short-circuited  will  always  be  higher  than  75  per  cent,  of  normal 
voltage.  By  parallel  operation  of  all  generators,  therefore,  there  is 
obtained  without  spreading  disturbances  to  adjacent  sections  a 
stability  in  operation  and  a  flexibility  which  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  duplication  of  eriuipment  re(|uired  to  maintain  reliable  service. 
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An  additional  automatic  feature,  intended  to  secure  the  quick- 
est possible  clearing  of  arcing  grounds  or  crosses,  is  a  special 
contact  in  the  Tirrill  regulator  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of 
the  oil  switch  will  introduce  reactance  into  the  generator  excita- 
tion, at  once  depressing  the  voltage  in  the  group  and  line  so  that 
the  arc  will  go  out  from  lack  of  potential  to  sustain  it.  By  this 
means  it  is  hoped  to  clear  a  certain  class  of  troubles  without 
even  interrupting  the  operation  of  synchronous  machines 
whose  rotating  inertia  will  carry  them  over  until  full  voltage  is, 
restored. 

Another  method  of  limiting  the  trouble  in  case  of  short-circuit 
has  been  to  ground  the  neutral  of  the  system,  in  some  cases  with 
resistance  and  in  some  without.  As  a  rule,  grounding  the  neu- 
tral of  the  generators  on  an  underground  sj-stem  will  protect  the 
system  from  a  complete  short-circuit  across  the  phases,  since 
most  of  the  trouble  on  underground  cables  starts  first  as  a 
puncture  from  one  conductor  to  the  lead  sheets.  With  a  ground 
on  the  neutral  of  the  system,  the  oil  switch  of  the  particular 
feeder  would  be  caused  to  open.  Selective  action  on  a  number  of 
outgoing  underground  feeders  is  thus  secured.  Without  the 
ground  connection,  the  oil  switch  of  the  feeder  would  not  open 
until  the  puncture  had  developed  sufficiently  to  cause  a  short- 
circuit  across  the  phase  conductor.  This  usually  takes  a  certain 
definite  time,  and  much  burning  may,  therefore,  take  place  before 
the  short-circuit  develops. 

Resistance  is  inserted  in  this  neutral  ground  circuit  to  limit  the 
flow  of  current  in  case  of  breakdown  of  any  of  the  cables,  although 
too  much  resistance  would  mean  that  the  switches  would  not 
open,  and  consequently  the  fault  would  probably  develop  into 
a  short-circuit  across  the  phase.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
limit  the  amount  of  resistance  installed,  and  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  so  designed  that  in  case  of  short-circuits  a  sufficient  amount  of 
current  can  flow  to  trip  the  switch  with  the  lowest  overload 
setting.  Even  with  this  amount  of  resistance  in  circuit,  the 
feeder  will  not  be  disconnected  from  the  system  as  promptly 
as  it  would  be  without  the  resistance;  since,  of  course,  in  case  of 
puncture  from  one  conductor  to  the  lead  sheets  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  in  circuit.  With  the  installation  of  react- 
ance in  circuit  there  is  less  need  for  resistance  in  the  neutral 
circuit  because  the  current  flow  is  limited  by  this  reactance. 

The    resistance    to    ground    should    be    non-inductive    to 
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eliminate  the  danger  of  high-frcqiicney  oscillations  between  line 
and  ground. 

The  Grounded  Wire. — Although  this  treatise  is  properly 
confined  to  central  and  sub-station  installation  arrangements,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  devote  some  attention  to  a  protective 
device  which  serves  mostly  to  shield  the  transmission  lines 
themselves,  but  which  afTects  the  stations  indirectly.  This 
device  is  known  as  the  grounded  wire  for  overhead  lines.  In  a 
body  pos.sessing  perfect  conductivity  no  disturbances  of  outside 
origin  can  be  produced.  If,  therefore,  a  transmission  line  were 
incased  in  a  grounded  electrical  conducting  shell,  electrostatic 
and  other  atmospheric  influences  would  be  eliminated.  Precisely 
this  is  the  condition  attained  in  cables  buried  underground. 
But  as  the  cables  cannot  always  be  laid  in  this  position,  the 
ground  can  be  raised  to  the  wire  by  an  auxiliary  grounded  wire 
or  series  of  wires.  The  theory  of  the  shielding  action  of  ground 
wires,  according  to  Ralph  D.  JMershon,'  is  as  follows: 

The  electrostatic  induction  of  the  clouds  induces  a  bound 
static  charge  on  the  transmission  line  opposed  in  sign  to  that  in 
the  clouds,  and  at  the  same  time  liberates  a  free  charge  of  the 
same  sign.  The  free  charge  has  a  tendency  to  pass  to  earth.  It 
will  pa.ss  Ijy  gradual  leakage  over  and  through  the  insulation  of 
the  system  pro\nded  the  approach  of  the  cloud  is  slow  enough  to 
give  time  for  such  leakage.  If  not,  it  might  puncture  the  insula- 
tion and  thus  pass  to  earth.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  will 
depend  upon  the  potential  of  the  line  wires  due  to  the  charge  of 
the  cloud.  Suppose  that  there  be  near  the  transmission  wires 
other  wires  parallel  to  them  and  grounded  at  frequent  intervals. 
The}'  also  will  be  subject  to  the  inductive  action,  and  the  charge 
.set  free  upon  them  will  pass  to  earth  as  fast  as  liberated,  the 
bound  charge  of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  cloud  remaining 
and  depending  for  its  magnitude  on  the  potential  due  to  the 
cloud  and  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  grounded  wires. 
Under  these  conditions  the  intensity  of  the  charge  on  the  trans- 
mission wires  will  no  longer  depend  only  upon  the  potential  due 
to  the  cloufl,  but  upon  the  combined  action  of  the  charge  of  the 
cloud  and  the  bound  charge  of  the  grounded  wires.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  line  wires  will  be  cfiual  to  the  difference  of  the  poten- 
tials due  respectively  to  the  cloud  and  the  grounded  wires  and 

'  Ralph  D.  MEn,siioN:  "The  Grouii(l(<l  Wire  as  a  Protection  Against 
Lightning,"  Proc.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  1903. 
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will  in  general  be  less  than  that  due  to  the  cloud.  Suppose  now 
that  the  cloud  be  discharged  by  a  lightning  flash  to  earth.  The 
bound  charge  on  the  line  will  suddenly  be  set  free,  and  if  the 
ground  wire  were  not  present,  this  suddenly  released  charge 
might  puncture  the  insulation  in  order  to  reach  ground.  But  as 
auxiliary  ground  wires  are  provided  there  will  be  less  tendency 
toward  the  puncture  of  the  insulation  of  the  system,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  impressed  potential  of  the  line  wires  is  less  with 
the  grounded  wires  than  without  them.  The  liberated  charge 
in  the  ground  wire  passes  to  earth.  This  charge  is  obstructed 
more  or  less  by  the  inductance  of  the  discharge  path,  the  effective- 
ness of  this  inductive  obstruction  depending  upon  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  cloud  discharges.  The  worst  condition  would  be 
that  under  which  the  charge  on  the  ground  wires  could  not  pass 
to  ground  at  all,  in  which  case  the  sum  of  the  two  charges  of  the 
line  wires  will  be  just  equal  to  that  which  would  have  existed  if 
there  were  no  ground  wires. 

The  grounded  wire  affords  even  more  effective  protection 
against  electrostatic  accumulations  from  wind  and  rain  and 
against  the  potential  difference  between  the  atmospheric  strata 
due  to  the  different  altitudes  through  which  the  hne  passes. 
The  use  of  grounded  wires,  therefore,  greatly  relieves  the  stress 
which  can  be  thrown  on  the  station  apparatus  and  reduces  the 
duty  required  of  the  station  lightning  arresters.  It  also  protects 
the  poles  from  direct  stroke  by  leading  the  discharge  to  ground 
without  damage  to  the  line  insulators.  These  wires  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  protection  against  electromagnetic  as  well  as 
electrostatic  effects  of  lightning  discharges  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  transmission  line,  as  they  are  interlocked  inductively  with 
the  main  line,  so  that  a  part  of  the  energy  of  the  wave  train  is 
absorbed.     The  result  is  a  rapid  fall  of  the  wave. 

The  grounded  wires  are  usually  of  galvanized  iron  of  sufficient 
size  to  offer  a  slight  resistance  to  the  discharge  and  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  latter  property  is  important,  for  a  break  of  the 
wire  might  cause  considerable  trouble  in  the  transmission  lines 
below  it.  The  conductivity  of  the  ground  wire  has  material 
influence  since  upon  it  depends  the  protection  against  the  induc- 
tive effects  of  oscillations  and  sudden  discharges.  A  %-inch 
standard  steel  wire  grounded  at  least  every  500  feet,  and  strung 
above  the  highest  transmission  wire  within  an  angle  of  45°  to 
60°  to  the  outside  wires,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz, 
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is  the  best  form  of  this  kind  of  protection.  Two  auxiliary  wires 
are  sometimes  added  on  each  side  of  the  Hnes  to  increase  the 
shielding  action.  All  ground  connections  must  be  carefully 
made.  Barbed  wire  is  sometimes  emploj-cd  instead  of  the  smooth 
kind. 

The  transmission  system  of  the  Southern  Power  Company  has  a 
normal  line  voltage  of  100,000.  It  uses  overhead  ground  wires 
for  line  protection,  namelj-,  one  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  twin-cir- 
cuit steel  towers  upon  which  the  two  three-phase  circuits  are 
arranged  in  vertical  planes,  and  one  on  each  side  of  each  tower. 
As  the  towers  are  not  set  in  concrete,  the  wire  is  clamped  at  each 
tower  and  thus  grounded,  because  each  of  the  four  legs  is  set 
about  8  feet  in  the  earth.  The  ground  wire  is  %-inch  Simens- 
Martin  steel  strand. 

Water  Jets. — Protection  with  water  jets  is  similar  to  that 
afforded  by  large  resistances  permanently  connected  into  the 
line,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  self-maintenance  in  case  of 
a  breakdown  after  a  discharge.  Water  jets  prevent  to  a  certain 
extent  the  slowly  accumulating  static  charges  on  the  line.  Their 
application  is,  however,  restricted  more  or  less  to  European  use. 
The  principal  drawback  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  pass 
as  much  generator  current  as  static  current  and  consequently 
waste  a  fairly  considerable  amount  of  energy  all  the  time. 

Coherer  Type  of  Arrester. — This  class  includes  the  M.  P. 
arrester,  also  called  multipath  arrester,  as  made  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company  for  alternating  and  direct  current.  The  static 
discharge  passes  in  a  large  number  of  small  streams  over  a  car- 
borundum block,  the  voltage  across  each  gap  being  very  small. 
The  arrester  is  used  for  voltages  up  to  1,000.  It  discharges 
static  accumulations  and  comparatively  high  tensions,  but 
opposes  the  current  at  normal  voltage. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  lightning  arresters 
are  in  place  at  this  point.  Lightning  arresters  are  just  as  essen- 
tial for  protection  against  interruptions  in  service  as  any  pre- 
ventive of  fire  or  accident  in  the  station.  In  large  systems  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  installation  and  of  the  yearly 
income  is  set  aside  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  best 
lightning  arresters  on  the  market. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  protection  at  minimum  cost  it  is 
necessary : 

1.  To  determine  the  location  of  the  stations,   transmission 
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lines,  and  apparatus,  and  to  become  familiarized  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  surroundings  with  respect  to  geographic  position, 
physical  characteristics,  frequency  of  thunderstorms,  strength 
of  prevailing  winds,  etc. 

2.  To  know  the  nature  of  the  system  as  to  voltage,  load  and 
distribution,  as,  for  instance,  if  low-tension  a.c.  or  d.c.  or  high- 
tension  distribution  with  sub-stations,  or  if  grounded  or 
ungrounded  neutral  is  to  be  emploj'ed. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  recommends  that  to 
obtain  absolute  protection  arresters  be  placed  at  all  points  where 
apparatus  is  located.  In  circuits  not  exceeding  2,500  volts  it 
will  usually  be  sufficient  to  place  arresters  at  various  intervals 
where  good  ground  connections  are  available.  These  arresters 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  no  considerable  length  of  circuit 
unprotected,  and  should  be  more  numerous  in  neighborhoods 
where  circuits  are  exposed,  as  is  the  case  in  outlying  districts 
where  the  lines  are  not  protected  by  buildings  and  trees.  Under 
average  conditions  satisfactory  protection  will  be  secured  if  no 
point  of  the  circuit  be  more  than  1,000  feet  from  the  arrester. 
For  voltages  exceeding  2,500  arresters  should  be  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  or  near  apparatus  on  exposed  lines. 

In  all  cases  of  circuits  with  ungrounded  neutrals  arresters 
rated  at  the  voltages  between  line  wires  should  be  chosen,  that  is, 
for  the  maximum  working  voltage,  and  not  for  the  voltage  be- 
tween Hne  and  ground.  If  the  circuit  has  a  grounded  neutral, 
arresters  should  be  chosen  for  a  voltage  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  maximum  voltage  between  line  and  ground.  For  example, 
for  a  circuit  with  grounded  neutral  having  16,500  volts  between 
line  and  ground  (approximately  28,000  volts  between  fine  wires) 
arresters  for  20,000  volts  should  be  chosen.  If,  however,  the 
transformers  are  connected  in  star  in  both  high-tension  and  low- 
tension  windings,  arresters  should  be  chosen  as  when  the  neutral 
is  not  grounded.  They  should  always  be  placed  on  the  line  side 
of  all  apparatus. 

Protection  and  maintenance  of  protective  apparatus  is  of  great 
importance  for  effective  protection  of  the  system.  Broken  or 
damaged  parts  should  be  replaced  after  each  storm,  including 
arresters  in  the  station  as  well  as  insulators,  poles,  horns, 
and  other  protective  appliances  located  out  of  doors.  All  dis- 
turbances are  recorded  by  placing  paper  sheets  behind  the  arres- 
ters, which  also  indicate  if  proper  protection  is  obtained  and  if  any 
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adjustment  of  tl»c  spark  gap  and  resistance  is  necessary.  Proper 
ground  connections,  which  must  be  inspected  from  time  to  time, 
are  essential.  Without  these  all  protective  measures  are  of  no 
avail.  One  method  of  making  good  ground  connections  is  as 
follows:  The  ground  wire,  or  what  is  even  l)etter,  a  copper  strip, 
should  lead  directly  to  ground  with  as  small  a  number  of  bends 
as  possible,  and  the  ground  connection  should  be  next  to  the 
arrester.  In  case  the  ground  under  the  device  is  not  suitable  for 
a  good  connection,  a  proper  ground  is  made  at  some  other  point, 
which  is  then  connected  with  the  ground  under  the  arrester. 
Copper  sheets  are  recommended  for  the  ground,  thick  enough 
to  prevent  wasting  away,  approximately  i^fg  i'lch  thick,  and 
having  at  least  4  square  feet  of  surface.  The  ground  wire  must 
be  carefully  soldered  and  riveted  to  this  plate  and  then  buried 
in  powdered  coke  or  charcoal  in  soil  which  is  always  damp. 
Dry,  sandy  soil  should  be  kept  wet  by  artificial  means  if  this  is  the 
only  soil  available  for  the  ground  connection.  Where  plates  are 
placed  in  streams  of  running  or  dead  water,  they  should  be  buried 
in  nmd  along  the  bank.  Where  there  are  metal  flumes,  pipes,  or 
rails,  it  is  advisable  to  rivet  or  solder  the  ground  wires  to  them 
in  addition  to  the  connection  to  the  copper  plates,  and  when 
rails  are  utilized  they  should  be  thoroughly  grounded.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  advisable  occasionally  to  examine  the 
underground  connections,  it  is  desirable  when  the  ground  plates 
are  installed  to  lay  out  exact  plans  of  their  location  and  that  of 
the  ground  wires  and  joints. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

HIGH-TENSION  SWITCHBOARDS  AND  WIRING 
DIAGRAMS 


This  chapter  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  chapter  on 
low-tension  a.c.  switchboards  where  250-  to  600-volt  circuits  were 
treated.  The  intermediate  chapters  are  inserted  for  the  sake 
of  discussing  the  devices  and.  provisions  for  high  and  extra-high 
tensions  before  a  description  of  their  mutual  interrelation  and 
connection  with  station  arrangement  is  undertaken. 

Generator. — The  switching  arrangement  for  1,150-  to  2,300- 
volt  circuits  corresponds  in  many  ways  to  the  600-volt  arrange- 
ments. In  most  cases  the  oil  switches  are  mounted  on  the  board 
proper,  and  the  measuring  instruments  are  directly  connected 
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Fig.   197. — Location  of  busbars  or  bus  wires  for  voltages  from  000  to  6,000. 

to  the  main  lines,  but  with  higher  tension  it  is  advisable  to  supply 
them  through  series  or  shunt  transformers.  Generator  oil 
switches  are  non-automatic,  while  the  feeder  switches  are  pro- 
vided with  automatic  trip  coils.  Three-phase  generators  or 
feeders  require  one  or  three  ammeters  according  to  whether  the  load 
is  balanced  or  unbalanced.  Potential  regulators  are  often  used 
with  single-phase  feeders,  in  which  case  a  compensating-volt- 
meter  mounted  on  the  board  is  required,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
regulated  voltage.  For  busbars  either  copper  wire  or  copper 
bars  are  used  according  to  the  amperage  of  the  plant,  and  these 
290 
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arc  mounted  on  insulatoi-s  at  tlie  back  of  tlio  switfliboard  near 
the  upper  edge.  See  Fig.  197,  which  shows  the  location  of  the 
a.c.  and  d.c.  buses  relative  to  the  board.     The  illustration  shows 


an  example  of  the  ca.se  where  several  generators  are  excited  from 
d.c.  busbars  fed  bj-  one  or  more  exciters. 

A  generator  feeding  one  sot  of  busbars  is  .shown  in  Fig.  198. 
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The  voltage  between  any  two  phases  is  indicated  by  a  voltmeter 
connected  through  a  plug  switch.     The  generator  rheostat  is 
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operated  from  the  board  and  is  mounted  on  it  or  away  from  it 
according  to  its  size.  The  size  of  this  rheostat  depends  upon  the 
exciter  current. 

Figure  199  is  a  diagram  for  the  two-phase  generator.     In  the 
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two  figures  note  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  synchroniz- 
ing plug  switches  for  starting  and  running  conditions  of  the 
machine.  One  synchronism  indicator  with  these  plug  switches 
suffices  for  all  the  generators. 

A  single-phase  feeder  connected  to  the  busbars  through  an 
oil  switch  is  shown  in  Fig.  200.     A  potential  regulator  is  provided, 
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Fio.   200. —  \,\hO-  .ind  2,.300-volt,  sinKle-phasc  feeder  panel  with  feeder  regulator 

which  is  operated  from  the  board  through  chain.s.  Note  the 
connections  of  the  shunt  transformers  to  the  compensating 
voltmeter. 

Figure  201  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  one  described 
above,  with  the  exceptions  that  the  oil  switch  is  replaced  by  plug 
switches  and  that  protection  is  afforded  by  using  fuses  instead 
of  trip  coils.  The  type  of  fuse  employed  is  that  shown  in  Fig. 
83.     Lightning  arresters  are  provided. 

Two  systems  of  connection  for  a  high-tension  generator  are 
given  in  Fig.  202.  In  the  one  the  oil  switch  is  operated  by  a 
motor  through  a  small  double-throw  switch,  while  in  the  other 
a  toggle  mechanism  is  used.  A  solenoid-operated  oil  switch 
might  also  be  used  to  replace  the'  motor-operated  H^  switch. 
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In  both  cases  the  switchboard  has  the  same  equipment.  One 
each  of  the  following  instruments  and  apparatus  is  used:  Am- 
meter, voltmeter,  wattmeter,  watt-hour  meter,  small  double-pole, 
double-throw,  switch  for  the  wattmeter,  four-point  receptacles 
for    synchronizing    connections,    handwheel  and    chain-operat- 
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Fig.  201. — 1,150-  and  2,300-volt  single-phase  feeder  panel  with  plug  switches  and 
expulsion  fuses. 

ing  mechanism  for  field  rheostat,  single-pole,  single-throw 
carbon-break  field  switch  with  discharge  clips,  double-pole,  double- 
throw  engine-governor  controlling  switch,  single-throw,  triple-pole 
non-automatic  oil  switch,  and  series  transformer;  also  two  shunt 
transformers.  For  a  manually  operated  oil  switch,  the  motor  con- 
trol switch  is  replaced  on  the  board  by  the  handle  of  the  toggle 
mechanism.  The  series  and  shunt  transformers  are  mounted 
away  from  the  board  because  of  the  high  voltages  to  which  they 
are  connected,  and  all  high-tension  wires  are  also  kept  well  away 
from  the  board.  The  exciter,  synchronizing,  operating,  and 
ground  buses  run  across  all  the  panels  carrying  instruments 
connected  to  them. 
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Figure  203  is  similar  to  Fig.  202  except  that  step-up  transform- 
ers are  connected  to  the  generator.  .  This  arrangement  is  often 
used  for  long  high-tension  transmission  lines  in  order  to  save 
copper  in  the  lines.     Series  and  shunt  transformers  are  joined 
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l"lo.  :;02. — WiritiK  diagrcim  uf  altcriiatiii(;-i.-urront  generator  panels. 


to  the  primary  sides  of  the  main  transformers.  Oil  switches  and 
busbar  compartments  should  be  mounted  near  to  each  other 
and  in  fireproof  cells  and  compartments.  (Sec  Chap.  XXII.) 
If  an  alternator  is  to  be  thrown  into  parallel  with  a  circuit, 
four  conditions  must  be  fulfilled: 
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1.  The  machine  must  run  with  precisely  the  same  frequency 
as  those  in  the  circuit. 

2.  This  frequency  must  remain  constant. 
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Fig.   203. — Wiring  diagram  of  alternating-current  generator  panels  with  8t«p-up 
transformer. 


3.  The  machine  vohage  must  be  in  phase   with  that  of  the 
system. 

4.  The  terminal  e.m.fs.   of  the  alternators  must  be  exactly 
equal. 

Successful   parallel  running  of  alternators   results   in   proper 
load  division  of  the  machines,  which  should  run  without  hunting. 
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The  generators  should  prefcrablj-  be  paralleled  on  a  common 
low-tension  bus,  the  generator  switches  being  non-automatic,  or 
if  automatic  protection  is  desirable,  the  switches  should  be 
provided  with  definite  time-limit  relays,  set  very  high.  Reverse 
power  rela3-s  are  also  occasionally  installed,  but  are  generally 
arranged  to  ring  an  alarm  gong  in  case  of  revei-sal  of  the  power, 
and  will  not  trip  out  the  switch. 


Fifi.   204.     Wiring  rli:iur:im  of 


The  ampere  ratings  given  for  generator  panel  equipments  arc 
the  maximum  currents  which  thc\^  are  designed  to  carry  for  one 
or  two  hours,  the  corresponding  kilowatt  ratings  being  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  largest  machines  with  which  those  equip- 
ments may  be  used.  The  kilowatt  ratings  arc  based  on  unity 
power  factor  and  overloads  of  25  per  cent,  for  one  or  two  liours 
and  65  per  cent,  momentarily. 

The  exciter  supplying  the  generator  field  circuit  may  be  driven 
by  a  steam  or  gas  engine  or  by  an  induction  motor  fed  from  the 
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main  busbars.  It  is  essentially  a  d.c.  generator  of  low  voltage 
(125  volts),  with  similar  connections.  (See  Fig.  204.)  A  fuse 
is  inserted  in  the  positive  lead  to  take  the  place  of  the  circuit 
breaker.  One  voltmeter  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  exciter 
machines.  The  positive  exciter  bus  will  usually  be  found  on  the 
switchboard,  while  the  negative  is  placed  under  the  floor  in  the 
exciter  foundations. 

Feeders. — An  outgoing  feeder  with  its  connections  is  shown  in 
Fig.  205.     For  unbalanced  load,  transformers  are  inserted  in 


Fio.  205. — Wiring  diagram  of  outgoing  line  panel. 

each  leg  to  be  used  for  the  three  ammeters.  Automatically 
actuated  oil  switches,  when  operated  electrically,  are  tripped  by 
relays,  and  if  manually  operated,  they  can  be  tripped  either  by 
relaj^s  or  directly  from  the  series  transformer. 

It  is  general  practice  to  use  an  inverse  time-limit  relay  if  it 
is  not  desired  to  have  the  oil  switch  operate  instantly  on  heavy 
overloads.     Where  it  is  necessary  to  notify  an  attendant  auto- 
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matically  of  the  interruption  of  the  supply,  say  of  the  motor 
feeder,  a  signal  lamp  or  alarm  bell  can  be  applied.  In  ease  the 
feeder  panel  supplies  power  to  drive  a  motor  which  is  connected 
to  an  exciter,  the  motor  circuit  should  have  its  overload  oil  switch 
set  to  open  onlj'  on  extreme  conditions  of  loads  or  short-circuits 
so  as  to  avoid  interrupting  the  excitation  and  shutting  down  the 
plant. 


KiG.  20G. — Wiring  diagram  of  incoming  feeder  panels. 

For  overload  lines  lightning  arresters  and  reactors  are  inserted. 
When  ground  detectors  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  mounted 
on  rigid  brackets  on  top  of  the  switchboard.  Additional  provi- 
sion to  disconnect  the  feeders  from  the  line  is  found  in  the 
disconnecting  switches. 

For  incoming  feeders  only  one  ammeter  with  a  scries  trans- 
former is  u.sed.  In  some  cases  the  central-station  feeder  control 
is  sufficient,  so  that  incoming  feeders  of  sub-stations  require  no 
further  instruments  outside  of  lightning  arresters. 
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Figure  206  shows  a  wiring  diagram  of  single-phase  feeder  panels 
in  connection  with  automatic  feeder  regulators. 

The  ampere  ratings  given  for  feeder  panels  are  the  maximum 
current  (normal  or  overload  other  than  momentary)  which  they 
are  designed  to  carry.  As  a  rule,  panels  of  larger  capacity  than 
necessary  should  not  be  chosen  in  order  to  provide  for  a  possible 
future  increase  of  load,  since  the  consequent,  low-load  factor  of 
the  current  transformers  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  instruments  and  motors;  furthermore,  the  overload  feature 
of  the  oil  switches  is  rendered  inoperative,  except  on  short- 
circuits  and  extremely  heavj'  overloads,  owing  to  the  very  high 
ratio  of  the  current  transformers  as  compared  with  the  normal 
load  of  the  circuit  to  be  controlled. 

Synchronous  Converters. — The  d.c.  side  of  converters  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  Chap.  Ill,  so  that  only  the  a.c.  side  remains  to 
be  treated  here.  As  previously  stated,  a  synchronous  converter 
is  built  to  interconvert  direct  and  alternating  currents.  The 
connection  to  the  alternating  busbars  of  the  system  is  made 
either  directly  or  through  a  step-down  transformer,  according  to 
the  tension  in  the  system.  The  latter  method  is  the  more 
frequent  because  the  a.c.  side  of  the  converter  must  usually 
be  joined  to  a  370-to-430-volt  line,  and  if  the  converter  is  in  a 
sub-station,  a  much  higher  transmission  voltage  is  led  to  it. 
The  a.c.  generators  also  deliver  current  at  high  pressure.  Wiring 
diagrams  for  a  three-phase  converter,  with  transformer,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  207. 

The  starting  voltage  must  always  be  reduced  in  order  to 
prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  current  from  the  transformers,  and 
this  is  done  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  taps  from  the  transformer 
secondaries.  In  starting,  therefore,  the  double-throw  switch 
connects  the  converter  with  the  auxiliary  taps,  and  as  soon  as 
the  machine  has  reached  full  speed  it  throws  in  the  entire  voltage 
of  the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformer.  Special  reactors  are 
inserted  between  the  transformer  and  the  converter  in  order  to 
prevent  too  great  a  starting  current.  These  coils  may  be  sepa- 
i-ately  boxed  up,  or  the  transformer  itself  may  possess  the  necessary 
reactance,  in  which  case  the  extra  coils  are  omitted.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  start  converters  of  300  kw.  or  less  in  this  way,  with  the 
starting  voltage  at  half  the  normal  pressure.  The  starting  voltage 
for  300-  to  1,500-kw.  machines  is  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  the 
normal.     If  a.c.  is  used  in  starting,  the  armature  windings  act 
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on  the  field  windings  like  a  transformer  primary  on  its  secondary. 
A  large  number  of  field  turns  in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
armature  turns  may  generate  a  high  value  of  e.m.f .  in  the  former, 
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Fio.  207. — Wiring  diagrams  of  thrco-phase  synchronous  converter  connection, 
for  high-voltage  panel,  low-voltage  starting  panel  and  blower  motor  panel. 

which  should  be  limited.  This  is  accomplished  by  breaking  the 
field  winding  at  number  of  points  by  a  multiple  switch  mounted 
on  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  connections  shown  dotted 
in  Fig.  207  are  used  only  when  the  converter  is  started  on  the 
d.c.  side  or  by  an  induction  motor,  in  which  case  synchronous 
starting  is  essential. 
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Figure  208  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  six-phase  converter  with  a 
three-step  connection  to  the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformer. 
If  the  transformers  are  air-cooled,  theconnectionsof  the  ventilator 
motors  are  made  as  indicated  in  the  figures. 


Syr>cMroninr>ff  Connections  fS/^o»vn  OctteOl I 
far /?o£arfes  Starting  /rom  D.C.  Cn€l 


I  * ToA/eJct  Tronaformtr 


To  S/Ofver  Motor 


Fig.  208. — Wiring   diagram   of   a   six-phase   synchronous   converter,  for  high- 
voltage  panel,  low-voltage  starting  panel  and  blower-motor  panel. 

The  above  method  of  starting  is  applicable  in  all  cases  for  con- 
verters with  low  frequency,  or  when  the  fluctuations  at  starting 
exert  no  material  influence  on  the  voltage  regulation  of  the 
system. 
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The  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  control  of  the  a.c.  side 
of  converters  are  placed  on  two  panels.  A  main  board  controls 
the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformers  and  therefore  carries  an 
ammeter,  a  controlling  switch  for  the  synchronizing  oil  switch  and 
plug  switches  when  necessary.  The  latter  are  used  when  starting 
from  the  d.c.  side  or  by  an  induction  motor.  The  second  panel 
is  smaller  and  is  mounted  independently,  near  the  converter.  It 
carries  the  multipole  switch  which  controls  the  low-tension  side 
of  the  tran.sformer,  and  hence  the  machine  itself.  The  d.c.  side 
has  a  switchboard  of  its  own,  as  previously  mentioned. 

If  tlie  system  is  such  that  it  requires  precise  voltage  regulation, 
it  is  advisable  to  start  the  converter  by  an  induction  motor 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  (See  Fig.  209.)  This  increases  the 
certainty  of  starting,  as  each  machine  has  an  independent  starter. 
Any  accident  to  the  motor,  however,  will  cripple  the  converter. 
Before  the  machine  is  connected  into  the  circuit  it  must  be 
synchronized  with  the  Hue.  The  synchroscope  can  be  made  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  proper  condition  of  synchronism 
obtains  by  properly  connecting  the  shunt  transformer  and  plug 
switch.  A  small  additional  switchboard  will  be  required  under 
these  conditions  to  carry  the  starting  switch  for  the  motor. 

The  procedure  for  starting  from  the  a.c.  side  of  a  converter  is 
therefore  as  follows: 

1.  All  switches  except  the  negative  switch  on  the  machine 
must  be  open. 

2.  Close  the  feeder  oil  switch  which  connects  to  the  high- 
tension  busbars.     (This  applies  to  the  sub-stations.) 

3.  Close  the  oil  switch  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  trans- 
former. 

4.  Close  the  starting  switch  of  the  low-voltage  taps  on  the  low- 
tension  side  of  the  transformer,  i.e.,  the  upper  side  of  the  double- 
throw  switch. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  converter  is  in  synchronism  with  the  line, 
close  the  equalizer  switch. 

6.  Close  the  series-shunt  switch. 

Note. — If  there  are  other  converters  on  the  line,  the  separate 
excitation  of  the  series  field  seeks  to  establish  a  correct  polarity  by 
means  of  the  equalizer  buses.  If  its  polarity  is  reversed,  it  can  be 
quickly  corrected  by  throwing  over  the  field-break-up  switch, 
The  double-throw  switch  must  be  immediately  reversed,  however, 
since  its  lower  position  is  only  for  reversal  of  polarity. 
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7.  After  the  correct  polarity  has  been  obtained,  throw  the  field- 
break-up  switch  into  the  upper  position. 


Grounded 
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0,/Switc/t 
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To  6'ower  Motor 


Fig.   209. — Wiring  (liMgram  of  a  six-phase  converter  with  a  three-phase  induction 
motor  for  starting. 


8.  Throw  the  double-throw  switch  on  the  full  voltage  of  the 
low-tension  side  of  the  transformer,  by  throwing  the  starting 
switch  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  position. 

9.  Push  up  low-voltage  release  of  circuit  breaker  and  close  the 
d.c.  circuit  breaker. 

10.  Regulate  the  field  rheostat. 
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11.  Close  the  main  switch  on  the  switchboard,  and  again 
regulate  the  fickl  rheostat  to  obtain  the  proper  load  factor  and 
voltage. 

To  shut  down  a  converter  open  the  d.c.  circuit  breaker;  pull  out 
and  turn  circuit-dosing  auxihary  switch  to  stop  the  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bell;  open  the  d.c.  main  switch  on  the  panel;  open  the  high- 
tension  a.c.  oil  switch;  allow  machine  to  run  down  in  speed  until 
volts  fall  off  to  about  100  before  opening  the  field-break-up  switch 
or  starting  switch;  open  field-break  switch,  equalizer  switch, 
series-shunt  switch,  and  starting  switch. 

Note. — The  field-break-up  switch  should  not  be  opened  until 
the  machine  voltage  has  run  down,  otherwise  the  arc  due  to  open- 
ing the  inductive  field  circuit  may  be  blown  by  the  armature 
blast  from  point  to  point,  giving  a  short-circuit,  or  strain  may 
injure  the  insulation  of  the  field  winding.  The  starting  switch 
may  be  opened  when  the  machine  voltage  has  run  down  to  zero. 
This  leaves  the  transformers  without  heavy  residual  magnetism, 
which  is  likely  to  cause  an  extra  rush  of  current  when  they  are 
thrown  into  circuit  subsequently.  When  the  converter  is 
connected  to  the  starting  taps  of  the  transformer  and  the  field 
closed,  the  opening  of  the  oil  switch  on  the  high-tension  side  of 
the  transformer  should  be  avoided,  for  then  the  converter  tends 
to  build  up  to  full  voltage,  further  tending  to  run  up  the  trans- 
formers to  considerably  above  the  normal  voltage.  The  con- 
verters can  be  thrown  into  parallel  on  the  d.c.  side  only  with 
closed  equalizer  switches. 

The  d.c.  circuit  breaker  is  closed  always  before  the  main  switch 
on  the  d.c.  side  is  in  closed  position,  and  after  a  heavy  short- 
circuit  the  breaker  should  not  be  closed  without  plugging  the 
voltmeter  into  the  converter  to  make  sure  that  the  polarity  is 
not  reversed. 

Synchronous  and  Induction  Motors. — In  the  chapter  on 
starting  compensators  the  switching  arrangements  for  this  kind 
of  motor  and  the  method  used  for  starting  them  with  the  aid  of 
compensators  were  discussed.  If,  however,  the  motor  is  so  small 
that  it  consumes  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  station  current, 
it  is  started  and  run  directly  from  the  busbars.  A  step-down 
transformer  should  be  inserted  if  the  voltage  of  the  system  so 
requires. 

Two  switchboards  are  required  for  the  induction  motor  running 
an  exciter.     One  is  similar  to  the  kind  used  for  incoming  feeders. 

20 
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The  other  is  smaller  and  carries  only  a  double-pole,  double-throw 
starting  switch.  It  is  set  up  near  the  motor.  The  connections 
are  shown  in  Fig.  210.  The  motor  is  connected  on  the  low- 
tension  side  of  a  transformer  bank  whose  high-tension  side  is 
supplied  from  the  main  buses.  At  starting,  the  double-throw 
switch  throws  the  motor  in  on  half  the  transformer  voltage,  and 
when  full  speed  is  reached  the  entire  voltage  is  thrown  on. 


Fig.  210. — Wiring  diagram  for  inductioii-motor  connection,  high-voltage  panel 
and  low-voltage  starting  panel. 

Figure  209  also  shows  the  connections  of  the  induction  motor  to 
the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformer,  and  likewise  the  manner 
of  starting.  The  normal  voltages  at  which  the  various  induction 
motors  are  run  are  as  follows: 

Cycles  Volts 

60 220-2,080 

40 '....• 550 

25 440 

Machines  for  higher  voltages  are  built  upon  special  order. 
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The  apparent  cfliciency  of  an  induction  motor  of  given  horse- 
power and  voltage  varies  somewhat  with  the  speed  for  which  the 
motor  is  designed,  so  that  panels  having  a  given  ampere  rating 
cannot  be  given  a  corresponding  horsepower  rating  which  will  be 
correct  for  all  speeds.  The  ampere  capacity  of  a  panel  equip- 
ment required  for  a  given  motor  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  formulas: 

For  motors  with  25  per  cent,  overload : 

Hp.  X  746  >^1.25 

1.73  X  volts  X  efficiency  X  power  factor" 

Hp.  X  539  

Volts  X  efficiency  X  power  factor 

For  motors  with  50  per  cent,  overload 

Hp.  X  746  X_1^5 

1.73  X  volts  X  efficiency  X  power  factor 

Hp.  X  646.5 

Volts  X  efficiency  X  power  factor 

A  synchronous  motor  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  reversed 
alternator,  whence  it  follows  that  the  latter  is  often  used. 
These  motors  are  preferred  for  motor-generator  sots  for  the 
conversion  of  alternating  into  direct  current,  or  into  alternating 
current  of  different  frequency,  potential,  and  phase. 

In  an  induction  motor  the  power  factor  is  predetermined  by 
its  design  and  construction,  and  its  current  is  always  lagging  in 
phase.  With  the  synchronous  motor,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
current  can  be  made  to  lag  or  lead  in  phase  by  varying  the 
field  excitation.  The  synchronous  motor,  therefore,  can  be 
employed  to  advantage  not  only  for  full  power  factor,  i.e.,  for 
minimum  current,  but  also  to  compensate  the  inductive  load 
on  the  system,  so  that  for  the  combined  load  at  the  given  voltage 
and  power  output  the  system  will  operate  at  maximum  eflBciency. 
(.See  Chap.  XVII  on  synchronous  condensers.) 

This  motor  is  started  with  the  aid  of  a  compensator,  or,  if 
frequent  starting  is  necessary,  a  separate  induction  motor  is 
used.  The  latter  brings  the  synchronous  motor  to  full  speed, 
and  the  field  is  then  excited  at  the  hne  voltage,  whereupon  the 
induction  motor  is  shut  off.  During  the  starting  period  the 
field  and  armature  windings  of  the  synchronous  motor  act  like 
those  of  a  tran.sformer.     Therefore,  if  the  field  winding  has  a 
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large  number  of  turns,  so  as  to  have  high  inductance,  the  winding 
is  broken  at  a  number  of  points  by  means  of  a  multipole  lever 
switch.     (See  "Synchronous  Converters,"  Chap.  III.) 

The  apparatus  ordinarily  required  for  a  synchronous  motor  for 
regular  power  service  or  for  driving  a  generator  consists  of  the 
following :  One  a.c.  ammeter,  indicating  wattmeter,  a  d.c.  ammeter 
for  motor  field,  a  power-factor  meter  (optional),  a  field  rheostat, 
a  double-pole  field  switch  with  discharge  resistance,  a  synchroniz- 
ing plug  switch,  an  overload  oil  switch  with  time-limit  relay, 
and  the  necessary  current  and  potential  transformers. 

When  the  motor  is  started  from  the  a.c.  circuit  a  double-throw 
main  switch  will  sometimes  be  required,  one  position  being  for 
running  and  provided  with  the  automatic  overload  release,  while 
the  other  is  for  starting  and  for  connection  to  the  starting  com- 
pensator. If  the  motor  is  a  part  of  a  motor-generator  set  and 
starts  from  the  d.c.  side,  the  switch  can  be  a  single-throw  switch 
with  automatic  overload  release. 

To  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  three-phase  synchro- 
nous or  induction  motor,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  reverse  any  two 
of  the  lead  connections.  For  two-phase  machines  the  connections 
of  both  leads  of  one  phase  mu.st  be  reversed.  )-( €  ' 

Instruments. — Instruments  will  be  discussed  only  in  regard 
to  their  application  in  a.c.  practice,  without  going  into  the  respec- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types. 

To  determine  the  output  of  an  a.c.  generator,  one  or  more 
ammeters  are  necessary.  One  instrument  onlj'  is  used  under 
balanced  load,  that  is,  when  the  load  consists  only  of  rotating 
apparatus,  such  as  converters  or  motor-generator  sets,  etc. 
Two  ammeters  are  required  for  two-phase  circuits,  and  three  for 
three-phase  under  unbalanced  load,  such  as  current  delivery  for 
lighting.  Another  way  of  ascertaining  the  current  in  each  feeder 
under  these  conditions,  using  only  one  ammeter,  is  to  join  this 
instrument  by  means  of  plug  switches  and  receptacles  to  a  number 
of  series  transformers  corresponding  to  the  phases  of  the  circuits. 
With  alternating  current  an  ammeter  fails  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  load  on  the  various  machines.  A 
wattmeter  for  each  machine  is  therefore  required  especially  for 
this  purpose.  A  single  voltmeter  can  be  made  to  indicate  the 
voltage  of  any  generator  by  simply  connecting  it  to  the  required 
machine  by  means  of  a  plug  switch.  Sometimes  a  second  volt- 
meter is  connected  to  the  busbars.     This  affords  a  means  of 
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calibrating  the  scales  of  the  two  instruments  from  time  to  time 
and  a  simultaneous  comparison  of  the  busbar  and  machine 
voltage  when  synchronizing.  Field  ammeters  are  sometimes  used 
as  they  give  an  easy  way  of  ascertaining  if  anything  is  wrong 
in  the  machine  itself.  They  assist  in  properly  adjusting  the 
field  so  that  the  machine  will  take  its  load.  A  power-factor 
indicator  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  wattmeter  can  be 
made  to  perform  the  same  function  by  using  it  with  a  double- 
pole,  double-throw  switch.  The  wattless  component  can  be 
read  off  directly  if  a  polyphase  wattmeter  is  used.  One  frequency 
indicator  will  do  for  each  set  of  busbars.  A  frequency  meter  is 
always  advisable  if  current  is  supplied  to  textile  mills  or  other 
establishments  where  careful  speed  regulation  is  desirable  as  such 
speeds  depend  upon  maintaining  the  frequency  constant.  Since 
the  introduction  of  turbo-generators  these  indicators  have  come 
to  replace  the  tachometers  used  formerlj^  to  indicate  the  speed. 
To  obtain  a  record  of  the  generator  energy  output  a  watt-hour 
meter  is  a  very  efficient  instrument. 

The  instruments  which  indicate  synchronism  for  generators 
and  converters  are  of  great  importance.  By  synchronous 
running  of  a  given  machine  with  respect  to  other  machines  with 
which  it  is  connected  in  parallel  is  meant  such  a  condition  of 
running  that  the  frequency  and  phase  relation  of  the  given 
machine  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  quantities  of  the 
other  machines.  Two  machines  have  the  same  frequency  when 
the  number  of  alternations  of  the  e.m.f.  of  one  in  a  given  time 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  other.  This  occurs  when  the  product  of 
the  number  of  poles  by  the  revolutions  per  minute  is  the  same 
for  both  machines.  Two  machines  have  the  same  phase  relation 
when  the  relative  position  of  their  armatures  with  respect  to 
their  field  poles  is  the  same;  that  is,  when  corresponding  armature 
turns  are  opposite  corresponding  poles  at  the  same  time.  When 
two  machines  have  the  same  frequency,  phase,  and  voltage, 
there  will  be  no  unbalanced  e.m.f.,  and  consequently,  if  they  arc 
coupled  in  parallel,  no  rush  of  current  will  ensue.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  before  machines  can  be  coupled  in  multiple  they 
must  be  synchronized.  Instruments  must  consequently  be  pro- 
vided to  indicate  when  synchronous  running  is  obtained,  so  that 
the  connection  maj-  be  made  at  the  proper  instant.  Incandescent 
lamps  and  synchroscopes  are  the  devices  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Figures  211  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  a  number  of  diagrams  for 
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synchronizing  machines  with  voltmeter,  lumps,  and  plug  switches. 
In  a  and  d  the  alternator  is  in  multiple  with  the  load.  At  the 
instant  that  the  required  condition  of  synchronism  is  obtained 
the  lamps  must  be  dark  because  the  generator  flux  is  then  opposed 
to  that  of  the  system,  and  both  generator  and  system  have  the 
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Fig.   211. — Signal  lamps  as  synchronizing  devices. 

same  phase,  so  that  they  are  balanced  in  the  connection.  The 
same  conditions  obtain  in  c,  where  the  alternator  is  in  multiple 
with  another  machine.  The  lamp  is  darkened  at  the  instant  of 
synchronous  running.  In  case  d  a  synchronous  converter  is 
to  be  connected  to  the  system.  As  synchronism  is  approached 
the  pulsation  through  the  lamps  decreases  in  number,  until  the 
lamps  go  out  at  the  instant  when  perfect  synchronism  is  reached. 
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The  use  of  lamps  has  the  disadvantage  that  a  large  difference 
of  phase  is  required  to  make  them  burn,  and  that  they  do  not 
indicate  if  the  machine  is  running  too  fast  or  too  slow.  Moreover, 
since  their  use  as  synchronism  indicators  (.Icpcnds  upon  the  fact 
that  they  become  dark  at  the  required  moment,  it  is  possible 
that  an  undetected  flaw  in  the  lamps  may  give  an  erroneous 
indication  as  to  the  synchronism  of  tiie  machine.  A  specially 
constructed  synchroscope  is  therefore  emplo3'ed  to  advantage. 
The  functions  of  this  instrument  are  to : 
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To  urrespondiog  pbatcs  of  nuchlnes 
or  biiMS  bciog  (Tnchroalzed 
Fio.  212. — Connection  for  synchronism  iiidioator  with  gruiiiiilcd 
shunt  transformers. 


1.  Indicate  if  the  machine  U>  Ijc  tiirown  in  is  running  faster 
or  slower  than  those  in  circuit. 

2.  Indicate  the  difference  in  the  speeds. 

3.  Indicate  the  moment  when  both  inacliines  arc  in 
sj'nchronism. 

These  functions  cannot  be  performed  adequately  by  lamps 
alone.  Lamps  are  nevertheless  used  in  connection  with  the 
synchroscope  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  synchronism 
at  a  distant  point.  Figure  212  sliows  a  wiring  diagram  of  a 
General  Electric  synchronism  indicator  with  a  set  of  lamps  in 
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parallel  which  darken  when  sj^nchronism  is  obtained.  The  plugs 
are  inserted  in  the  receptacles  according  to  whether  the  machine 
is  used  in  starting  or  in  running.  In  this  diagram  the  secondary 
transformer  windings  are  grounded.  Figure  213  shows  the  trans- 
former secondaries  not  grounded.  The  dotted  lines  are  the  con- 
nections for  the  lamps  when  the  latter  are  to  be  brilliant  when 
sjmchronism  is  obtained. 
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-Connection  for  synchronism  indicator  with  ungrounded  secondariea 
on  shunt  transformers. 


It  is  important  that  the  operations  required  in  synchronizing 
be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  With  high  voltages  the  number 
of  shunt  transformers  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  number 
possible.  When  synchronizing  receptacles  are  used  on  circuits 
controlled  by  electrically  operated  oil  switches,  it  is  customary 
to  have  an  extra  set  of  contacts  on  the  sj'nchronizing  receptacles 
to  close  the  control  circuit  of  the  oil  switch  when  the  synchroniz- 
ing plug  is  inserted.  This  feature  makes  it  impossible  to  close 
the  oil  switch  without  first  inserting  the  plug  connecting  the 
circuits  to  be  synchronized,  thus  minimizing  the  danger  of 
accidentally  connecting  generators  together  without  sj-nchroniz- 
ing.  While  the  control  circuit  of  the  oil  switch  passes  through 
the  extra  contact  of  the  receptacle,  the  tripping  circuit  does  not, 
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and  hence  the  circuit  may  be  opened  indeiw-ndcnt  of  the  position 
of  the  synchronizing  plug. 

Lighting  and  power  feeders  should  be  provided  with  an 
ammeter,  and  in  case  a  potential  regulator  is  inserted  in  the  line, 
a  compensating  voltmeter  must  be  added  in  order  to  indicate 
the  regulator  voltage.  Recording  instruments  are  sometimes 
used  for  plotting  the  output  of  any  given  feeder.  Power-factor 
metere  are  sometimes  used  to  indicate  those  parts  of  the  systenx 
which  require  modifications  of  their  load  to  better  the  power 
factor,  which  in  turn  reduces  unnecessary  line  losses.  All 
instruments  should  be  so  placed  that  they  may  not  come  under 
the  influence  of  outside  magnetic  fields.  The  instruments  take 
their  current  from  series  or  shunt  transformers  which  are  so 
designed  that  the  current  or  voltage  of  the  secondaries  is  the 
same  for  all  transformers  for  the  required  ratio.  Five  amperes 
is  the  normal  current  for  the  secondaries  of  series  transformers, 
and  100  volts  the  normal  voltage  for  shunt  transformer  seconda- 
ries. The  latter  are  compensated  so  as  to  give  a  correct  load 
ratio,  while  the  former  are  compensated  with  regard  to  the  loss 
with  a  given  current.  The  load  placed  upon  them  should  be 
light  and  of  as  small  an  inductive  value  as  possible.  All  seconda- 
ries of  instrument  transformers  should  be  grounded  in  order  to 
eliminate  puncturing  of  the  insulation  between  primaries  and 
secondaries. 

For  the  mounting  of  the  different  instruments  on  the  switch- 
board the  following  rules  are  recommended: 

1.  Indicating  instruments  should  be  mounted  at  or  a  little 
above  the  heiglit  of  the  eyes. 

2.  Meters  (for  example  ammeters)  should  be  symmetrically 
grouped  on  the  panel  so  that  phase  distinctions  are  apparent. 

3.  Meters  of  a  kind  should  be  in  alignment  with  each  other 
on  the  various  panels,  for  convenience,  appearance,  and  symmetry 
of  wiring. 

4.  Voltmeter  receptacles  and  similar  plugging  devices  should 
be  located  as  near  the  instruments  as  possible  to  simplify  and 
decrease  amount  of  small  wiring. 

5.  Rheostats,  unless  very  small,  should  be  sprocket-operated, 
the  face  plates  and  resistance  mounted  as  a  unit  and  located  in 
some  convenient  place  where  the  contacts  may  readily  be 
inspected  and  where  the  heat  from  the  resistance  will  do  no  harm. 
The  handwheels  should  be  located  near  the  center  of  the  panel 
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at  such  a  height  that  the  operator  may  readily  watch  his  instru- 
ments while  adjusting  the  rheostat  and  can  have  one  hand  free 
to  operate  the  voltmeter  receptacle,  field  switch,  or  main  switch. 

6.  The  main  switches  or  oil  switches,  w-hen  mounted  on  the 
switchboard,  should  be  located  at  a  height  most  convenient  for 
ease  in  operation.  They  must  not  be  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
panel  section  as  to  interfere  with  the  framework  or  to  give  insuffi- 
cient distance  to  the  adjacent  apparatus,  or  so  near  the  floor  as 
to  prevent  free  removal  of  the  tanks  for  inspection. 

7.  Watt-hour  meters  or  relays  may  be  mounted  on  the  sub- 
sections or  at  the  rear  of  the  board,  as  they  require  onlj' occasional 
attention. 

8.  High-tension  busbars,  when  used  on  the  switchboard,  should 
be  mounted  near  the  top  of  the  board  to  avoid  accidental  contact, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  insulating  them  to  prevent 
injury  to  attendants.  This  arrangement  also  permits  free 
access  to  the  rear  of  the  board. 

9.  Voltage  and  current  transformers  may  be  mounted  at  the  rear 
of  the  board  on  suitable  supports,  but  usually  at  the  e.xpense  of 
accessibility  to  the  instrument  wiring  and  auxiliaries  mounted  at 
the  back  of  the  panel  and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
installation.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be  placed  apart  from 
the  board  wherever  possible — beneath  the  floor  if  the  leads  go 
down,  or  on  the  wall  where  they  go  up.  The  secondary  leads  are 
then  led  to  the  board  together  in  conduits. 

10.  Such  instruments  as  graphic  recording  meters,  static 
ground  detectors,  and  Tirrill  regulators  should  not  be  placed  on 
swinging  brackets  or  swinging  panels. 

The  Underwriters  recommend  the  grounding  of  the  neutral 
point  of  low-tension  circuits  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
maximum  normal  voltage  between  the  point  connected  and  ground 
will  not  exceed  250  volts.  This  means  that  one  side  of  a  250-volt 
circuit  or  the  middle  point  of  a  500-volt  circuit  may  be  grounded. 
For  potentials  above  500  volts,  and  not  exceeding  6,600  volts, 
a  safety  gap  should  be  used  in  the  ground  connection.  This 
applies  to  transformers  whose  ratio  of  transformation  is  five  to 
one  or  greater.  The  safety  gap  is,  of  course,  set  for  the  particular 
voltage  to  which  it  is  connected. 

Switchboard  Panels. — In  high-tension  stations  all  instruments 
and  control  and  operating  apparatus  are  placed  on  a  switchboard 
which  mav  be  selected  in  any  one  of  three  forms,  namely: 
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1.  Panel; 

2.  Benchboard  or  desk,  and 

3.  Control  pedestals  and  instrument  posts. 

There  are  certain  general  conditions  which  influence  a  choice 
of  design  and  which  must  be  recognized  before  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  can  be  obtained.  The  most  important  of  these 
are: 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  station. 

The  number  of  generator,  feeder,  bus-tie,  and  exciter  circuits 
to  be  controlled. 

The  relative  proportion  and  importance  of  feeders  to  genera- 
tor circuits. 

The  scheme  of  busbar  connections  and  interconnections. 

The  location  and  arrangement  of  switchboard  gallery  as 
regards  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  station  apparatus. 

The  first  cost  and  maintenance  cost. 

The  system  of  operation  of  various  circuits,  considered  to- 
gether with  the  provisional  arrangements  for  emergency  use. 

The  number  and  kind  of  instruments  and  control  devices. 
The  switchboard  selected  should  be  such  that  ease  of  adding 
to  the  board  without  materially  disturbing  the  existing  panels, 
busbars,  and  connections  may  be  secured.  By  arranging  the 
panels  in  order  of  their  current  capacities,  with  the  heaviest- 
capacity  panels  at  the  center  of  the  board,  the  busbar  copper 
is  usually  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  a.c.  busbars  do  not 
cross  the  exciter  panels,  while  the  exciter  busbars  should  be 
of  minimum  length.  The  concentration  of  various  panels  of  a 
kind  at  one  part  of  the  board  assists  the  operator  materially  by 
reducing  the  number  of  steps,  and  consequently  the  tinie,re()uired 
for  any  switching  operation.  The  automatic  current-breaking 
devices  .should  be  suitable  for  opening  the  maximum  load  based 
on  the  ultimate  kilowatt  capacity  which  may  be  concentrated 
upon  them,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be  required  at  times  to 
open  a  short-circuit  on  the  station.  The  character  of  the  plant 
should  also  be  considered,  suitable  apparatus  selected,  and  the 
switchV)oard  so  located  that  noxious  ga.ses  or  fine  dust  will  not 
cause  trouble  with  the  apparatus.  If  local  inspections  must  be 
made  by  fire  underwriters  or  others,  their  regulations  should  be 
considered  if  they  differ  in  any  way  from  those  recommended 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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The  materials  which  may  be  used  for  switchboard  panels  will 
depend  on  the  requirements  of  the  installation.  These  require- 
ments generally  involve  the  following  characteristics  in  the 
material : 

1.  Insulating  qualities. 

2.  Tendency  to  absorb  moisture. 

3.  Adaptabihty  for  polishing,  cutting,  and  drilling. 

4.  Strength  of  material. 

5.  Fireproofing  qualities. 

6.  Color  and  general  appearance. 

7.  Cost. 

Of  the  materials  available  for  switchboard  purposes,  marble, 
slate,  and  soapstone  are  most  frcquentlj-  used. 

Marble  is  the  favorite;  it  possesses  high  insulating  qualities, 
and  standard  practice  allows  it  to  be  used  as  an  insidating  base 
for  conducting  parts  of  apparatus  for  service  up  to  and  including 
3,300  volts.  It  is  easily  cut  and  drilled  and  takes  a  beautiful 
polish.  It  maj'^  be  obtained  wuth  sufhcient  strength  for  any 
switchboard  apparatus,  if  the  panels  are  not  made  excessively 
large  and  are  sufficiently  thick.  Ordinarily  the  thickest  panels 
used  never  exceed  3  inches,  but  ly-i  inches  to  2  inches  are  the 
usual  thicknesses,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  panels  and  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus. 

Marble  possesses  reasonable  fireproofing  qualities,  and  the 
varieties  of  color  and  beautiful  markings  which  may  be  obtained 
are  infinite.  For  some  special  environments,  the  marble  with  its 
natural  face  highly  polished  will  present  the  best  appearance, 
but  it  will  not  maintain  this  good  appearance  for  general  power- 
station  work  unless  special  pains  are  constantly  exercised  to 
keep  it  clean  and  free  from  oil  stains.  This  is  usually  very 
difficult.  Marble  is  usually  more  expensive  than  slate  or 
soapstone,  although  preferable  on  account  of  its  insulating 
qualities. 

Some  marbles  have  spots  of  flint  or  other  substances  so  preva- 
lent that  it  is  difficult  to  drill  holes  within  very  accurate  dimen- 
sions, because  the  drills  run  out  of  true  when  such  spots  are 
encountered.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  allowance  of 
approximate^  ifg  inch  for  such  contingencies,  and  on  this 
account  holes  are  usuallj'  drilled  a  little  larger  than  absolutely 
required. 
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In  addition  to  this,  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  marble 
works  owing  to  the  state  of  the  art,  which  prevents  the  manu- 
facturers from  cutting  to  dimensions  without  some  allowance. 
This  allowance  has  been  determined,  the  average  commercial 
limit  being  about  3-^2  ii^ch  plus  or  minus  from  the  dimension 
specified.  Most  work  may  be  expected  to  come  within  these 
figures,  whidi  ordinarily  will  never  be  exceeded  except  for  single 
switchboard  panels  intended  to  stand  alone,  in  which  case  this 
high  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  oil  stains  and  dirt  disfiguring  a 
marble  switchboard,  general  practice  for  power-station  work  has 
dictated  that  the  marble  panels  should  receive  a  finish  which  will 
not  show  oil  and  dirt  and  which  will  present  a  uniformly  good 
appearance  after  long  service.  This  has  been  attained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  black  marine  finish.  In  order  to  apply  it,  the 
marble  panel  is  given  a  fine  honing,  after  which  it  is  coated  with 
the  marine  finish,  whereby  the  whole  surface  is  given  a  beautiful 
uniform  dull  velvety-black  appearance.  This  surface  may  be 
rendered  free  from  damage  by  oil  spots  if  it  is  especially  treated, 
but  in  such  a  case  it  shows  a  slight  luster.  This  finish  is  very 
durable  and  is  easily  repaired  when  damaged. 

Another  finish  which  is  sometimes  used  is  black  enamel  baked 
on.  The  coating  is  entirely  oil-proof,  but  the  enamel  shows 
scratches  easily,  and  while  it  is  more  expensive,  it  is  not  so  good 
as  the  black  marine  finish,  inasmuch  as  damages  are  not  easily 
repaired. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  polished  marble  is  a  natural 
product,  and  therefore  its  colorings  and  markings  are  irregular 
and  variegated.  It  is  often  verj^  diflTicult,  and  in  some  cases 
impo.ssible,  to  obtain  at  different  times  panels  which  will  match 
exactly  in  color  and  general  appearance.  Of  all  varieties  obtain- 
able, the  blue  Vermont  marbles  are  the  most  uniform  in  this 
regard,  but  like  all  marbles  they  possess  many  variegations. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  polished  marble  is  exposed  to 
light  for  a  period  of  time,  or  put  in  a  drj'  place,  bleaching  and 
drj'ing  take  place,  thus  causing  the  colors  to  fade.  Hence 
matching  up  an  old  panel  from  records  will  not  insure  the 
duplication  of  the  coloring.  Wherever  possible  the  standard 
black-marine-finished  marble  should  be  ordered  if  a  serviceable 
switchboard  is  desired  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  matching 
panels  are  to  be  avoided. 
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In  low-potential  service  slate  is  used  to  a  large  extent  for 
switchboard  panels,  switch  bases,  and  similar  purposes.  It  has 
the  advantages  of  being  easily  cut  and  manufactured,  and  it  is 
stronger,  in  general,  than  an  equivalent  thickness  of  marble.  It 
cannot  be  recommended  for  ser\'ice  on  pressures  above  600  volts 
because  it  does  not  possess  the  high  insulating  qualities  of  marble. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  slate  is  its  general  appearance,  which 
necessitates  that  it  be  finished  in  some  way,  if  good  looks  are 
desirable.  The  finishes  most  often  given  it  are  black  marine, 
black  enamel,  or  some  form  of  oil  treatment.  When  finished, 
slate  presents  an  appearance  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  finished 
marble,  although  it  lacks  the  insulating  qualities  of  the  latter. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  slate  obtainable,  those  most  com- 
monly used  being  the  black  slate,  gray  slate,  and  purple  slate. 
Some  of  this  slate  has  spots  of  various  colors  which  would  look 
bad  if  the  panels  were  not  given  some  sort  of  a  finish.  The  slate, 
as  usually  obtained,  is  sand-rubbed  and  a  final  finish  is  put  on 
afterward. 

Beside  the  finishes  mentioned,  the  slate  may  be  given  an  oil 
finish  which  will  prevent  oil  spots  from  showing.  A  popular  oil- 
finished  slate  with  some  installations  is  the  black  Monson  slate. 
This  is  simply  a  slate  which  is  given  a  special  oil  treatment,  the 
original  name  being  derived  from  the  quarries  at  Monson,  Maine, 
from  which  this  slate  was  obtained.  A  good  appearance  is 
often  obtained  by  using  black  slate  well  rubbed  with  oil.  This 
finish  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  black  marine.  There  is 
a  special  finish  for  slate  known  as  marbleized  which  consists  of 
applying  a  pigment  in  streaks  in  connection  with  an  enamel,  to 
represent  various  colorings  of  marble.  This  finish  is  used  by 
manufacturers  of  face  plates  for  starting  rheostats,  but  it  is  almost 
never  employed  for  switchboard  purposes. 

Soapstone  is  softer  than  slate  and  is  therefore  easier  to  cut  and 
manufacture  into  shapes.  On  this  account  it  is  often  turned  up 
into  bushings  and  planed  into  various  forms  for  structural  work 
in  power  plants.  This  material  absorbs  moisture  more  readily 
than  marble,  although  the  best  varieties  are  better  in  this  regard 
than  slate;  but  it  is  inferior  to  marble  and  is  rarely  used  for 
switchboard  panels. 

The  manufacturers  of  soapstone  specialties  have  every  facility 
for  working  this  material  and  shipping  it  cut  to  any  desired  shape, 
so  that  it  is  frequently  shipped  direct  from  the  quarry  to  its  final 
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dcsliiiatioii  iii  curlojul  lots,  for  use  in  coiiiu-ctioii  with  the  bus 
compartments,  etc.,  of  large  power  installations.  The  surface  of 
soapstone  is  so  porous  and  spongy  that  it  does  not  permit  a 
suitable  finish  for  fine  switchboard  work.  It  has  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  as  a  material  for  insulating  bases,  flameproof  barriers 
and  shelves  in  high-tension  power  installations  where  a  material 
which  can  be  readily  worked  with  the  tools  must  be  used.  It  is 
supplied  in  its  natural  color  and  is  sand-rubbed  for  nearly  all 
classes  of  service. 

The  installation  for  high-tension  panels  is  similar  to  that  for 
low-tension.  This  tj'pe  of  panel  is  used  when  the  number  of 
units  is  small  and  when  the  extension  of  the  board  does  not 
become  too  great.  They  are  almost  always  used  for  hand-  or  wire- 
rope-operated  oil  switches.  Where  it  is  desired  to  mount  the  oil 
switches  and  accessories  on  a  separate  framework,  the  latter  can 
be  either  of  angle  iron  or  gas  pipe.  An  auxiliary  frame  of  angle 
iron  is  sometimes  preferred,  but  it  involves  a  special  design  for 
each  plant  with  all  ironwork  drilled  and  fitted  especially  for  the 
apparatus.  Gas-pipe  frame,  however,  can  be  easily  put  together 
with  standard  clamps;  it  is  adjustable  and  easy  replaceable  in 
emergency  to  suit  the  local  conditions. 

The  oil-switching  devices,  meter  transformer  busbars,  and  other 
accessories  are  located  on  suitable  supports  in  the  rear  of  the 
panels  or  in  compartments,  the  switching  devices  being  operated 
by  means  of  bell  cranks  and  levers,  by  ropes,  or  electrically.  The 
bell  cranks  and  levers  can  be  placed  beneath  the  floor  or,  if  no 
ba.sement  is  available,  in  pockets  in  the  floor  with  suitable  covers, 
or  they  may  bo  supported  overhead.  They  may  even  be  arranged 
to  operate  on  the  surface  of  the  floor. 

Small  stations  of  2,500  kva.  or  thereabouts  are  hardly  justified 
in  employing  any  other  than  open  arrangement,  unless  local 
rules  demand  that  the  apparatus  be  enclo.sed.  Even  in  this 
ca.so  metal  grill  work  would  bo  much  more  in  keeping  and  much 
less  expensive  than  cement  structures.  Cables  to  and  from  the 
switchboard  should  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
weight  will  not  be  suspended  from  a  soldered  joint  or  the  terminal 
of  a  oil  switch.  Cables  should  not  be  used  as  connections  for 
switchI)oard  apparatus  where  bends  are  necessitated,  as  they  will 
not  keep  their  form  unless  carefully  supported  or  enclosed  in  a 
stiff  covering.  Connections  are  preferably  made  of  flame-proof 
solid  wire,  well  insulated  against  accidental  contact.     For  con- 
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nections  of  large  capacity  it  is  advisable  to  use  bare  copper  rods, 
tubes,  or  straps,  which  should  be  well  insulated  after  erection  with 
varnished-cambric  tape  or  its  equivalent.  All  connections,  both 
main  and  auxiliary,  should,  when  at  all  possible,  be  run  vertically 


Fig.  214. — Front  and  end  view  of  a  2,300-volt  alternating-current  switchboard. 


and  horizontally  with  right-angle  bends  made  to  a  sufficient 
radius,  so  that  the  conductor  will  not  be  injured.  The  same 
suggestion  applies  to  any  straps,  brackets,  braces,  or  other 
members  of  the  switchboard  construction. 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  horizontal  busbar  and  the 
vertical  busbar  from  an  electrical  viewpoint,  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory designs  may  be  obtained  from  either.  From  a  mechanical 
viewpoint  the  vertical  busbar  requires  greater  height  and  less 
width,  but  practically  the  same  amount  of  supporting  framework 
and  the  same  length  of  connections.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the 
mounted  vertical  busbar  the  danger  of  an  arc  starting  at  some 
point  on  one  of  the  lower  busbars  and  short-circuiting  the  upper 
ones  is  greater  than  with  the  open-mounted  horizontal  busbars. 
An  arc  may  start  at  anj'-  point  where  the  insulation  to  ground 
fails,  where  current-carrying  parts  of  opposite  phase  or  different 
voltage  are  too  close  together,  due  to  faulty  erection  or  accidental 
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displacement  of  members;  from  short-circuits  at  other  parts  of 
the  system,  or  from  something  falling  against  or  upon  the  busbars 
or  connections.  The  entirely  enclosed  structure  is  the  only  real 
insurance  against  excessive  injury  to  the  equipment  in  case  of 
arcing  grounds. 

It  is  desirable  to  arrange  the  panels  to  correspond  with  the 
wiring  arrangement,  if  possible,  as  this  is  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  operator  by  permitting  the  use  of  a  dummj^  or  mimic 
bus,  thus  forming  a  single-line  diagram  of  the  complete  wiring 
systems.  The  conduit  sj^stem  for  arranging  the  control  and 
instrument  wiring  is  also  greatly  simplified. 

Figures  214  and  215  show  a  2,.300-volt  a.c.  switchboard  for  the 
average  central  station.  The  switchboard  contains  panels  for 
two  exciters,  of  which  one  is  driven  by  an  induction  motor.  Both 
exciters  have  their  own  panels.  This  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  that  each  panel  with  its  exciter  can  be  considered  as  a 
unit,  and  can  bo  disposed  of  or  added  as  such  if  any  change  is 
made  in  the  equipment.  These  panels  are  set  up  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  switchboard  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  low- 
tension  d.c.  and  the  high-tension  a.c.  sides  of  the  board.  The 
next  panel  is  for  the  induction  motor  which  drives  one  of  the 
exciters.  This  motor  is  supplied  directly  from  the  busbars  at 
2,300  volts,  which  presumes  that  the  other  exciter  is  driven  by  an 
engine  or  from  some  other  independent  source.  In  almost  all 
new  plants  a  Tirrill  regulator  is  installed,  which  is  mounted 
between  generator  and  exciter,  but  which  may  here  be  placed 
on  the  motor  panel,  as  there  is  sufficient  space  to  receive  it.  As 
the  regulator  is  to  control  two  exciters,  an  equalizer  rheostat 
should  be  added  on  one  of  the  exciter  panels.  The  voltmeter  for 
the  exciters  Ls  mounted  on  a  swinging  bracket  on  the  d.c.  side 
of  the  switchboard. 

The  next  panels  in  order  are  the  two  generator  panels,  each  for 
1,000  kw.,  2,300  volts,  equipped  with  the  following  instruments: 
Three  ammeters  (unbalanced  load);  one  polj'phasc  wattmeter, 
from  which  is  read  the  load  division  on  the  two  generators;  one 
field  ammeter,  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  facilitates  detec- 
tion of  generator  troubles;  one  voltmeter,  to  read  the  voltage  of 
the  machine  between  any  two  phases;  and  also  the  potential  of 
the  buses  bj^  means  of  an  eight-point  receptacle;  one  four-point 
synchronizing  receptacle  with  the  necessary  synchronizing  plugs; 
one  double-pole,  single-throw  field  switch  with  discharge  clips 
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and  resistance;  one  field  rheostat,  which,  when  small,  is  mounted 
on  the  panel  and  is  operated  by  a  handwheel  and,  when  large,  is 
placed  away  from  the  boards  and  is  operated  electrically  or  by 
chain;  and  one  triple-pole,  single-throw,  non-automatic  oil  switch. 


A  non-automatic  oil  switch  is  recommended  for  generators  because 
when  synchronizing,  if  the  machines  are  not  exactly  in  syn- 
chronism when  they  are  connected  together,  or  if  a  short-circuit 
or  overload  occurs  on  any  feeder,  an  automatic  generator  switch 
is  liable  to  open  and  shut  down  the  plant.     Most  a.c.  generators 
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arc  so  designed  Ihiit  Uicy  can  carry  a  nioiucntary  sliort-circuit 
without  injury.  When  panels  are  furnished  or  turbine-driven 
generators  rated  at  more  than  500  k\v.,  a  doublc-polc,  double- 
throw  engine  governor  control  switch  is  furnished  for  controlling 
the  motor  of  the  governor.  Two  series  and  shunt  transformers 
are  provided  for  the  instruments,  which  arc  generally  mounted  on 
pipe  supports  or  on  the  wall.  (See  side  elevation.)  The  syn- 
chronism indicator  with  signal  lamps  is  placed  on  the  swinging 
bracket  with  the  d.c.  voltmeter. 

When  motor-generator  sets  are  used  for  furnishing  either  Edi- 
son three-wire  d.c.  service  or  500-volt  railway  or  power  service, 
the  synchronous  motor  is  supplied  directly  from  the  main  buses. 
The  equipment  for  the  motor  consists  of  a  triple-pole,  single- 
throw  magnetizing  oil  switch,  a  starting  compensator,  and  a 
triple-pole,  double-throw  oil  switch.  In  starting  it  is  supplied 
with  current  through  the  magnetizing  switch  and  compensator, 
and  through  the  other  side  of  the  double-throw  oil  switch  when 
running.  The  magnetizing  switch  and  the  double-throw  switch 
are  interlocked  so  that  the  latter  is  either  directly  connected  to 
the  busbar,  in  which  case  the  primary  switch  is  open,  or  to  the 
compen.sator,  in  which  ca.se  the  primary  switch  is  clo.sed.  Opera- 
tion is  accomplished  by  two  handles  so  that  only  one  at  a  time 
can  be  in  the  outer  position.  In  place  of  a  double-throw  oil 
switch  two  single  switches  are  sometimes  used,  so  that  the  motor 
is  started  through  two  switches  and  is  maintained  through  one. 
In  the  side  elevation  there  is  shown  the  magnetizing  oil  switch 
mounted  on  a  separate  pipe  support  at  the  back  of  the  board. 
The  equipment  for  the  synchronous  motor  panel  is  one  main 
ammeter,  one  field  ammeter,  one  field  switch  with  discharge 
clips  and  resistance,  one  rheostat  with  handwheel,  one  synchron- 
izing receptacle,  and  one  shunt  and  two  series  transformers  built 
into  the  feeders. 

The  next  panel  is  that  for  the  synchronous  converter.  When 
converters  are  used  for  feeding  Edison  three-wire  service  it  is 
customary  to  install  a  regulator  on  the  a.c.  side  of  the  converter 
in  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  e.m.f.  of  the  d.c.  service.  This 
regulator  is  usually  made  motor-  controlled,  and  in  such  cases  a 
double-pole,  double-throw  switch  should  be  mounted  on  the  panel. 
Besides  this  the  panel  carries  one  main  ammeter,  one  synchroniz- 
ing receptacle,  one  triple-pole,  single-throw  automatic  oil  switch, 
and  one  shunt  and  two  series  transformers. 
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The  diagram  shows  two  kinds  of  a.c.  feeders,  one  three-phase 
and  one  single-phase.  The  former  is  used  for  motor  power  dis- 
tribution, and  the  latter  for  hghting.  If  three-phase  feeders  are 
used  to  feed  lamps  as  well  as  motors,  the  lighting  circuit  is  con- 
nected to  one  phase  of  the  three-phase  feeder,  and  the  regulator 
is  inserted  in  the  same  phase. 

The  three-phase  feeder  panel  for  motors  carries  only  tliree 
ammeters,  one  triple-pole,  single-throw  automatic  oil  switch  and 
two  series  transformers.     Such  panels  for  both  lighting  and  motor 


Fig.  210. — High-tension  switchboard. 


power  have  in  addition  a  compensating  voltmeter,  a  handwheel  or 
control  switch  for  operation  of  the  regulator,  and  a  shunt 
transformer. 

If  single-phase  feeders  are  used  for  lighting  (see  also  Fig.  206) 
the  equipment  should  be  as  follows:  One  ammeter,  one  compen- 
sating voltmeter,  one  double-pole,  single-throw  automatic  oil 
switch,  one  series  and  one  shunt  transformer.  AU  feeders  used 
for  lighting  have  inverse  time-limit  relaj'S.  A  ground  detector 
is  mounted  on  a  swinging  bracket  and  is  connected  to  the  busbars. 
The  latter  are  supported  on  the  pipe  framework  which  holds  the 
panels.  As  noted  above,  the  series  and  shunt  transformers  are 
mounted  on  the  same  framework  or  on  the  wall,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  machine  cables  and  feeders.  They  must  never 
be  mounted  on  the  board,  however,  since  they  are  connected  to 
high  tension  wires. 
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A  switchboard  for  two  three-phase,  800-kw.,  11,000-volt  engine- 
liriven  generators,  one  engine-driven  exciter,  one  induction  motor 
with  an  exciter,  and  two  high-tension  feeders  is  shown  in  Fig.  21G. 
The  two  exciters  are  controlled  from  the  same  panel,  which  there- 
fore carries  a  double  equipment.  The  induction-motor  circuit 
and  the  feeders  are  each  furnished  with  three  single-pole  auto- 
matic K4  oil  switches  operated  as  triple-pole  switches.     They 
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Fig.  217. — 1,100-  to  2,500-volt  alternating-current  switchboard. 

are  mounted  in  separate  cells  away  from  the  board.  Similar 
oil  switches,  but  non-automatic,  are  provided  for  each  generator. 
All  cells  should  be  placed  in  a  row  in  the  same  order  as  their 
panels.  For  each  overhead  feeder  there  should  be  a  hghtning 
arrester  with  two  disconnecting  switches,  one  to  break  the  line 
and  the  other  to  disconnect  the  arrester.  The  diagram  shows  the 
connections  by  simple  lines.  The  side  elevation  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  central  station,  with  the  exception  that  single-pole 
oil  switches  are  used  in  place  of  three-pole.  The  buses  are 
mounted  on  insulators  above  the  cells  and  are  quite  exposed. 
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This  arrangement  is  not  to  bo  recommended  for  large  installa- 
tions, for  with  such  high  voltages-in  this  case  11,000  volts — and 
large  kilowatt  rating  separate  fireproof  compartments  should 
be  provided  for  the  buses.     The  small  wooden  gallerj'-  over  the 
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Fig.  218. — Wiring  diagram  of  board  shown  in  Fig.  217. 

buses  serves  for  mounting  the  shunt  transformers  and  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  the  disconnecting  switches,  which  for 
the  overhead  lines  are  placed  high  up  out  of  reach. 

Figures  217  and  218  show  a  Westinghouse  switchboard  for  the 
control  of  two  150-kw.,  125-volt  exciters,  seven  1,500-kw.,  2,200- 
volt  generators,  and  two  banks  each  of  three  1,500-kw.  step-up 
transformers.     The  swinging  brackets  on  the  left  carry  three 
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voltmeters  and  one  synchroscope.  The  next  two  panels  belong 
to  the  exciters,  and  the  next  seven  to  the  generators,  each  one 
controlling  two  non-automatic  type  E  oil  switches  to  connect  the 
machines  to  either  set  of  buses.     The  rest  of  the  equipment  is  the 
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Front  Elevation. 
Fi<;.  219.- -Typical  generator  and  line  control  panel. 

.•same  a.s  previously  described.  The  last  panels  are  for  the  step- 
up  transformer  banks,  and  each  carries  throe  ammeters,  one 
power-factor  indicator,  one  polyphase  watt-hour  meter,  and  also 
controls  two  automatic  oil  switches  with  their  overload  relays. 
The  necessary  .series  and  shunt  transformers  are  built  into  the 
line.  The  diagram  shows  the  connections  of  only  one  of  the 
generators  with  one  of  the  transformer  banks.  All  bu.ses,  oil 
switches,  and  instrument  transformers  are  enclosed  in  separate 
fireproof  cells  and  compartments.  A  voltmeter  and  frequency 
indicator  are  connected  to  each  set  of  busbars. 
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A  typical  arrangement  of  feeders  and  generator  panels  is  shown 
in  Fig.  219.  The  switchboard  is  set  up  separated  from  the  oil 
switches  and  busbars.  In  order  to  indicate  to  the  attendant  the 
functions  of  the  various  oil  switches  controlled  and  operated 
from  the  board,  there  is  mounted  on  the  board  next  to  the  con- 
trol apparatus  a  set  of  mimic  busbars  with  connections.  The 
connections  to  these  buses  are  an  exact  single-line  reproduction 
of  the  actual  arrangement.  Small  knife-blade  switches  or  white 
indicating  lamps  are  used  in  the  connections  and  mimic  buses  to 
represent  the  disconnecting  switches.  Whenever  a  set  of  dis- 
connecting switches  is  opened  the  attendant  opens  the  corre- 
sponding knife-blade  switch  in  the  mimic  arrangement,  or  an 
indicating  lamp  is  automatically  lighted.  This  materially 
reduces  the  liability  of  wrong  switching.  Two  signal  lamps,  one 
red  and  one  green,  are  connected  to  the  control  apparatus  to 
indicate  whether  the  oil  switch  is  open  or  closed,  and  a  name  plate 
with  the  number  of  the  generator,  feeder,  or  transformer  bank  is 
placed  next  to  them.  The  illustrations  in  Fig.  219  show  two 
parallel  copper  strips  representing  two  sets  of  busbars.  On 
the  generator  panel  there  are  three  control  switches  which  operate 
three  oil  switches.  The  generator  has  one  main  oil  switch  and 
two  selector  switches,  which  connect  it  to  either  set  of  busbars. 
The  field  rheostat  of  the  generator  is  motor-operated  and  is 
controlled  from  the  board.  The  feeder  panel  controls  three  inde- 
pendent sets  of  feeders,  each  of  which  possesses  two  electrically 
operated  automatic  oil  switches.  The  same  is  true  for  the  trans- 
former panels. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  switchboard 
to  a  minimum,  all  control  apparatus  (for  electrically  operated  oil 
switches,  field  switches,  field  rheostats,  governor  control,  and 
motor  switches,  etc.)  are  mounted  on  a  benchboard.  Instru- 
ments for  the  various  circuits  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the 
attendant  easily  to  pick  out  which  instruments  and  control 
apparatus  belong  together.  They  may  be  mounted  on  an  inde- 
pendent panelboard  or  on  the  panel  which  constitutes  the  back 
of  the  bench.  A  panel  on  the  bench  itself  or  on  a  frame  over  the 
bench  is  also  sometimes  used.  One  or  more  instrument  posts 
might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Figure  220  shows  a  part  of  a  benchboard  with  instrument 
board  for  100,000  volts.  The  whole  board  controls  nine  2,500- 
kw.,  6,600-volt  generators,  two  transformer  banks  of  4,000  kw. 
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each,  6,600  volts  delta  to  66,000  volts  star,  and  two  110,000-volt 
feeders.  When  installed  complete  the  board  will  control  the 
entire  station,  rated  at  50,000  kw.  On  the  bench  there  are 
mounted  the  control  apparatus  for  rheostats,  field  switches, 
governor  control,  and  the  oil  switches  for  the  generators  and 
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Fig.  220. — Benchboard. 


transformer  banks.  The  plug  switches  for  the  synchroscope, 
ammeter,  signal  lamps,  mimic  buses,  and  connections  are  also 
carried  on  the  bench.  The  instrument  panel  is  set  up  above  the 
bench  on  a  cast-iron  frame  so  that  the  attendant  can  sec  between 
the  bottom  of  the  panel  and  the  top  of  the  bench,  and  so  obtain 
a  full  view  of  the  station.  The  three  station  instruments  on  the 
swinging  bracket  on  the  right  side  can  be  brought  into  any  de- 
sired position  with  respect  to  the  board,  so  that  the  attendant 
can  see  them  from  any  position.  The  supports  for  the  instru- 
ment panel  also  serve  as  a  railing  around  the  gallery.  The 
front  of  the  panel  faces  the  inside  of  the  gallery.  The  instru- 
ments on  the  vertical  panel  correspond  in  position  to  their  control 
apparatus  on  the  bench. 
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Other  examples  of  this  tyi)o  of  switchboards  arc  benchboards 
for  11,000  volts  set  up  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  the 
Wilhamsburg  power  house  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Company. 
A  separate  bench  with  instrument  board  is  furnished  for  the 
generator  control.     Opposite  the  bench  is  placed  a  double  switch- 


FlQ.  221. — Fifty-cycle  alternating-  and  direct-current  controlling  and  instrument 
board. 

board  for  the  control  of  all  other  high-tension  machines  and 
feeders.  The  space  between  the  opposite  panels  in  the  feeder 
board  is  closed  by  two  doors,  one  at  each  end.  The  front  and 
rear  board  carry  both  instruments  and  control  apparatus  (front 
board),  and  also  the  necessary  relays  (rear  board).  The  d.c. 
panels  with  the  e.xciter,  battery,  station-lighting,  and  motor 
panels  are  mounted  independent  of  the  high-tension  switchboard. 
Symmetry  and  artistic  appearance  are  observed  throughout,  and 
by  compact  arrangement  a  minimum  amount  of  space  for  con- 
trolling the  entire  large  plant  is  taken  up. 
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Figure  221  shows  a  coniljination  of  a  bench  and  instrument 
])anel  with  a  panelboard  in  back  of  them.  In  the  illustration  the 
panelboard  is  not  shown.  The  space  between  the  boards  is 
closed  by  two  doors.  A  cast-iron  framework  holds  the  panels 
together,  and  the  whole  forms  an  independent  closed  compart- 
ment. The  two  boards  at  the  extreme  right  and  left  control  the 
exciters.  Relays,  controls  for  electricallj-  operated  field  switches, 
wattmeters,  switches  for  station  lighting,  and  watt-hour  meters 
are  carried  on  the  rear  panel.  The  benchboard  and  instrument 
jjancl  at  the  front  carrj'  the  control  apparatus  and  instruments 
for  the  generators,  feeders,  and  transformer  banks.  When 
Tirrill  regulators  are  used  thej'  are  mounted  on  the  vertical  boards 
on  either  side  of  the  bench.  On  the  wall  in  front  of  the  bench 
there  are  sometimes  mounted  the  control  apparatus  for  electric- 
ally operated  rheostats  and  governor  controls  and  for  the  elec- 
trically operated  gates  for  the  intake  water  for  the  power  house. 
The  separate  parts  of  the  bench  and  panels  arc  held  together  by 
gas  piping  and  clamps.  The  exciter  bu.ses  and  gas  pipes  connect- 
ing opposite  panels  should  be  mounted  so  that  one  may  safely 
walk  underneath  them.  Similarly  the  mounting  of  the  exciter 
field  rheostats  and  the  copper  connections  to  the  exciter  buses 
must  be  such  that  safe  passage  is  possible. 

In  some  industrial  plants,  and  especially  in  mining  collieries, 
where  verj'  little  space  for  the  installation  and  inspection  of  the 
necessary  electric  apparatus  is  available,  a  switchboard  system 
consisting  of  single  removable  panels  has  come  into  use.  This 
type  may  be  adapted  for  d.c.  as  well  as  a.c.  systems  of  low-, 
medium-,  high-  and  extra-high-tension  current. 

Each  movable  panel  of  the  ironclad  switchboard  stands  upon 
rails  in  the  base  of  a  fixed  framework,  so  that  the  panels  maj'  bo 
withdrawn  separately  upon  a  portaljle  temporary  track  or  by 
means  of  a  light  carriage. 

A  high-tension  switchboard  has  the  single  panels  separated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  busbar  compartment  by  means  of 
fireproof  barriers  so  that  the  front  of  the  panels  carries  only  the 
instruments  and  handles  which  control  the  high-tension  appara- 
tus mounted  on  the  back  of  the  moval)le  panel.  An  interlocking 
arrangement  combines  the  fastening  latches  with  the  handles  of 
disconnecting  and  oil  switches  so  that  the  switches  must  be 
opened  before  the  panel  can  be  removed  or  returned  to  position. 
The  adoption  of  this  method  renders  it  unnecessary  to  wait 
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for  week-ends,  or  for  other  occasions  when  the  plant  is  shut  down, 
to  effect  repairs  or  alterations.  Hence  it  permits  periodical 
examinations  to  be  made  at  reduced  trouble  and  cost.  If  needed, 
a  reserve  panel  possessing  all  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be 
quickly  put  in  place  of  one  removed  for  repairs. 

Instead  of  mounting  the  instruments  on  vertical  panels,  they 
may  be  placed  on  posts  with  the  corresponding  control  apparatus 
assembled  on  a  bench  or  pedestal.  Two  of  these  instrument 
posts  with  a  different  number  of  symmetrically  arranged  instru- 


FiG.  222. — Instrument  posts. 

ments  are  shown  in  Fig.  222.  They  are  often  used  as  raihng 
supports  when  they  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  gallery.  Their 
upper  parts  are  generally  movable  so  that  they  can  be  turned  by 
means  of  a  handwheel  at  their  base.  Some  of  them  carry  a  set 
of  receptacles,  with  plug  switches  on  the  base,  for  testing  the 
instruments.  All  instrument  wires  are  carried  inside  the  posts. 
Figure  223  shows  two  pedestals  with  control  apparatus,  which 
constitute   independent   units,    with   the  corresponding  instru- 
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inent  iwsts.     One  controls  a  genorator,  and  the  other  a  hank  of 
three  transformers.     The  cDiitrnl  of  (he  former  is  for  oil  switch, 


rheostat,  governor  control,  and  field  switch.  Handwheels  for 
chain-operated  rheostats  are  also  sometimes  mounted  on  them. 
The    frame    is    of  cast  iron  and  the  panels  of  blue  Vermont 
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marble.  Control  wires  are  led  through  the  open  base  to  the 
interior,  and  small  doors  are  provided  for  inspection  of  the  vari- 
ous connections.  The  pedestals  are  set  up  in  a  row  in  front  of  the 
instrument  posts  so  that  the  attendant  can  overlook  the  entire 
station.  On  the  second  pedestal  are  mounted  the  mimic  buses 
and  indicating  lamps. 

By  using  such  post  and  pedestal  units  for  individual  generators 
and  transformers  the  chance  of  the  operator  mistaking  the 
wrong  control  switch  is  greatly  reduced. 


riTArTKi!  xxir 

CELLS  AND  COMPARTMENTS 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  high-tension  apparatus  and 
busbars  must  be  guarded  by  fireproof  insulating  barriers.  The 
purpose  of  such  barriers,  cells,  or  compartments  is  to  protect 
apparatus,  etc.,  against  destruction  by  fire,  which  may  be  causeil 
b}'  sparks,  arcing,  or  short-circuit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
attendants  from  accidental  contact  with  high-tension  parts. 

Two  kinds  of  apparatus  refjuiring  such  protection  must  be  di.s- 
tinguished.  The  first  includes  appliances  whose  action  is  accom- 
panied by  sparking  or  arcs,  tiie  duration  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  voltage  and  value  of  energy  back  of  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  construction  and  material  of  the  instruments.  Lightning 
arresters,  disconnecting  switches,  fuses,  etc.,  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples. Busbars,  transformers,  oil  switches,  etc.,  are  appliances 
which  will  produce  arcing  accidentally.  The  causes  for  this 
may  be  either  careless  handling,  damaged  insulation,  too  high 
tension,  improper  spacing,  or  short-circuit.  Arcing  is  detri- 
mental not  only  to  the  apparatus  itself,  but  also  to  adjacent 
machinery.  In  this  kind  of  apparatus  the  destructive  effect  is 
mainl}'  dependent  upon  the  energy  back  of  the  arc. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  dangers  mentioned  above  to  a  minimum 
the  following  points  should  be  observed: 

1.  The  system  of  connections  should  be  laid  out  as  simply  as 
the  control  of  the  station  will  admit. 

2.  The  connections  from  generators  to  transmission  lines 
should  follow  the  shortest  and  most  direct  path. 

3.  Apparatus  of  the  first  group  should  alwaj's  be  placed  in 
compartments  when  under  high  or  extra-higli  tension,  while  that 
of  the  second  group  at  high  and  cxtra-higii  tension  and  large 
current,  and  those  for  smaller  current,  which  are  easily  accessible, 
mast  also  be  enclosed  in  fireproof  compartments. 

4.  High-tension  parts  must  Ik;  separated  from  each  other,  and 
from  inferior  insulation,  by  the  greatest  possible  distance. 

The     choice    of    material    for    compartments    is    somewhat 
restricted,  for  no  material  combining  the  qualities  of  cheapness, 
.335 
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fireproofing,  strength,  and  perfect  insulation  is  at  present  available. 
Although  the  material  most  often  used  may  possess  some  of  the 
above  qualities,  it  generally  lacks  the  property  of  perfect  insula- 
tion. High-tension  parts  must  therefore  be  widely  separated 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  grounding,  and  this  in  turn  calls  for 
considerable  space.  Concrete  or  brick  4  inches  thick  is  most  gen- 
erally used  for  these  compartments.  The  horizontal  divisions 
are  made  of  soapstone  or  slate.  Glass,  porcelain,  and  asbestos 
are  less  in  use  on  account  of  their  fragility  and  poor  insulation 
respectively.  For  very  high  tensions,  busbars  and  bus  wires 
are  mounted  bare.  They  should  therefore  be  placed  near  the 
ceiling  in  order  to  prevent  accidental  short-circuit  through  falling 
objects  and  contact  of  the  attendants. 

Busbar  Compartments 


Dimensions  of  22,000,  33,000.  45,000,  66,000- 

I     volt  compartments  are  based  on  the  assumption 

I      that  bus  wires  are  fastened  to  the  insulator  by 

means  of  tarred  rope.     If  metal  fastenings  are  used 

or  metal  caps  are  required  for  disk  switches  or 

'      other   purposes,    the   dimensions   should   be   in- 

- 1-  creased  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  distance  between 

the  compartment  and  the  nearest  live  metal. 

Standard  size  of  brick,  SH"  X  43^"  X  2^" 


Volts 

Bus 

A 

B 

C 

5  000  to  15,000  One— 2"  X  K'"  ha.T 

13" 

12H" 

5K" 

5,000  to  15,000  Two— 2"  X  K"bar 

13" 

12%" 

4%" 

5,000  to  15,000 

One— 3"  X  H"  bar 

13" 

12%" 

5H" 

5,000  to  15,000 

Two— 3"  X  K"  bar 

13" 

12%" 

4%" 

5,000  to  15,000 

2"  or  3"  X  H"bar 

12" 

12%"orl4>g" 

4"or5H" 

22 . 000 

Wire 

15" 

16K" 

8J^" 

33,000 

Wire 

18" 

19%" 

9%" 

45,000 

Wire 

2'  1" 

2' 2" 

13" 

66,000 

Wire 

3'  0" 

3'  1" 

18" 

100,000 

Wire 

4' 8" 

4'  S" 

2' 4" 

Where  such  mounting  is  not  feasible,  or  where  the  connections 
are  too  complicated,  the  busbars  are  built  in  compartments. 
These  may  be  entirely  closed,  save  for  the  openings,  or  may  be  open 
on  one  side,  in  which  case  they  would  consist  of  a  vertical  wall 
with  horizontal  barriers  between  the  buses. 
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The  usual  method  of  buikUng  the  cell  and  coinpartmcnt  struc- 
ture is  by  erecting  forms  and  pouring  the  concrete,  using  rein- 
forcing roils  where  necessary.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  uniform  and  smooth  job,  sometimes  an  expanded  metal  frame- 
work with  tlic  concrete  body  plastered  into  it  is  used.  The 
thickest  portions  plastered  are  3  inches.  The  scratch  coat 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  hair,  the  remaining  coats  being  pure 
cement  and  sand.  The  finishing  coat  is  of  neat  cement,  which 
gives  a  hard,  white  smooth  surface.  In  the  finishing  coat  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  is  used  to  make  the  cement  work  more 
smoothl}'.  Angles  are  used  in  the  heavy  barriers  and  small  chan- 
nels are  riveted  or  tied,  the  expanded  metal  being  wired  to  this 
skeleton  framework. 

The  figure  and  table  on  page  336  show  a  typical  cross  section 
of  one  of  these  compartments,  with  the  dimensions  for  difTerent 
voltages  for  horizontal  or  vertical  mounting  of  busbars  and  the 
use  of  bus  wire.  All  these  dimensions  are  for  the  same  make  of 
insulators  (General  Electric),  which  are  built  into  the  horizontal 
base.  The  figure  and  table  below  show  these  insulators  for 
difTerent  voltages  mounted  on  piping  with  the  distances  from 
center  to  center  and  to  ground.  With  any  change  in  dimensions 
in  other  makes  for  the  same  voltages  the  corresponding  dimensions 
of  the  compartments  must  be  changed. 

Bus  Wire  Supports 


1                 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7                 8 

Number 

E.M.F., 
volU 

Spacing, 
inches 

Ground 

distance, 

inches 

Number 

E.M.F., 
volU 

„       .            Ground 

.     ,            distance, 
inches         .     .       ' 
inches 

1  j     0.600 

2  l.'i.OOO 

3  22.000 

4  33.000 

8              e 

10                  7 
12            8  to  10 
18                10 

5 
0 

7 
8 

33,000 
45,000 
60.000 
100,000 

18             10  to  12 
25                 13 

36  ■              10 
50                    30 

Note. — Ground  distance  (usually)  = 
Spacing  of  scries  transformers  (sclf-coolod): 

600  volts 1       in.  clear 

,300.  volts l.S  in.  clear 

22 


0.000  volts 3  in.  clear 

13.200  volts Sin.  clear 
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In  Fig.  224  there  are  shown  the  cross  sections  of  compartments 
for  6,600  volts  at  medium  rating  and  6,600  volts  at  greater 
rating.  This  construction  with  insulators  in  the  sides  of  the 
compartment  is  good  up  to  15,000  volts,  but  for  higher  tension 
openings  must  be  left  for  the  connection.  In  Fig.  225  are  shown 
a  number  of  different  arrangements  of  busbar  compartments,  in 
connection   with  the  oil-switch  cells  (form  H3)  for  13,200-volt 
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Fig.   224. — Bus  compartments  for  U,ljUU  vults  medium  and  high  ratings. 

plants.  Note  the  mounting  of  the  disconnecting  switches  be- 
tween the  barriers  which  are  shut  in  by  doors  in  the  front.  In 
the  left-hand  installation  the  lower  stud  of  the  disconnecting 
switch  is  connected  to  the  buses.  This  arrangement  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  because  when  the  disconnecting  switch  is  open, 
which  presumes  that  the  oil  switch  is  also  open,  the  handle  is 
alive,  although  it  should  be  dead  in  this  position.  The  con- 
nections in  this  case  are  made  of  copper  rods  or  tubing,  but  might 
just  as  well  be  made  with  copper  wires.  The  space  over  the 
compartments  is  sometimes  utilized  for  shunt  transformer  com- 
I^artments.  The  busbar  supports  should  be  set  up  near  the 
openings  for  the  connections,  or,  if  special  openings  in  the  back 
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Fio.  225. — Bus  compartmonts  for  13,200  volts  in  coiinertioii  with  motor  operated 
oil  switches. 


Front  View  op  Structure 


Rear  View  op  Stkucturb 


Fio.   22G. — Busbar    and    oil-switch    structure    with   soieiioirl-operatcd  switches. 
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of  the  compartment  are  provided,  near  these,  so  as  to  admit  of 
inspection.  They  are  generall.y  spaced  about  4  feet  apart.  Figure 
226  shows  a  busbar  and  oil-switch  structure  for  a  6,600-volt,  three- 
phase  generating  plant  with  type  E  solenoid-operated  Westing- 
house  switches. 


Fig.  227. — Cross  section  of  bus  and  instrument  compartments  of  the  Boston 
Edison  Company  power  house. 

In  the  design  of  the  enclosing  structure  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  when  the  higher  voltages  (11,000,  13,000,  etc.) 
common  to  structural  mounting  are  employed,  that  openings  at 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  which  may  create  a  path  for 
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Fio.  228.— Elevation  of   bus  compartments   of   the   Boston   Edison   Company 
power  house. 
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drafts,  be  avoided.  For  the  lower  voltages,  especially  2,200 
volts  and  below,  the  copper  connections  are  usually  very  heavy 
and  of  large  cross  section.  It  is  difficult  to  take  such  a  connec- 
tion through  a  wall  without  considerable  expense  and  local  heat- 
ing of  the  conductor,  except  by  means  of  an  opening  large  enough 
to  give  sufficient  insulation  of  air  around  the  conductor. 


Fig.  229. — Pl.an   and   elevation  of  bus   and  instrument   compartments   of   the 
Boston  Edison  Company  power  house. 

Figure  227  shows  a  section  and  Fig.  228  an  elevation  of  oil 
switch  cells  (form  H3)  and  busbar  and  instrument  compartments 
for  a  6,600-volt  plant  whose  control  panels  were  shown  in  Fig. 
219.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  in  that  arrangement  the 
generator  was  provided  with  one  main  and  two  selector  oil 
switches,  and  the  feeders  and  transformers  with  two  selector 
switches  earh.  The  two  oil  switches  of  Fig.  227,  mounted  back 
to  back,  arc  the  two  feeder  selector  switches  mentioned  above. 
The  two  inner  poles  are  connected  together,  and  the  feeders  run 
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out  from  this  common  connection.  Tlio  feeders  are  run  on  the 
basement  ceiHng  down  the  wall,  wiierc  series  transformers  are 
built  into  the  two  outer  legs.  (See  Fig.  229.)  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  transformers  arc  inserted  the  disconnecting  switches  which 


"NBjTM.'ioom 


join  the  transmission  line  to  the  station  apparatus.  The  entire 
equipment  on  the  wall  is  enclosed  in  brick  compartments.  The 
cables  are  conducted  through  the  walls  and  floors  in  bushings, 
and  the  three-conductor  cables  are  joined  to  the  three  single 
feeders  by  end  bells. 

In  Figs.  230  and  231  the  arrangement  of  oil-switch  cells  and 
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bus  and  instrument  compartments  of  the  Williamsburg  power 
station  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Raihvaj'  Company  is  shown. 
It  is  a  four-story  arrangement,  with  the  generator  and  feeder 
group  switches  on  the  fourth  mezzanine,  the  busbar  compart- 
ments on  the  third,  and  the  feeder,  motor,  and  tie  oil  switches  on 


A.C-1^<1>  (0  Ota, 


Fig.  232. — Cross  section  through  electric  galleries  of  a  large  station  for  2,200 
volts. 

the  second.  The  oil  switches  are  type  C  Westinghouse,  with 
terminals  on  the  back  of  the  cell.  The  series  transformers  on 
the  fourth  mezzanine  are  set  up  under  a  false  floor,  and  those 
on  the  second  in  compartments  on  the  back  of  the  oil  switches. 
The  shunt  transformers  for  the  generators  in  Fig.  230  are  set  up 
in  compartments  on  the  wall  of  the  third  mezzanine,  and  those 
for  the  feeder  group  switches  on  the  fourth  mezzanine  in  cells 
similar  to  oil-switch  cells.    Primary  fuses  are  mounted  separately 
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and  are  easily  disconnected  from  the  shunt  transformers.  Dis- 
connecting switches  are  also  provided  between  the  shunt  trans- 
formers and  the  high-tension  leads.  All  disconnecting  switches 
are  set  up  in  compartments  and  arc  operated  through  rectangular 
openings  on  the  front  side.  Notice  that  the  generator  and  motor 
cables,  as  well  as  the  potential  and  instrument  wires,  are  laid  in 
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Fio.  233. — Arrangement  of  lightning  protection  outside  the  stiiiinn  building  for 
a  110,000-volt  system. 

conduits  built  into  the  concrete  floors.  All  of  the  galleries  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  engine  room,  with  the  exception  of 
the  third,  which  has  a  glass-enclosed  platform  in  front  of  the 
main  switchboard  facing  the  engine-room  floor. 

Figure  232  is  an  arrangement  of  cells  for  a  2,200-volt  plant  of 
large  capacit3\  The  arrangement  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  a 
control-operating  division  situated  in  the  engine  room,  and  the 
other  a  high-tension  part  in  a  separate  room  outside  the  engine 
room.  Part  of  the  first  division  is  on  the  engine-room  floor, 
and  the  other  part  in  the  gallery.  That  on  the  floor  is  screened 
off  and  carries  the  field  rheostats,  their  operating  motors,  and  the 
exciter  buses.     In  the  gallery  are  mounted  the  instrument  posts, 
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couliol  pcck'sLalri,  and  Iho  switchbuard  for  contiuUiiig  tlie  (.■xciters, 
motors,  etc.  The  second  division  is  also  composed  of  a  basement 
and  gallery.  On  the  part  on  the  floor  all  the  oil  switches  are 
found,  and  the  busbar  compartments  are  situated  in  the  gallerj'. 
The  connections  are  made  by  copper  bars.  The  bus  compart- 
ments are  open  on  the  front  side,  and  the  overhanging  horizontal 
divisions  are  supported  by  concrete  pillars. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  engineers  that  all  instruments  and 
apparatus  requiring  special  cells  and  compartments  on  the 
difTcront  galleries  be  set  up  outside  the  station  so  as  to  do  away 
with  costlj'  construction,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  requisite 
conditions  for  safetj-  to  station  and  attendants.  Their  argument 
is  that  as  long  as  overhead  transmission  lines  are  left  unprotected 
by  barriers  or  special  enclosures,  even  though  they  carrj-  the  same 
e.m.f.  as  the  station  appUances,  this  station  apparatus  may  just 
as  well  be  set  up  in  similar  manner,  provided  it  is  properly  spaced 
and  so  arranged  that  accidental  contact  is  made  impossible. 
Such  devices  may  therefore  be  installed  overhead  hke  trans- 
mission lines,  with  proper  protection  against  snow  and  rain, 
etc.  (See  Chap.  XXVI,  Sub-stations.)  Figure  233  shows  such 
an  arrangement  with  the  lightning  protection  situated  outside 
the  station  building.  Note  the  mounting  of  buses  on  hanging 
insulators. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  distinction  has 
been  made  throughout  this  treatise  between  high  and  extra -high 
tensions.  Extra-high  or  highest  voltages  have  been  taken  as 
those  over  33,000  volts. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WALL  OUTLETS 

Bringing  high-tension  lines  into  stations  necessitates  carcfullj' 
constructed  wall  inlets  which  will  successfully  resist  weather  and 
electrical  influences.  When  designing  the  building  the  installa- 
tion of  these  inlets  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  proper 
provision  for  them  must  be  made,  for  otherwise  their  location 
relative  to  the  steel  work  and  the  position  of  the  machines  might 
be  undesirable.  It  is  impossible  to  state  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
covering  all  cases,  for  local  conditions  generally  determine  the 
wa\'S  and  means  for  solution.  C.  E.  Skinner  recommends  that 
the  following  points  be  looked  into  before  a  definite  arrangement 
is  decided  upon:' 

1.  Voltage  of  the  transmission  circuit. 

2.  The  climate  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be  operated. 

3.  The  size  and  insulation  of  the  high-tension  conductor. 

4.  The  kind  and  height  of  building  used. 

5.  The  conditions  of  approach  to  the  building  and  the  location 
of  the  apparatus  in  the  building  to  which  the  high-tension  line  is 
connected. 

After  these  points  have  been  investigated,  the  following 
requirements  must  be  met  by  a  proper  form  of  inlet. 

1.  It  must  maintain  proper  insulation  of  the  circuit  under 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal  atmospheric  and  electric  influences 
inside  and  outside  the  conductors. 

2.  Snow,  rain,  cold  air,  and  dust  must  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing, since  they  weaken  the  insulation  at  the  point  of  entrance, 
which  may  result  in  damaging  the  contents  of  the  building. 

3.  The  end  strains  of  the  line  must  be  taken  up  and  must  not 
be  transmitted  to  the  inlets.  Special  line  poles  and  supports 
with  insulators  outside  and  inside  the  station  take  up  this  strain 
and  serve  to  center  the  lines  in  the  inlet  openings. 

4.  The  construction  must  be  reliable,  simple,  and  cheap. 

»  C.  E.  Skinner:   "Methods  of  Bringing  High-tension  Conductors  into 
Buildings,"  Proc.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  July  1,  1903. 
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The  simplest  form  of  inlet  is  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  allow  enough  open  space  about  the  wire  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  an  arc  striking  across  to  the  walls  or  surrounding 
material.  The  opening  is  protected  against  snow,  rain,  etc., 
by  a  terra-cotta  pipe  sloping  outward  or  b.y  sufficient  extension  of 
the  roof  above.  Special  steel  or  wooden  hoods,  or  a  gallery 
built  around  the  opening  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  are  also 


Fig.  234. — Wall  outlet  with  a  terra-cotta  pipe. 


sometimes  used.  The  line  must  be  held  in  the  center  of  the  hole 
or  tube  to  keep  it  away  from  the  wall  or  side  of  the  tube,  which 
is  considered  as  ground.  The  above  arrangement  is  apphcable 
only  for  medium  tensions  up  to  15,000  volts  in  dry  and  warm 
climates.  For  15,000  volts  or  less  the  terra-cotta  pipe  is  closed 
on  the  station  side  by  one  or  two  glass  disks  with  holes.     (See 
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Fig.  234.)  In  this  case  the  pipe  must  be  of  a  diameter  which 
will  allow  a  sufficient  surface  insulation  of  the  glass  plate  against 
leakage,  which  might  otherwise  produce  grounding.  The 
insulation  at  the  inlet  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  line  itself,  as  otherwise  any  electric  disturbance  might  cause 


Fia.  23.1. — Wall  outlet  with  a  slab  of  insulation  material  and  insulating  tube 


an  arc  at  this  point  which  could  prove  disastrous  to  the  building. 
The  main  disadvantages  of  the  arrangement  are  fragility  of  the 
glass  plates,  opportunity  for  accumulation  of  dust  and  moisture, 
reducing  the  surface  insulation  of  the  plates,  access  for  birds  and 
insects  in  the  outer  part  of  the  pipe,  and,  above  all,  the  large 
diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  necessarj'  for  higher  voltages  and 
unfavorable  conditions. 

A  method  used  for  high  voltages  up  to  60,000  is  shown  in 
P'ig.  235.     A  long  insulating  glass  or  porcelain    tube  of  small 
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diameter  and  veiy  heavy  wall  is  placed  over  the  wire  and  passed 
through  a  slab  of  insulation  set  in  the  wall  of  the  building,  the 
whole  being  protected  from  driving  rain  by  an  extension  of  the 
roof  or  special  hood.  Both  tube  and  slab  should  be  of  fireproof 
material.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  securing  the  proper  insulating 
tubes.  Glass  and  porcelain  are  electrically  the  best  materials  for 
the  purpose,  but  on  account  of  their  lack  of  mechanical  strength 
even  the  difference  between  out-of-door  temperature  and  that 


Fig.  230. — Wall   bushings  for  44,000  volts  (Telluride  Power  Company.) 


inside  will  weaken  them.  For  this  reason  the  end  strain  must  be 
taken  up  outside  the  building  by  a  suitable  guide  pole.  Some- 
times two  or  three  glass  plates  are  used  and  the  tube  is  cemented 
through  them.  In  other  cases  the  glass  tube  is  fitted  into  a 
wooden  tube  of  paraffined  wood  and  this  is  set  into  wooden 
panels.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  used  in  iron  construc- 
tion. As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  use  of 
combustible  material  near  the  line. 

If  the  building  is  too  low  and  the  line  wires  must  be  carried  at  a 
considerable  elevation  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
building,  or  the  multigap  lightning  arresters  require  a  high  space 
for  setting  up,  a  tower  construction  may  be  necessary  for  the 
entrance  of  the  line.  Otherwise  the  inlet  is  the  same  as  through 
the  side  of  the  building.  There  are  any  number  of  different 
forms  of  inlets  in  use,  as  every  plant  and  manufacturing  concern 
devises  its  own  appliances  so  as  to  suit  local  conditions. 

Figure  236  shows  a  wall  bushing  used  by  the  Telluride  Power 
Company,  of  Provo,  Utah,  for  44,000-volt  lines.  It  consists  of 
a  set  of  concentric  fiber -conduit  tubes,  the  spaces  between  which 
are  filled  with  ozokerite,  while  the  ends  are  sealed  for  short  con- 
secutive spaces  with  chatterton  compound,  minerallac,  and  a 
very   brittle   asphaltum   compound,   to   prevent   the   ozokerite 
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Fio.  238. — Wall  insulator  for  13,200  volta  (H.  Thomas  &  Sons  Co.) 


Fio.  239. — Insulator  for  80,000  volts  (R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Co.) 
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from  oozing  out.  The  outer  end  is  covered  with  a  porcelain 
sleeve,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  into  a  sewer  pipe  in  the  wall. 
It  is  protected  against  weathering  by  a  steel  hood.  These 
hoods  were  found  to  be  too  expensive  and  cumbersome,  and  in 


Fig.  240. — Wall  insulator  (R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Co.). 

severe  storms  they  were  torn  away  together  with  lines  and  parts 
of  the  building.  It  therefore  became  desirable  to  obtain  some 
other  design  of  bushing  of  which  one  end  might  be  directly 


Fig.  241. — Wall  insulator  (R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Co.) 

exposed  to  the  weather,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
hood  protection,  and  that  might  be  adapted  to  the  walls  as 
well  as  to  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  might  be  of  such  insulat- 
ing strength  that  even  a  building  of  the  cheapest  sheet-iron 
construction  might  be  used  without  danger  from  break-down  by 
puncture;  and,  finally,  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  was  to  be 
less  than  for  the  devices  previously  used.  The  bushing  in  Fig. 
237  was  found  to  comply  with  all  these  requirements.     It  consists 
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of  a  porcelain  petticoat  and  a  glass  insulator  with  a  fiber  conduit, 
which  togctiier  constitute  the  mantle.  A  second  fiber-conduit 
cylinder  is  placed  inside  the  mantle.  The  spaces  arc  filled  out 
with  ozokerite,  and  in  the  center  is  laid  the  bare  No.  4  B.  &  S. 
copper  wire. 


Flo.  242.^Wall  insulator  (Locke  Manufacturing  Company). 

Figure  23S  shows  a  wall  insulator  for  13,200  volts  manufactured 
by  R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Company.  It  is  made  of  a  porcelain 
tube  cemented  into  a  porcelain  bushing  which  is  fitted  into  the 
opening  in  the  wall. 


Fio.  243. — Location  of  wall  insulators. 


Figure  239  shows  an  80,000-volt  insulator  of  the  same  make. 
A  long  porcelain  tube  is  cemented  into  a  shorter  one,  and  this  into 
a  porcelain  bushing  which  sits  in  a  tray-shaped  plate  fitted  into  the 
wall  opening.  The  surface  insulation  of  the  bushings  must  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  leakage. 
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Other  wall  inlets  for  different  voltages  of  the  same  make  are 
shown  in  Figs.  240  and  241. 

The  Locke  Insulator  Manufacturing  Company  produces  a  bush- 
ing consisting  of  concentric  porcelain  rings,  cemented  together, 


Fig.  244. — Roof  insulator  (R.  Thomas 
&  Sons  Co.) 


-Roof  insulator  (R. 
Thomas  &  Sons  Co.) 


making  them  thoroughly  substantial  mechanically.  The  number 
of  rings  depends  upon  the  voltage  of  the  line.  The  bushing 
and  settings  are  shown  in  Figs.  242  and  243.  The  bushing  is  set 
into  a  marble,  slate,  or  thoroughly  varnished  wooden  panel,  whose 
diameter  is  twice  that  of  the  outside  bushing  diameter.  A  second 
insulator  tube  is  often  fitted  into  the  bushing. 
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It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  truiisniis.sion 
line  in  through  the  roof,  in  which  case  extra  precautions  nmst  be 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture.  Figures 
244,   245,   and   246   show   roof  insulators  for  different  voltages 

manufactured  by  R.  Thomas 
&  Sons.  The  outside  line  must 
be  carried  on  the  roof  bj^ 
specially  built  supports. 

Figure  247  represents  a  floor 
l)ushing  for  33,000  volts.  The 
construction  of  floor  tubes  is 
comparatively  simple  since  the 
whole  insulator  is  kept  dry  and 
clean. 

Where  conditions  admit,  it  is 
always  best  to  bring  the  lines  in 
on  the  gable  end,  as  on  the 
other  ends  ice  and  snow  are  apt 
to  collect  and  damage  the 
bushings.     Drip  points  should 
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-Roof  insulator  (R.  Thomas 
&  Sons  Co.) 
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be  fa-stoned  on  the  line  near  the  bushings,  and  extra  guide  poles 
should  take  up  the  end  strain,  so  as  to  keep  it  away  from  the  bush- 
ing or  wall.  The  several  feeder  inlets  should  be  placed  far  enough 
apart  to  secure  adequate  fire  protection  and  easy  orientation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
CENTRAL  STATIONS 

In  distribution  systems  exceeding  a  certain  size  the  use  of  a 
single  d.c.  central  station  is  uneconomical.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  stated  in  Chaps.  X  and  XIII.  With  such  sj^stems  either 
one  of  two  methods  is  followed.  The  sj^stem  may  either  be 
divided  into  independent  districts,  each  with  its  own  isolated 
d.c.  plant,  or  the  power  generation  may  be  concentrated  in  one 
large  high-tension  a.c.  station  and  fed  to  sub-stations  where  it  is 
converted  to  low-tension  alternating  or  direct  current.  The 
choice  is  determined  by  local  conditions,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  latter  method  is  adopted. 

The  advantages  of  a  high-tension  a.c.  central  station  regardless 
of  the  kind  of  load  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  cost  per  kilowatt  of  the  large  units  entering  into 
the  construction  of  a  large  plant  is  lower  than  that  of  the  small 
units  of  a  small  a.c.  or  d.c.  station,  thereby  reducing  the  first  cost 
of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  given  service  and  reducing  the 
annual  ii.xed  charges  thereon. 

2.  A  large  plant  inherently  can  be  operated  more  economically 
than  a  small  one,  and  fin-ther,  the  large  plant  can  afford  to  intro- 
duce economies  which  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  small  one. 

3.  The  e.xistence  of  a  diversity  factor  whereby  one  kilowatt  of 
capacity  in  a  central  station  will  serve  a  combined  load  that  would 
take  considerably  more  than  one  kilowatt  if  each  part  of  that  com- 
bined load  were  to  be  served  separately. 

Comparing  a  large  central  station  suitable  for  delivering  power 
for  every  purpose  with  a  plant  of  the  size  that  an  individual  cus- 
tomer of  that  central  station  would  have  to  install,  if  he  supplied 
his  own  wants,  or  comparing  it  with  a  small  independent  district 
plant,  it  is  found  that  the  central-station  plant  will  be  very  much 
larger,  anywhere  from  tenfold  to  a  thousandfold,  possibly  even 
more.  However,  in  comparing  com.plete  plants  with  such  a 
difference  in  size,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  difference 
in  cost  that  would  be  indicated  by  comparing  difference  in  the 
356 
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cost  of  individual  parts  is  not  realized.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  large  plant  is  inherently  more  elaborate  than  the  small  one. 
A  large  plant  will  naturally  be  equipped  with  such  items  as  me- 
chanical stokers,  coal  and  ash  handling  machinery,  coal  bunkers 
and  storage  yards,  superheaters,  economizers,  condensers  with  all 
their  auxiliaries,  double  sets  of  busbars,  distant-control  electrically 
operated  switches,  heat-insulating  lagging  on  all  boilers  and 
steam  pipes,  feed-water  heaters,  water-softening  plant,  etc.,  some 
or  all  of  which  items  may  be  omitted  from  the  small  plant. 
Although  such  items  cause  an  increase  in  the  first  cost  of  the 
large  plant,  they  do  not  run  its  cost  up  as  much  per  kilowatt 
as  that  of  the  small  plant  not  equipped  with  these  refinements. 
In  the  large  plant  the  first  cost  of  these  items  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  operating  cost  which  their  use  will  save,  and  that 
fact  accounts  for  their  use.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  size  of 
the  plant  is  reduced,  the  point  is  approached  where  these  cost- 
saving  items  may  be  eliminated  one  by  one.  It  is  only  where 
power  is  reduced  in  relatively  large  quantiti<'S  that  these  vari- 
ous cost-saving  devices  will  pay. 

Another  saving  which  would  be  effected  by  concentrating 
power-producing  apparatus  at  a  single  point  instead  of  distribut- 
ing it  throughout  the  premises  of  the  various  customers  served 
or  throughout  the  independent  individual  small  districts  is  the 
tremendous  aggregate  saving  in  space.  As  the  size  of  the  units 
increases,  the  saving  in  space  occupied  becomes  marked. 

The  aggregate  saving  in  space  occupied  in  the  housing  of  a 
plant  and  in  the  auxiliary  equipment  will  amount  to  a  large  item, 
and  the  comparison  of  central-station  power  with  individual 
plants  will  result  in  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  first  cost  of 
the  former  compared  with  the  latter.  The  high-tension  system, 
furthermore,  makes  it  possible  to  locate  the  station  outside  of 
town  limits,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  suitable  and  cheap  build- 
ing sites  are  available. 

The  total  cost  of  power  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (1) 
Annual  fixed  charges  (interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  insurance) 
that  depend  upon  the  first  cost,  and  (2)  operating  costs  (fuel, 
labor,  repairs,  supplies,  and  superintendence)  that  are  almost 
entirely  independent  of  the  first  cost.  The  proportion  in  which 
fixed  charges  enter  total  power  costs  is  usually  somewhere  between 
30  and  60  per  cent.,  being  smaller  with  small  plants. 

The  first  matter  that  recjuires  attention  as  the  size  increases  is 
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usually  the  aiatter  of  fuel  saving.  In  large  plants  the  cost  of 
fuel  usually  amounts  to  somewhere  between  50  and  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  operating  expense.  In  plants  of  small  output  the  fuel 
bill  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  total,  not  at  all  because  of 
better  economy,  but  because  the  other  expenses,  such  as  labor, 
superintendence,  etc.,  go  down  more  slowly  than  does  fuel  as  the 
plant  size  increases.  The  use  of  condensing  apparatus,  super- 
heaters and  economizers  affects  the  fuel  economy  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  purchase  of  fuel  under  specifications  is  a  refinement  in  fuel 
practice  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  supply.  It  is  only  such  plants 
as  use  fuel  in  large  quantities  that  can  avail  themselves  of  this 
method  of  fuel  purchase. 

In  the  large  plant  it  is  possible  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices  that  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  the  small  plant.  The 
mechanical  stoker  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  devices. 
Not  only  does  it  save  labor,  but  it  also  gives  ability  to  force 
boilers  to  a  point  not  possible  with  hand  firing.  The  amount 
of  boiler  equipment  necessary  during  peaks  is  therefore  affected. 

The  use  of  automatic  machinery  to  handle  the  coal  from  the 
coal  pile  to  the  grates  and  the  application  of  ash-removal  appli- 
ances as  labor-saving  devices  are  also  particularly  limited  to 
large  power  plants. 

Another  item  of  economy  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  large 
plant,  but  is  prohibited  to  the  small  one,  is  that  of  adjusting  the 
apparatus  to  the  load  to  be  carried.  A  large  plant  usually  is 
equipped  with  a  comparatively  large  number  of  units  and  can 
operate  them  so  that  the  units  are  run  near  their  maximum  econ- 
omy point.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  plant  is  usually  equipped 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  units  and  must  often  run  a  unit 
considerably  larger  than  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  load  and 
consequently  operate  it  at  a  relatively  low  point  on  its  economy 
curve. 

The  large  plant  can  afford  to  insure  itself  against  a  coal  miners' 
strike  by  installing  a  coal  storage  yard,  and  to  insure  itself 
against  electrical  breakdowns  by  spare  units,  spare  cables,  and  a 
double  set  of  busbars,  refinements  that  would  be  entirely  out  of 
reach  of  the  individual  small  plant.  The  maintenance  expenses 
in  general  are  lower,  and  when  repairs  must  be  made  these  may  be 
accomplished  with  greater  safety  and  reliability  and  at  a  smaller 
cost. 
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A  diversity  factor  might  be  defined  as  the  advantage  in  capac- 
ity which  is  secured  by  the  large  plant  serving  many  different 
kinds  of  loads  over  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  many  plants 
that  wovdd  be  required  to  serve  each  individual  part  of  this  load 
separately.  Not  only  is  the  large  plant  cheaper  per  kilowatt  than 
the  small  one,  but  also  the  large  station  does  not  have  to  have 
SIS  many  kilowatts  of  capaeitj'  installed  to  take  care  of  a  given 
aggregate  load  as  would  individual  plants  for  taking  care  of  the 
same  service. 

There  are  two  arguments  that  may  be  urged  against  the  central- 
station  method  of  supply.  The  first  is  that  the  central  station 
requires  the  addition  of  a  high-tension  transmitting  and  low- 
tension  distributing  system  with  the  necessar}'  sub-stations  before 
its  customers  can  be  supplied,  and  the  cost,  upkeep,  and  losses  in 
this  transmitting  and  distributing  system  must  be  considered 
to  make  the  central  station  comparable  with  the  individual  small 
plant.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  imagine  a  condition  where  the 
cost  and  losses  of  transmission  and  distribution  would  make  the 
central-station  supplj-  more  expensive  than  that  of  an  isolated 
plant,  but  this  would  mean  that  it  had  gone  beyond  its  proper 
radius.  The  advantages  of  the  central  station  are  so  great  that 
the  utmost  additions  ijjthe  way  of  transmission  and  distribution, 
which  still  allow  good  regulation  are  not  so  costly  as  to 
permit  isolated  plants  to  compete. 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  isolated  plant  is  that 
during  the  season  heating  is  required  the  steam  may  be  used 
twice,  once  for  power  and  the  exhaust  later  for  heating.  In 
general,  however,  a  separate  heating  arrangement  coupled  with 
the  supply  of  the  central  station  will  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
centralization  of  power  production. 

The  location  of  an  a.c.  station  is  governed  by  the  same  con- 
siderations that  were  found  to  apply  to  d.c.  plants,  with  the 
exception  that  not  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  location  with 
respect  to  the  load  center.  The  main  points  to  be  investigated 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Accessibility,  (a)  for  delivery  of  coal  and  removal  of  cinders; 
(6)  for  delivery  of  heavy  machinery;  (c)  for  connections  to  mains- 
(d)  for  officials  and  workmen. 

2.  Proximity  of  water  for  condensing  and  boiler  feeding. 

3.  Stability  of  foundations.  If  an  artificial  pile  or  concrete 
foundation  must  be  made,  the  initial  cost  is  materially  increased. 
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4.  Isolation  to  secure  freedom  from  causing  nuisance  by  noise, 
vibrations,  smoke,  dirt,  fuel,  carting,  etc. 

5.  Facility  of  extension,  which  includes  the  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing adjacent  ground  or  future  extensions. 

The  method  of  operation  of  a  hydro-electric  system  and  the 
lay-out  of  the  system  depend  upon  many  factors,  some  of  which 
are  the  relative  importance,  the  number  and  the  relation  of  each 
of  the  different  power  stations  in  the  system  to  the  whole  system, 
the  location  and  character  of  the  load,  the  number  and  capacities 
and  locations  of  the  steam  reserve  stations,  and,  in  general, 
whether  the  high-tension  hne  is  a  purely  transmission  line,  a 
high-tension  distribution  circuit,  or  both. 

With  water-power  stations  the  choice  of  building  site  is  deter- 
mined by  the  topography,  which  must  be  such  as  to  give  inlet  and 
exit  of  water  with  minimum  loss  of  head,  the  shortest  feasible 
penstock,  and  the  greatest  security  from  variation  of  head.  It 
must  also  afford  security  from  floods,  possibility  for  extensions, 
and  easy  access  for  overhead  lines. 

The  normal  conditions  of  operation  are  determined  largely  by 
the  capacities  of  the  different  generating  stations  belonging  to 
the  same  system,  by  the  water  conditions,  and  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  load  curves  to  be  met.  Practically  no  hydro-electric 
development  of  great  size  with  the  capacity  of  installed  apparatus 
above  rating  at  minimum  stream  flow  is  attempted  without  a 
steam  station  on  the  same  system.  This  steam  station  may 
serve  any  one  or  all  of  three  purposes:  First,  as  an  auxiliary 
station  to  be  used  at  periods  of  low  water;  second,  as  a  reserve  in 
case  of  interruptions;  and  third,  as  a  regulating  station  to  take 
care  of  the  variations  in  the  load  with  the  hydro-electric  plant 
running  at  constant  output. 

The  normal  problems  of  operation,  such  as  starting  up  the 
whole  system,  paralleling  the  generators  and  the  power  stations 
of  the  system  and  properly  dividing  the  load  among  them,  putting 
units  into  service  previous  to  the  demand  of  load  conditions, 
regulating  the  voltage  for  the  proper  distributing  points,  con- 
necting the  high-tension  hues,  and,  in  general,  so  manipulat- 
ing the  generating,  transforming  and  switching  apparatus  as 
to  deliver  the  desired  load  at  the  distributing  centers,  with  the 
desired  characteristics  at  the  maximum  degree  of  reliability, 
are  met  only  after  a  careful  study  of  what  is  wanted,  by 
so  laying  out    the    power-station    system   of  connection,    the 
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apparatus,  and  the  transmission  lines  as  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object. 

In  deciding  upon  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  units  in  a 
station  the  combination  of  the  water-wheel  and  the  generator 
must  necessarily  be  considered  together.  Besides  hydraulic 
conditions  and  the  limitations  of  the  water-wheel  design  it  is 
governed  by  the  load  factor,  the  nature  of  the  load,  the  reserve 
capacity,  the  reliability  and  flexibility  of  the  service,  etc.  The 
units  should  be  operated  as  near  full  load  as  possible,  and  new 
units  preferably  should  be  started  as  the  load  increases  instead  of 
utilizing  overload  capacities.  Where  sudden  overloads  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  come  on  the  sj-stem  for  short  periods  it  is 
necessary  to  have  wheel  capacity  sufficient  to  care  for  them. 
Single  units  are  never  desirable  except  for  multiple-plant  sj'stems, 
in  which  case  the  necessary  reserve  can  be  obtained  from  other 
stations.  For  a  single-plant  sj'stem  the  number  of  units  prefer- 
ably should  not  be  less  than  four,  but  above  this  number  should 
be  governed  by  the  limit  in  design,  considered  both  from  a 
technical  and  an  economical  point  of  view.  With  a  small  number 
of  large  units  the  first  cost,  the  maintenance  charge,  and  the 
necessary  floor  space  are  reduced,  and  the  efficiency  is  also 
usually  better  than  for  a  large  number  of  smaller  units. 

There  are  some  cases  where  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
energ}'  has  attracted  industries  to  such  centers,  a  notable  example 
of  which  is  Niagara  Falls.  The  cause,  however,  which  has  been 
active  in  locating  these  industries  at  the  Falls  has  not  been 
exclusively  cheap  electric  energy,  but  it  has  been  the  combination 
of  this  essential  element  with  unexcelled  transportation  facilities 
by  both  land  and  water  and  the  presence  of  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
suming population  of  the  United  States  within  a  comparatively 
short  radius.  The  position  held  by  the  developments  at  Niagara 
is,  of  course,  unusual.  For  the  most  part,  hydraulic  power  is 
found  in  remote  localities  which,  owing  to  topographical  and  other 
adverse  conditions,  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ideal  manufacturing  sites.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
water  power  generally  is  subject  to  limitations  as  to  location,  and 
if  energy  generated  from  waterfalls  is  to  become  available  for 
industrial  uses,  it  usually  means  electrical  transmission  over  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance.  With  a  given  percentage  of  profit 
the  distance  that  may  economically  intervene  between  the  point 
of  generation  and  that  of  utilization  depends  principally  upon 
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the  total  amouut  of  energy  that  may  be  marketed,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  unit  price  that  may  be  obtained  through  its 
sale. 

A  comparison  drawn  between  a  steam-driven  power  plant  and 
a  hydro-electric  plant  shows  the  limitations  and  advantages  of 
one  or  the  other  system. 

While  the  reliability  factor  of  the  generating  and  receiving 
machinery  of  a  water-power  plant  is  equal  to  or  better  than  that 
of  its  competitors,  and  while  transmission  construction  has  attained 
a  substantial  basis,  reliability  of  the  latter  being  much  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  duplicate  lines,  yet  where  it  is  necessary  to  transmit 
energy  uninterruptedly  over  long  distances  reliability  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  should  receive  careful  attention.  To  insure  this 
reliability  large  expenditures  in  reserve  equipment  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  transmission  system  are  regarded  as  a  necessarj' 
adjunct  to  any  well-planned  enterprise. 

If  energy  from  remote  waterfalls  is  to  compete  successfully 
through  the  medium  of  electrical  transmission  with  energj'  locally 
generated,  one  of  the  chief  essentials  is  that  the  former  shall  be 
generated  a  nd  transmitted  in  large  quantities.  The  nature  of 
power  loadas  measured  by  load  factor  forms  quite  an  important 
element  in  determining  the  value  of  h3^dro-electric  energy  as 
compared  with  energy  generated  in  steam-electric  plants.  In 
large  steam-driven  electric  plants  operating  at  load  factors 
with  a  value  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent,  or  below  it  is  the 
rule  to  find  that  this  method  of  energy  production  outstrips  its 
hj'dro-electric  competitor  in  the  matter  of  cost.  However,  as  the 
load  factor  increases  above  a  certain  value  hydro-electric  energy 
shows  up  to  better  advantage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  hydro-electric  energy  is  practically  fixed  and  independent 
of  the  amount  used,  whereas  in  the  case  of  steam-produced  power 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  operating  expenses  depends  upon 
the  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  employees 
required  for  the  operation  of  hj-dro-electric  plants,  together  with 
their  freedom  from  difficulties  of  fuel  supply  incident  to  strikes, 
freight  congestion  etc.,  steam-electric  energy  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  hydro-electric  energy  in  the  ability  to  supply  non- 
interrupted  service.  Large  investments  in  fuel  are  therefore 
necessary  to  tide  steam-power  plants  over  an  emergencj'-  hke 
a  fuel  famine.     This  need  of  steam  plants  for  comparatively  large 
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amounts  of  working  capital  as  compared  with  hydro-electric 
plants  gives  the  latter  quite  a  strategic  position  as  compared  with 
the  former  and  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  particularly  in 
times  of  financial  stringency. 

Quite  an  advantageous  operating  characteristic  of  a  water- 
power  plant  compared  with  a  steam-engine  plant  is  the  relatively 
large  increase  in  gross  receipts  that  is  possible  without  a 
corresponding  increaf<e  in  operating  expenses. 

Owing  to  the  relativeh^  large  proportion  of  total  investment  in 
hj'dro-electric  enterprises  devoted  to  construction  of  more  or  less 
permanent  nature  as  compared  with  the  equivalent  steam  plalets 
the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  set  aside  annually  to  cover  depre- 
ciation of  plants  of  the  former  type  ranges  probably  from  not 
more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  that  required  for  plants  of  the 
latter  class. 

The  measure  of  success  which  hydro-clcctric  energy  will 
meet  in  competition  with  steam  energy  locallj'  produced  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  price  of  steam  fuel  in  the  locality  in 
question,  together  with  the  possible  economies  attending  its  use. 
Our  principal  fuels  are  wood,  oil,  and  coal.  Wood  is  no  longer 
taken  into  consideration,  and  oil,  although  used  quite  extensively 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  of  limited  occurrence  and  may 
cease  to  be  an  important  element  as  a  source  of  energy.  Coal  is 
therefore  the  chief  remaining  steam  fuel,  and  as  it  advances  in 
cost  hj-dro-electric  energy  furnished  under  proper  conditions 
promises  well  to  hold  its  own  with  energy  generated  from  this 
most  important  combustible. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  generating  station  is  the 
exciter  system.  The  capacity  of  the  exciter  units  designated  for  a 
complete  station,  the  proper  division  of  the  required  exciter 
capacity  into  several  units,  a.s  well  as  the  method  of  drive,  the 
arrangement  and  connections  of  the  different  units  and  their 
voltage  regulation,  are  all  factors  which  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  and  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  capacity  of  the  exciters  should  be  sufficient  to  excite  all 
the  synchronous  apparatus  in  the  station  when  these  machines 
are  operating  at  their  maximum  load  and  at  the  true  operating 
power  factor.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  excitation  when 
the  machines  are  operating  at  unity  power  factor,  becau-se  the 
excitation  required  at  lower  power  factors  is  considerably  higher 
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than  at  unity  power  factor.  Exciters  are  generally  designed 
for  a  25  per  cent.,  two-hour  overload  rating,  and  by  providing 
exciters  with  a  combined  normal  capacity  equal  to  the  excitation 
required  for  all  the  synchronous  machines  in  the  .station  when 
operating  at  the  maximum  load,  sufficient  margin  will  be  left  for 
operating  auxiliary  apparatus. 

A  125-volt  excitation  pressure  has  been  considered  standard 
for  moderate-size  installations,  while  for  larger  plants  a  250-voIt 
exciter  system  will  generally  be  found  more  economical. 

Different  means  are  accepted  to  produce  the  exciter  current. 
Almost  all  exciters  are  now  of  the  direct-connected  type.  They 
may  be  driven  coupled  with  the  main  generator,  or  by  separate 
motive  power  (steam  or  water-turbine),  or  by  motors. 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  advantages  obtained  from  the 
use  of  direct-coupled  exciters  with  water-wheel  or  steam-turbine 
generators,  especially  where  generator  speeds  conform  to  standard 
exciter  speed.  Among  them  may  be  cited  simpHcity  of  operation 
and  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  amount  of  wiring  and 
exciter  switch  connections.  In  some  cases  additional  building 
facilities  will  be  required  to  accommodate  the  greater  length  of  the 
complete  generating  unit.  But  as  we  seldom  know  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  the  generating  station,  and  therefore  the  number  and 
probably  the  future  size  of  the  generators,  there  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion against  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  direct-connected  exciters, 
because  the  initial  desire  for  simplicity  may  result  ultimately  in 
complication.  Furthermore,  trouble  with  a  direct-connected 
exciter  may  involve  the  shutting  down  of  a  large  unit  at  a  time 
when  its  capacity  is  greatly  needed.  With  a  few  generating  units 
in  the  station  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  when  using  the  direct- 
connected  exciter  to  give  each  exciter  a  rating  equal  to  twice 
that  required  for  one  generating  unit,  or  additional  excitation 
arrangements  must  be  provided. 

The  system  which  seems  to  be  most  favored  from  an  operating 
point  is  one  in  which  the  excitation  is  obtained  from  a  common 
source  consisting  of  as  few  exciters  as  possible.  Three  units  are 
then  generally  provided,  two  of  these  being  used  normally  and  the 
third  one  being  held  in  reserve.  The  two  exciters  used  for  normal 
operation  are  usually  motor-driven,  while  the  third  one  is  driven 
either  by  a  water-wheel  or  by  a  steam  turbine  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Until  now  the  motor-driven  exciter  has  been  supplied  from  the 
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a.c.  generating  sj-stem.  Great  objection,  however,  has  been 
raised  against  taking  feeding  current  from  the  sj^stera,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  any  short-circuit  miiy  cause  the  driving  motor  to 
drop  out  of  step  and  thus  cause  a  shut-down.  Another  objection 
against  feeding  the  motor  of  the  electricallj^  driven  exciter  from 
the  main  Hne  has  been  brought  out  in  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
hirge  systems.  Where  several  large  machines  are  operating  in 
parallel,  with  exciter  and  other  small  auxiliary  machines  operated 
from  the  system,  the  loads  are  necessarily  small,  the  current 
transformers  operating  the  relays  are  of  small  capacity,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  protection  against 
trouble  on  these  auxiliary  circuits. 

To  avoid  these  objections  C.  W.  Stone'  recommends  for  a 
st«am-drivcn  power  house  the  use  of  a  non-condensing  turbine 
unit  with  a  low-voltage  generator,  which  should  supply,  inde- 
pendent Ij'  of  the  main  sj'stcm,  all  the  electrically  driven  aux- 
iliary machines  such  as  circulating  pumps,  exciters,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  larger  stations  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  two  of  these 
low-voltage  generator  units.  As  an  emergency  connection  with 
this  exciter  system,  transformers  could  be  installed  so  that  the 
auxiliaries  could  be  operated  from  the  main  system  if  necessary. 
This  connection  would  probably  be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  feeder  going  out  from  the  station.  The  protective 
device,  therefore,  could  be  made  as  reliable  as  those  on  any  of  the 
feeder  circuits. 

In  some  of  the  latest  hj'dro-electric  developments  each  of  the 
generator  units  is  provided  with  a  small  motor-driven  exciter  set  of 
a  capacity  corresponding  to  that  required  by  each  generator. 
The  terminals  are  connected  directly  to  the  generator  field. 
The  motors  of  the  various  exciter  sets  are  fed,  in  line  with  the 
proposition  of  C.  W.  Stone,  by  one  or  two  low-voltage  generators 
driven  by  independent  water-wheels,  with  the  additional  emer- 
gency connection  through  transformers  to  the  main  line. 

Where  separate  exciters  are  operated  for  each  generator  and 
these  exciters  are  not  operated  in  parallel,  the  regulators  can  be 
used  for  preventing  wattless  cross-currents  flowing  between  the 
generators.  This  is  accomplished  by  installing  current  trans- 
formers for  each  generator  and  cortnecting  them  90  deg.  out  of 
phase  with  the  potential  transformer,  so  that  cross-currents  which 

>C  W.  Stone:  "Some  Problems  in  Central  Station  and  Sub-station 
Operation  "  General  Electric  Review,  June,  1912. 
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tend  to  flow  between  the  generators  will  be  reduced  by  the  regu- 
lator action  which  tends  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  excitation 
of  the  units  as  required. 

Storage  batteries  are  very  often  used  to  supply  exciting  current 
in  emergencies.  They  are  controlled  through  a  booster  by  means 
of  an  automatic  regulator  which  keeps  the  exciter  bus  at  constant 
potential. 

In  any  large  up-to-date  installation  a  great  number  of  auto- 
matic appliances  will  be  found.  From  boiler  room  to  feeders,  the 
control  and  handling  of  large  outputs  implies  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  to  cut  down  operating  expenses  whenever  possible 
without  impairing  the  efficienc}^  of  the  service.  In  very  large 
plants  the  appliances  of  this  sort  will  include  circuit  breakers  and 
oil  switches,  potential  regulators,  boosters  and  batteries,  motor- 
operated  circulation  pumps,  etc.  Another  class  of  devices  serves 
to  indicate  the  conditions  existing  in  the  station  apparatus. 
Signal  lamps,  for  instance,  are  used  to  show  whether  the  oil 
switches  are  open  or  closed,  which  of  the  exciters  is  in  service, 
or  what  set  of  busbars  or  feeders  is  in  circuit.  In  the  same  way 
automatic  telltales  serve  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  operator 
to  the  temperature  of  the  transformers  or  to  the  height  of  the 
water  level  in  the  boilers.  When  an  overload  switch  opens 
that  fact  is  announced  in  the  same  way.  Automatic  steam-engine 
cut-offs  and  speed-limiting  devices  are  important  protective 
appliances.  When  it  is  desired  to  start  or  stop  an  engine, 
generator,  exciter,  etc.,  communication  between  switchboard 
attendant  and  boiler  engine  room  is  facilitated  by  whistles, 
gongs,  telephones,  speaking  tubes,  and  illuminated  letter  signs. 
Sluicegates,  engine  and  turbine  governors,  steam  and  water 
inlet  valves,  as  well  as  field  rheostats  and  generator  field  switches, 
can  be  operated  electrically,  from  the  switchboard. 

Where  many  different  power  plants,  as  in  a  hydro-electric 
system,  are  attached  to  a  common  high-tension  transmission 
line  or  to  the  low-tension  distributing  circuits,  the  direction 
for  operating  the  different  stations  and  apparatus  come  from 
a  central  source,  where  the  chief  operator  has  before  him  a 
diagram  of  the  station  and  information  regarding  the  capacities 
of  the  generators  in  use  arid  the  magnitudes  of  the  loads  at 
the  different  places  of  distribution.  The  successful  operation  of 
such  a  large  and  complicated  system  is  therefore  intimately 
connected  with  the  means  which  are  provided  for  communication. 
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. The  use  of  tlic  telephone  service  is  especially  iiupoitaut  at  times 
of  electric  disturbances,  or  when  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
that  communication  may  be  interrupted,  and  for  this  reason  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  routing  and  erection  of 
these  circuits. 

High-tension  switching  under  load  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
but  where  necessary,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  disturbances  resulting  therefrom  as  explained  in 
Chap.  XX.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  as 
large  a  condenser  capacity  as  possible  left  in  position  behind 
the  switching  point  to  absorb  the  electrical  disturbances.  As  a 
rule  low-tension  switching  is  preferable  as  this  avoids  steep-wave- 
front  phenomena. 

For  instance,  in  energizing  a  line,  it  is  preferable  to  connect  the 
dead  line  to  the  dead  step-up  transformer  and  then  connect,  by 
low-tension  switches,  the  line  and  transformer  to  the  generator 
rather  than  to  connect  the  transformer  alone  to  the  generator  and 
then  switch  the  Une  onto  the  high-tension  winding  of  the 
transformer.  Of  course,  in  this  case  it  would  be  still  better  to 
connect  the  line,  the  step-up  transformer,  and  the  generator 
together  while  the  whole  system  is  dead,  and  then  bring  it  up 
gradually  to  full  potential  by  the  excitation  of  the  generator. 

In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  a  high-tension  switch  in  a 
loaded  line,  the  circuit  should  if  possible  first  be  paralleled  with 
another  before  opening  the  switch. 

When  the  switching  is  done  on  the  low-tension  side  of  the 
transformer  both  in  the  generating  station  and  the  sub-station 
the  switches  in  the  former  are  equipped  with  invcrse-time- 
limit  relays  and  the  switches  in  the  latter  with  reverse-power 
relays. 

In  order  to  make  the  right  selection,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  final  installation  be  carefully  considered  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  capacity  which  must  be  controlled.  It  is  also  very 
important  that  the  essential  features  of  switchboard  design  and 
arrangement  be  well  worked  out  before  the  station  design  is 
settled  whenever  the  switchboard  control  involves  ducts,  con- 
duits or  other  arrangement  for  cables,  special  provision  for  floor 
beams  and  supporting  structures  or  masonry,  line  outlets  or 
any  other  structural  details. 

In  alternating-direct  current  systems  the  cost  of  sub-stations 
and  feeders  is  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Under  the 
discussion  of  d.c.  plants  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  increase  in 
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the  service  voltage  materially  reduces  the  expense  for  the  copper 
transmission  lines.  This  applies  to  an  even  greater  extent  to 
a.c.-d.c.  systems  such  as  traction  systems  when  the  d.c.  service 
voltage  of  the  sj^stem  supplied  requires  to  be  raised.  A  larger 
service  voltage,  therefore,  with  the  same  line  drop  will  give  a 
greater  length  of  line ;  that  is,  if  the  line  drop  is  fixed,  any  increase 
in  the  service  voltage  makes  possible  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  distance  between  sub-stations.  If  the  load  increases  directly 
as  the  length  of  the  line,  then  the  distance  between  sub-stations 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  transmission  line  will  vary 
directly  as  the  increase  in  service  voltage,  the  line  drop  having  the 
same  value  in  all  cases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  is  extended 
and  the  load  remains  constant,  then  the  distance  between  the 
sub-stations  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  voltage  increases. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  the  true  value  is  the  average  of  the 
two  extremes;  that  is,  if  the  voltage  is  doubled  the  distance  be- 
tween sub-stations  is  tripled,  and  with  three  times  the  voltage  the 
distance  will  be  five  times  as  great.  It  therefore  becomes  evident 
that  if  in  traction  systems  a  high  d.c.  voltage  is  used,  the  number 
of  sub-stations  is  reduced  and  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion is  afforded. 

In  Chap.  XIII  there  are  enumerated  a  number  of  considera- 
tions which  apply  to  the  design  of  switching  arrangements. 
Point  5  states  that  the  choice  of  units  is  determined  by  the  size 
and  kind  of  service  required  of  the  machines.  Under  the  heading 
of  "kind  of  service"  we  have  the  following  classification: 

1.  Direct-current  feeding  for  street  or  interurban  railways. 
This  implies  an  a.c.  central  station  with  sub-stations.  The 
service  voltage  may  be  either  low  (500  to  600  volts)  or  high 
(1,000  to  1,200  volts),  and  the  a.c.  may  be  converted  either  by 
synchronous  converters  or  motor-generator  sets. 

2.  Alternating-current  single-phase  traction  service  with  a.c. 
central  station  and  sub-stations.  The  high  tension  is  trans- 
formed to  a  service  voltage  of  from  2,100  to  2,300.  Motor-gener- 
ator sets  are  sometimes  used  to  change  the  frequency,  phase  or 
voltage  of  the  supplied  cui-rent  to  suit  the  required  conditions. 

3.  Alternating-current  series  lighting  systems  for  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps,  with  central-station  and  constant-current 
transformers.  The  primary  voltage  of  the  transformers  is  1,100 
to  2,200,  and  that  of  the  secondaries  depends  upon  the  number  of 
lamps  connected  to  them  in  series. 
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4.  Power  distribution  at  110  to  220  volts  or  500  volts,  alternat- 
ing or  direct  current.  Direct-current  power  distribution  is 
analogous  to  case  1.  The  direct  current  may  also  be  supplied 
through  mercury  rectifiers.  Alternating-current  distribution  is 
analogous  to  case  2. 

5.  Three-wire  sj-stem,  requiring  central  station  and  sub-sta- 
tions. Motor-generator  sets  or  synchronous  converters  are  used 
for  converting  the  a.c.  into  d.c.  The  service  voltage  is  110-220 
or  250-500. 

In  any  of  the  above  cases  transformer  banks  maj'  be  used  in 
the  central  station  to  step  up  for  high  tensions  for  long-distance 
transmission.  Where  direct  current  is  delivered,  the  sub-stations 
are  equipped  sometimes  with  storage  batteries  which  are  kept  as 
reserve  or  to  be  used  in  service  during  a  part  of  each  day.  (See 
Chap.  V.)  The  converter  and  transformer  stations  may  be 
located  in  the  central  station  itself  or  in  separate  buildings,  or  they 
may  be  portable.  The  transformers  for  a.c.  service  are  often 
put  on  poles  or  the  sides  of  buildings  near  the  places  of  consump- 
tion.    (See  Chap.  XXVI.) 

The  matter  of  size  of  units  for  a  given  total  station  rating  is 
decided  by  the  kind  of  load  and  the  cost  of  reserves.  In  the  case 
of  a  generating  station  feeding  into  an  underground  system  of  a 
given  length  there  exists  a  minimum  value  as  regards  the  output 
of  the  smallest  generating  unit.  It  is  unsafe  to  drop  below  this 
value,  lest  we  produce  resonance  of  the  fundamental  frequency. 
The  following  data  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  installations 
in  actual  service: 


.Size  of  Units  for  GrvEN  Sizk  hf  Station 


Required  kw. 

Unita 

Reserve 

1,000 

Two 

500 

One 

500 

2,000 

Three 

800 

One 

500 

3,000 

Four 

800 

One 

800 

5,000 

f  One 
I  Three 

1 

8001 
,500/ 

One 

1,500 

7,000 

Two 

3 

,500 

One 

3,500 

10,000 

Thrrc 

3 

,.500 

One 

3,500 

Still  larger  stations  employ  units  of  5,000,  8,000,  10,000,  15,000 
up  to  20,000  and  25,000  kw.,and  even  in  the  near  future  there  will 

24 
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be  units  of  30,000  kva.  in  use.  For  all  of  the  material  of  a  high- 
tension  distribution  system,  viz.,  generators,  transformers, 
motors  and  cables,  there  are  proposed  as  safety  coefficients  the 
values  given  in  the  following  table: 


Volts 

Coeff. 

Volts 

Coeff. 

Volts 

Coeff. 

Volts 

Coeff. 

2,000 

4.7 

4,500 

4.0 

7,000 

3.5 

12,000 

3.0 

2,500 

4.5 

5,000 

3.9 

8,000 

3.4 

13,000 

2.9 

3,000 

4.3 

5,500 

3.8 

9,000 

3.3 

14,000 

2.8 

3,500 

4.2 

6,000 

3.7 

10,000 

3.2 

15,000 

2.7 

4,000 

4.1 

6,500 

3.6 

11,000 

3.1 

17,000 
19,000 

2.6 
2.5 

These  coefficients  represent  the  relation  between  normal 
pressure  and  that  which  may  be  applied  instantaneously  to  the 
material  without  breaking  it  down.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
break-down  resistance  between  the  winding  and  the  frame,  but 
between  the  wires  of  the  windings.  For  cables  these  safety 
coefficients  are  understood  to  apply  between  the  conductors  or 
between  one  conductor  and  the  armor. 

The  minimum  pressure  for  a  given  system  below  which  it  is 
impossible  to  go  is  determined  by  the  distance  of  transmission 
and  the  drop  of  potential  allowed  in  the  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  choice  must  also  be  guided  by  the  maximum  surge  tension 
produced  by  a  sudden  change  in  pressure.  The  maximum  surge 
tension  produced  theoretically  in  the  alternators  can  be  shown  to 
be  almost  independent  of  the  normal  pressure  of  the  machine 
and  to  approach  the  value  of  150,000  volts.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  values  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  combination  of  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  viz.,  an  absolutely  instantaneous  break  of 
a  short-circuit  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  current  is  at  its 
maximum;  but  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  even  under  less 
difficult  conditions  there  may  be  built  up  surge  tensions  which 
are  nmch  higher  than  the  pressure  which  the  machines  are  able 
to  withstand.  This  mentioned  fixed  value  of  the  surge  tension, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  machines,  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  far  less  dangerous  to  employ  high-tension  alternators  than 
generators  of  medium  voltage. 

If  we  adopt  the  foregoing  values  as  coefficients  of  safety,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  for  each  voltage  there  is  a  certain  output  of  the 
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generating  station  which  must  not  be  exceeded  to  prevent  the 
surge  tension  from  rising  to  a  dangerous  value;  or  converselj% 
tluit  for  a  given  output  of  the  generating  station  there  exists  a 
definite  minimum  value  of  the  working  pressure.  The  following 
table  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  voltages  and  outputs 
per  phase  arrived  at  bj'  this  method : 


1 

Volu        I     Value 

Volta 

Value         Volu 

Value 

Volu 

Value 

2.000             70.000 
2.500           104.000 
3.000           140,000 
3.500           186.000 
4.000           235.000 

4,500 
5.000 
5.500 
0.000 
6.500 

j 
285,000        7,000 
345,000  '     8,000 
400.000        9,000 
465,000      10.000 
.')20.000      11,000 

580,000 

730,000 

890.000 

1 .  050 .  000 

1.200,000 

12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
17.000 
19,000 

1,370.000 
1 , 500 , 000 
1,700,000 
1,800,000 
2,200.000 
2,000.000 

The  absolute  value  of  the  surge  tension  decreases  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  voltage,  but  the  relative  value  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  voltage,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
employ  as  high  a  voltage  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  alter- 
nators constructed  with  windings  from  which  the  air  has  not  been 
expelled  very  quickly  deteriorate  through  the  formation  of 
ozone  and  are  also  less  safe  if  the  voltage  is  too  high. 

The  voltage  of  the  system  determines  the  spacing  of  the  various 
members  of  the  arrangement  and  influences  the  size  and  the  type 
of  the  oil  switch  chosen.  Moreover,  it  has  certain  influence  on 
the  arrangement  in  that  concrete  or  masonry  structures  are  not 
strongly  recommended  for  voltages  above  13,200.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  higher  voltages  concrete  or  masonry 
structures  must  be  considered  as  dead  ground  and  therefore, 
since  the  tendency  toward  leakage  and  corona  increases  as  the 
voltage  increases,  safe  spacing  distances  would  necessitate  a 
very  large  and  expensive  structure. 

The  tables  on  page  372  and  373,  showing  the  rating  of  some 
of  the  more  well-known  large  stations,  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  development  of  modern  plants. 

In  general,  the  central-station  building  should  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  It  is  usually  built  of  brick  and  steel.  The  foun- 
dations are  of  concrete  resting  on  solid  subsoil  (or  piling  with 
concrete).  The  machine  founclation  should  be  independent  of 
the  building  foundations.  It  should  support  the  machine  by 
distributing  its  weight  over  sufficient  soil  to  carry  it.     Then  it  has 
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to  absorb  the  vibrations  of  the  running  machine,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  must  withstand  any  tendency  to  topple  sideways  due  to 
the  pull  of  belts  or  the  settling  of  any  soft  spot  in  the  soil  beneath 
the  foundation.     The  less  depth  given  to  a  machine  foundation 


Rating  of  Well-known  Steam  Power  Plants 


Rated  kw. 
capacity 


CH'erload 

kw. 
capacity 


Ultimate  kw. 
capacity 


Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

(Fisk  St.,  Quarry  St.,  and 

Northwest  plants) 

N.  Y.  Edison  Co    (Waterside 

No.  1  and  No   2  and  140th 

St.  plants) 

Interborough    Rapid    Transit 

Co.    (59th    and    74th    St. 

plants) 

Boston  Edison  Co.  (L  St.  and 

Atlantic  Ave    plants) 

N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  R  Co.  (Port 

Morris  and  Yonkers  plants). 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  (Long 

Island  and  service  plants).. 


216,000 


100,000 
40,000 


492,000  (overload) 
366,000  (rated) 
475,000  (overload) 
80,000  (rated) 


244,000 
249,000 
171,750 

60 ,000       ^  J20 ,  OOO(overload) 
75,000  86,000  (rated) 


the  better.  Therefore,  should  great  depth  be  required  in  order 
to  support  the  machine  at  a  considerable  distance  above  bedrock 
or  firm  soil,  it  will  be  better  to  put  in  a  sj'stem  of  pillars,  piling, 
or  arches,  to  carry  a  low,  flat  foundation  to  which  the  machine 
can  be  attached,  and  the  posts,  columns,  or  arches  should  be 
calculated  independent  of  the  fact  that  a  machine  foundation  is 
to  be  supported.  A  travehng  crane  which  will  safely  carry  the 
heaviest  machine  parts  is  essential.  Ample  space  should  be 
allowed  for  the  machines  for  easj'  and  safe  inspection  and 
handUng  of  parts  while  repairing.  With  vertical  steam  tmbines 
sufficient  space  between  the  outer  casing  and  the  gallery  or 
engine-room  floor  should  be  left  to  allow  both  expansion  at  high 
temperature  and  removal  of  the  sections  of  the  casing.  In 
designing  the  building  future  extensions  should  be  taken  into 
account  with  respect  to  ultimate  sj-mmetrical  arrangements  of 
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the  machines  and  to  continued  running  while  building  annexes  or 
while  installing  new  machines. 


Recent  Hydro-electhic  Installations 
WitliTransniissiou  Voltages  Exceeding  100,000  Volts 


Name  and  location 


Trans- 
mission 
voltage 
in  kv. 


Present 
capacity 
of  plant 
in  lew. 


Ultimate 
capacity  1     Frc- 
of  plant      quency 
inkw. 


Total  lenKth 
of    trans- 
mission 
in  miles 


Eastern  Michigan  Pr.  Co., 
Michigan 

Mexico  Northern  Pr.  Co., 
Mexico 

Mississippi  River  Pr.  Co.,  Keo- 
kuk, la 

Georgia  Power  Co.,  Tallulah 
Falls.  Ga 

OnUrio  Power  Co.  (Hydro-El. 
Comm.) 

Sierra-San  Francisco  Power  Co. 
California 

Yadkin  River  Pr.  Co 

Great  Falls  Water  Pr.  &  Town- 
site  Co.,  Montana 

Southern  Power  Co 

Great  Western  Pr.  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia  

Central  Colorado  Pr.  Co.. 
Colorado 

Grand  Rapida-Muskegon  Power 
Co 

Shawinigan  Water  Pr.  Co 

Commonwealth  Power  Railway 
Co 

Pacific  Light  (t  I'owfT  Co 


140  A 

HOY 

HOY 

HOY 

HOY 

104  Y 
103.9 Y 
102A 

f  100  Y 
I    50A 

lOOA 

lOOA 

HO 
100 

MO 

1 .",() 


10.000 

31.200 

135,000 

30.000 

78,800 

34,000 
27.000 
21,000 


40,000 
20,000 


40,800 
270,000 

CO.  000 
175,000 

34,000 

21,000 


100.000 
20.000 


10.000 
40.000 

15.000 
120,000 


125 

125 

150 

160 

280 

100 
150 
13S 


157 
183 


220 

280 


ru^f^     f-^-^ 


o    r-      ~ — 


CHAPTER  XXV 
TYPICAL  CENTRAL  STATIONS 

Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railroad. — This  sjstem  controlled 
previouslj'  three  independent  d.c.  central  stations,  conveniently 
located  with  respect  to  the  three  main  lines  of  traffic.  One 
was  situated  in  De  Kalb  Avenue,  the  second  in  Smith  Street, 
and  the  third  in  Kings  Highway.  The  latter  was  used  only 
during  the  summer,  when  traffic  to  the  pleasure  resorts  at  Coney 
Island  is  heavJ^  The  equipment  of  all  three  stations  was  largely 
composed  of  old  machines,  which  were  not  equal  to  the  increase  in 
traffic,  and  the  company  therefore  decided  to  convert  the  d.c. 
installation  into  an  alternating-direct  current  system.  A  change 
of  this  kind  in  a  service  like  that  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
could  only  be  accomphshed  gradually.  It  was  also  planned  to 
keep  some  of  the  oldest  d.c.  machines  as  reserves  and  to  maintain 
two  of  the  latest  types  in  service.  The  foOowing  arrangement 
resulted  from  these  considerations :  An  extension  had  to  be  built 
to  the  largest  of  the  three  stations,  at  Smith  and  Ninth  Streets, 
making  an  11, 000- volt  a.c.  central  station  with  two  2,000-kw. 
Curtis  turbines.  The  extension  had  to  contain  a  sub-station 
with  two  1,000-kw.  converters  and  the  d.c.  reserve  and  the  800- 
kw.  d.c.  machine  which  were  to  be  kept  in  ser\'ice  and  remain 
in  the  old  part  of  the  power  house.  The  other  two  d.c.  central 
stations  were  replaced  by  sub-stations.  The  boiler  room  and 
water  and  coal  supply  arrangements  were  evidently  adapted  to 
the  larger  a.c.  central  station.  The  author's  designs  for  the 
electrical  part  of  the  extension,  which  were  adopted,  are  given 
herewith. 

The  plan,  cross  section  and  outline  of  the  engine  room  and 
gallery  are  shown  in  Figs.  248,  249,  250,  251,  and  252.  From  the 
two  turbo-generators  the  lead-covered,  three-conductor  cables 
are  passed  through  the  foundations  in  clay  tiles  to  the  middle 
column  supporting  the  gallery.  They  then  lead  up  this  column 
to  the  engine-room  floor,  where  they  diverge  and  run  half  way  up 
the  columns  on  opposite  sides. 
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This  anangement  has  been  somewhat  cliangcd,  so  that  now 
there  are  tlirce  separate  cables  leading  from  a  terminal  box  on 
the  turbine  to  the  basement.  These  then  run  along  the  base- 
ment ceiling  to  the  columns. 


<  3'e'>r«i*i'? '•«=■- ?''3'>- 


>-•  ;  ?--rc'.^«^/gi/9l, 


Fio.  248.— Pla 


of     Engine 


view  of  engine  floor  and  basement  of  the  Coney  Island  and 
Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.  power  house  extension. 


The  three  phases  are  separated  in  an  end  bell,  at  which  point 
they  diverge,  and  after  passing  through  the  series  transformers 
reach  the  terminals  of  the  generator  oil  switches  (type  113). 
Note  that  these  switches  are  set  up  in  the  front  part  of  the 
gallery.     The  gallery  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  setting  all 
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De+ail  a+  "B 


Sect/on  E-F . 


66  -  -  >\ 

Section   6~H. 
-Handholes  and  ducts  for  the  generator  cables  (Coney  Island  and 
Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.) 
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the  necessary  oil  switches  in  one  row  and  still  keep  sufficient 
space  for  operating.  The  series  transformei-s  are  placed  on  the 
gallery  ceiling. 


Pt 


7T  r'Trn\T.^r\ 


-Sn  I   '        I    \^\r<xaerSf^^ 

:ii  in  w  ,!  Ill  tr  w  v\ 


^^^ci?-?"i  .    .   1   , , ,  J   ^  I 
jTsiTliMlij     u  I j-^j'  ju  ■  u  ■  u '  L '  u  ^  u  ■  u 


Sccfion  C-C 


rTTflTfffFiTFF 


^  pTon  View 

r«-'rr"<-«— ^<-»—-f^< -»'-+— 5Soi—t" — e-e- >ti-<-»'— t^j-»=-+-j-/o'-i>* 

Secfion  B-B 

Flo.  250. — Plan   and   construction   of   switchboard    gallery   (Coney  Island  and 

Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.). 

The  second  change  that  was  made  was  to  place  the  generator 
oil  switches  on  a  compartment  at  the  .same  height  as  the  other 
oil  switches,  and  the  series  transformers  were  put  into  these 
compartments. 

The  shunt  transformers  are  in  a  cell  back  of  the  generator  oil 
switch  cell,  and  their  fuses  are  mounted  on  a  separate  slate  base 
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<';^v;;^^^::-«:^-v- '■•■  Secfion  0-D 

Fig.  251. — Cross  section  through  electric  g.alleries  of  Coney  IsLand  .ind  Brooklyi 
R.  R.  Co.  power-house  extension. 
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FiQ.  252. — Elevation  of  electric  galleries  (Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.) 


(Facing  page  379.) 
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and  when  the  converter  is  not  running.  On  the  engine-room  floor 
under  the  gallery  there  are  set  up  two  sets  of  three  single-phase 
375-kw.  air-cooled  transformers.  The  transformation  ratio  of 
these  Y-connected  transformers  is  11,000  to  430  volts.  The 
twelve  low-tension  cables  run  along  the  basement  ceiling  in  two 
rows  to  their  starting  panels,  whence  six  cables  lead  through  the 
foundations  of  the  converters  to  the  brushes  of  the  collector  rings. 
Figure  253  is  a  detail  drawing  of  the  foundations  of  one  of  the 
converters,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  ducts  and  open- 
ings for  the  cables  and  busbars. 


Fig.  253. — Concrete  found.ition  with  ducts  installed  for  a  converter. 


A  wall  shuts  off  the  rear  part  of  the  basement,  and  the  air 
circulation  for  the  air-cooled  transformers  in  the  resulting 
chamber  is  produced  by  two  blower  sets  placed  on  the  engine- 
room  floor.  The  blower  on  the  right  side  toward  ninth  Street 
is  joined  to  the  chamber  bj'  a  sheet-metal  air  passage.  The  other, 
which  is  located  directly  over  the  chamber  on  the  left  side,  will 
have  to  be  removed  in  case  of  any  further  extension.  The  trans- 
formers are  set  up  over  the  chamber  on  air-tight  frame  supports 
of  channels  and  I-beams.  In  order  that  the  transformers  may 
be  removed,  two  traveling  differential  pulleys  running  on  tracks 
fastened  overhead  to  the  gallery  beams  are  provided.  If  a 
transformer  is  to  be  moved,  therefore,  it  is  first  raised  by  the 
pulley  directly  over  the  transformer  row  and  a  small  carriage  is 
run  underneath  while  the  opening  in  the  air  chamber  is  closed. 
The  carriage  is  then  run  under  the  second  hoist,  which  carries  the 
transformer  between  the  back  of  the  switchboard  and  the  row 
of  transformers  to  the  left  wall,  where  it  can  be  handled  by  the 
main  crane. 
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The  plan  and  elevation  of  the  gallery  show  the  construction  of 
the  separating  barriers  between  the  different  phases  and  the 
series  transformers  on  the  gallery  floor.  All  of  the  concrete  work 
is  reinforced.  The  floor  is  7  inches  thick  owing  to  the  conduits 
for  the  secondaries  of  the  instrument  transformers  which  are 
built  into  it.  The  switchboard  is  made  up  of  two  generator 
panels,  two  feeder  panels  controlling  two  feeders  each,  and  one  syn- 
chronous-converter panel  equipped  with  the  controlHng  apparatus 
and  instruments  for  the  two  present  converters  and  having 
space  for  the  third  machine  eventually  to  be  installed.  Besides 
this  it  carries  the  starting  switches  for  converter  2,  in  front  of 
which  it  is  located.  Following  these  come  the  two  exciter  panels 
and  three  panels  for  the  d.c.  side  of  the  converter.  In  front  of 
converter  1  a  starting  panel  is  set  up  which  is  in  line  with  the 
main  board.  The  space  between  this  panel  and  the  main  switch- 
board is  reserved  for  five  16-inch  d.c.  feeder  panels  ultimately 
to  be  transferred  from  the  other  side  of  the  building.  The  main 
lK)ard  is  held  on  pipe  supports  running  up  to  a  channel  on  the 
gallery,  and  rests  on  a  wooden  strip  1  inch  above  the  floor. 
The  positive  cables  are  led  from  the  converters  along  the  base- 
ment ceiling  to  the  d.c.  board.  The  negative  buses  are  laid  in  the 
foundations,  in  openings  8  inches  by  8  inches.  The  generator  neu- 
trals are  led  from  the  turbines  to  the  resistance  in  the  basement 
floor  in  the  same  set  of  ducts  as  the  generator  cables.  The 
resistance  for  the  neutral  is  grounded.  Manholes  and  ducts  are 
made  water-tight  and  are  provided  with  sewer  connections  for 
drainage  since  they  he  below  the  level  of  the  extreme  high-water 
mark  of  the  adjacent  Gaudemus  Channel.  These  plans  were 
laid  out  before  designing  anj'  of  the  structural  work,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  fitted  to  the  former. 

Waterside  Station  No.  2  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company. — 
This  company  delivers  dirfct  current  to  motors  and  lamps  mainly 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  City.  High-tension 
alternating  current  is  generated  in  two  central  stations  whose 
busbars  are  interconnected;  low-tension  direct  current  is  dis- 
tributed from  twenty-four  sub-stations,  while  three  a.c.  sub- 
stations deliver  low-tension  alternating  current. 

Figure  2.54  is  a  diagram  of  the  high-tension  connections  between 
the  two  power  houses.  The  main  and  auxiliary  buses  are  con- 
nected together  by  two  sets  of  cables  each.  Note  that  each  of  the 
connections  contains  two  non-automatic  H3  oil  switches  in  series 
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in  each  of  the  stations.  The  reason  for  making  this  connection, 
as  well  as  others  to  be  described  later,  specially  secure  is  the 
fact  that  as  the  company  supplies  the  most  densely  populated 
portion  of  the  city,  it  is  imperative  to  maintain  the  service  abso- 
lutely without  interruption  under  all  circumstances.  In  the 
figure  there  are  shown  the  subdivisions  of  the  buses  of  the  two 
stations.  The  busbars  of  the  new  Waterside  station  have  four 
subdivisions,  which  give  greater  fiexibilitj^  to  the  generator-feeder, 
group  units. 


WATERSIDE -STATION  N9 


nlxmrk 


WATERSIDE   STATION  N9  2 
Fig.  254. — Diagram  of  high-tension  connections  between  Wate 
New  York  Edison  Company. 


side  stations  of 


Since  it  has  become  possible  to  concentrate  the  output  of  a 
number  of  stations,  a  great  reduction  in  initial  cost  and  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses  has  resulted.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  this  has  increased  the  risk  of  interruption  of  the  service, 
since  if  one  station  is  disabled  the  whole  system  is  crippled. 
To  reduce  this  danger  as  far  as  possible  the  different  parts  of  large 
stations  are  divided  into  groups  of  units  which  can  be  worked 
together  or  independently  as  desired.  By  subdivisions  in  the 
boiler  room,  by  independent  installation  of  the  turbo-generators 
with  their  accessories,  by  separate  laying  of  cables  and  sub- 
divisions in  busbars,  a  group  composed  of  the  above  parts  can 
be  run  as  an  independent  unit. 

This  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  Waterside  Station  No.  2. 


Terminal    Board    under 
Switch  Board . 
Fio.  255. — Wiring    diagram    of  high-tension    25-cyole  generator  (New  York  Edison  Company,  Waterside  Station  No.  2). 


(Facing  page  383.) 
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first  disconnecting  the  cables  and  then  the  busbars.  Tie  oil 
switches  are  inserted  between  the  divisions  of  the  busbar  sets. 
(See  Fig.  254.)  These  are  set  up  in  line  with  the  busbars  in 
separate  divisions,  so  that  the  whole  mezzanine  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  chambers  containing  alternately  sections  of  the  busbars 
and  the  bus-tie  oil  switches.  The  chambers  are  connected  with 
doors.  The  tie  oil  switches  are  connected  to  the  buses  through 
disconnecting  switches  as  indicated  bj'  the  bottom  switch  in  the 
first  mezzanine. 

On  the  second  mezzanine  the  selector  switches  are  mounted 
back  to  back.  The  outer  corridor  is  for  inspection  of  the  oil 
switches,  and  the  main  feeders  are  led  up  in  the  space  between 
them.  The  series  transformers  are  also  placed  on  this  mezzanine, 
being  built  into  the  feeders  as  shown. 

On  the  third  mezzanine  there  are  set  up  the  shimt  transformers 
with  their  disconnecting  switches.  The  two  outer  corridors  are 
moved  over  toward  the  middle  of  the  gallerj-  to  make  room  for 
the  end  bells  and  three-conductor  cables  and  the  series  trans- 
formers. The  secondaries  of  the  shunt  transformers  are  laid 
in  tiles  embedded  in  the  concrete  floor. 

The  fourth  floor  is  similar  to  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  a 
false  floor  for  the  outgoing  feeders.  All  control  and  instrument 
wires  are  led  up  through  the  wall  to  a  frame  support  on  the  sixth 
mezzanine,  whence  they  run  to  the  switchboards. 

Figures  255  and  257.  The  generator  cables  are  led  in  through 
the  floor  in  conduits  up  to  the  division  wall,  whence  they  pass  up 
the  wall  to  the  electrically  operated  non-automatic  oil  switches 
in  the  fourth  floor.  From  here  they  are  led  back  to  the  second 
floor  in  the  same  way  as  the  main  feeders,  to  the  non-automatic 
type  H3  selector  switches  which  join  them  to  their  respective 
buses.  These  switches  are  interlocked  so  that  only  one  can  be 
closed  at  a  time.  The  connections  between  selector  switches  and 
busbars  are  made  through  double-break  disconnecting  switches. 
The  generator  shunt  transformers  are  set  up  in  line  with  those 
for  the  feeders,  and  the  series  transformers  are  mounted  on  the 
division  wall.  On  the  fourth  mezzanine  there  are  also  located 
the  station-tie  oil  switches,  which  tie  feeders  are  led  along  the 
division  wall  to  the  ducts  in  the  basement  floor.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  non-automatic  oil  switches  in  series  on  each  high- 
tension  generator.     A  relay  lights  a  signal  lamp  to  indicate  over- 


Fia.  256.— Wiring  diagram  of  high-tension  25-cycle  feeder  (New  York  Edison    Company,  Waterside  Station  No.  2). 
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Fio.  258. — Location   of  high-tension  feeder  and  generator  control  ewitchboard  (New  York  Edison  Company,  Waterside  Station  No.  2). 


(Follows  Fig.  257.) 
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load  or  short-circuit  on  a  generator,  wliifli  may  then  be  discon- 
nected bj-  the  operator  at  his  discretion. 

The  outgoing  feeders  arc  connected  to  the  high-tension  buses 
through  two  automatic  oil  switches  in  series.  An  overload  or 
short-circuit  opens  these  switches  automatically  by  means  of  an 


It  2 
■5? 


inverse  time-limit  relay,  disconnecting  the  feeder.  All  high- 
tension  feeders  are  al.so  equipped  with  a  selector  ground-indicating 
device,  which  indicates  but  does  not  disconnect  a  grounded  feeder. 
This  device  frequently  makes  it  possible  to  locate  and  disconnect 
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a  grounded  feeder  before  the  trouble  develops  into  a  short-circuit. 
The  exciters,  the  field  rheostats  with  their  motors,  the  d.c.  switch- 
board, and  the  exciter  buses  are  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
high-tension  division.  The  annex  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
part  of  the  main  power  house  shut  off  by  a  division  parallel  to 
the  north  side  of  the  building.  It  is  completely  separated  from 
the  engine  room  and  is  a  complete  fireproof  building  in  itself. 
The  main  operating  room  with  the  main  switchboards  is  situated 
on  the  third  mezzanine  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  on  a 
balcony  facing  the  engine  room.  The  generator  and  feeder 
panels  are  grouped  in  two  independent  switchboards.  (See  Fig. 
258.)  On  the  engine-room  side  facing  the  inner  part  of  the  bal- 
cony are  set  up  the  control  benches  and  instrument  boards  for 
the  generator,  and  station-tie  and  bus-tie  oil  switches.  The 
benchboard  is  arc-shaped.  (Figs.  259,  260,  and  261.)  Opposite 
to  this  board  there  is  set  up  a  double  semicircular  row  of  panels 
for  the  feeder  control.  This  makes  a  very  compact  arrangement, 
and  the  entire  sj'stem  is  very  economically  and  safely  controlled 
from  a  comparatively  small  space  and  with  a  small  number  of 
attendants.  The  instrument  boards  over  the  benches  are  set  up 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  over  the  station.  Ample  light  is 
obtained  through  the  engine-room  skylight  and  the  windows  on 
the  west  side. 

Figures  255  and  259  show  the  connections  and  location  of  all 
the  control  apparatus  and  instruments  for  a  25-cjrcle  generator. 
Everj^  generator  has  its  own  bench  and  instrument  board  made 
of  blue  Vermont  marble,  the  general  dimensions  of  which  are 
given  on  the  drawings. 

Station  instruments  for  the  synchroscope  are  placed  on  a 
swinging  panel  in  the  center  of  the  benchboard.     (See  Fig.  260.) 

Figure  260  also  shows  the  equipment  for  the  station  tie  control. 
Only  that  part  located  in  Waterside  Station  No.  2  is  shown. 

Figures  256  and  261  show  the  control  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments for  a  feeder  board,  consisting  of  two  panels  placed  back  to 
back.     Each  board  controls  four  outgoing  feeders. 

The  generator  and  feeder  for  60  cycles  are  siniilar  to  those 
described  above  for  25  cycles  with  corresponding  changes  in  the 
ratings  of  the  instruments. 

Besides  carrying  the  equipment  for  the  generator  and  bus  and 
station  ties,  the  benchboards  are  provided  with  signal  apparatus 
for  use  as  a  means  of  transmitting  signals  between  operators  on 
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Fig.  260a. —  \  High-tension  tie  control  pedestals  and  instrument  panels. 
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FiQ.  2606. —  /Bus  instrument  panels  and  synchroscope  panel  (New  York  Edison  Company,  Waterside  Station  No.  2). 


(Facrnff  potfe  386). 
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the  high- and  low-tension  swituliboards  and  the  engineer  stationed 
at  the  turbine  tlirottle.  Provision  is  made  forthrce  sets  of  signals. 
One  is  for  regulating  the  turbine  governor  and  is  transmitted 
through  illuminated  signs  located  on  the  west  wall  of  the  engine 
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room.  It  is  used  in  t-onjunction  with  the  signal  whistle  located 
on  the  south  division  wall.  The  other  signals  relate  to  the  start- 
ing or  stopping  of  the  turbines  and  are  transmitted  to  the  engineer 
direct  through  the  signal  stand  located  near  the  turbine  throttle. 
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The  third  signal  is  a  call  whistle  from  the  d.c.  control  board  on  the 
first-floor  electrical  galler3\ 

There  may  be  flashed  individually  the  turbine  number  and  the 
red  or  green  engine  signal  of  the  illuminating  sign  by  means  of 
small  knife  switches  located  under  the  synchronous  panel  of  the 
turbine  board. 

This  sign  consists  of  a  substantial  sheet-iron  box  with  angle- 
iron  framework  set  flush  with  the  engine-room  wall  and  displaying 
the  stenciled  turbine  numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive.  Above 
each  numeral  is  a  separate  ground-glass  signal  panel  to  indicate 
red  for  "raise,"  and  below  a  similar  panel  indicating  green  for 
"lower,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Within  the  sheet-iron  box  are  the 
lamps  and  circuits  for  illimiinating  the  turbine  numbers  and  the 
colored  signals  mentioned. 

The  operator  at  any  one  of  the  generator  pedestals  is  able  to 
blow  the  signal  whistle  and  flash  the  turbine  number.  He  is  also 
able  to  blow  the  signal  whistle  from  the  center  pedestal  and  flash 
either  the  red  or  the  green  signal,  together  with  any  of  its  corre- 
sponding turbine  numbers. 

The  wii'ing  diagram  and  apparatus  used  for  signaling  the 
engineers  to  start  up  or  shut  down  the  turbines  are  shown  in  Figs. 
255  and  259. 

Each  signal  box  used  to  impart  certain  instructions  to  the 
engineer  at  the  throttle  of  the  turbine  possesses  a  frequency 
indicator  and  a  small  ground-glass  illuminated  plate  containing 
the  following  legends:  "Start,"  "Stand  by,"  "Load  off,"  "Full 
speed,"  "0.  K.,"  and  "Shut  down." 

This  apparatus  enables  the  operator  at  the  high-tension  gener- 
ator control  pedestal  to  flash  the  following  signals  to  the  engineer 
standing  at  the  turbine  throttle  :"Start,"  "Stand  by,"  "Load 
off,"  and  to  receive  in  turn  signals  from  the  engineer  as  follows: 
"Full  speed,"  "O.K.,"  "Shut  down." 

The  boiler  signal  system  consists  of  an  electric  carriage  call, 
used  for  transmitting  numbers  from  the  system  operator  to  the 
foreman  in  the  boiler  room.  The  number  flashed  indicates  to 
the  foreman  the  number  of  boilers  that  will  be  required  within  the 
next  fifteen  minutes.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  carriage 
call  is  a  registering  time  clock,  so  that  the  signal  and  the  time  it 
was  transmitted  are  automatically  recorded.  In  addition  to 
these  systems  there  is  a  complete  intercommunicating  telephone 
system  connecting  the  high-tension  and  low-tension  switchboards, 
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sj'stem  operator,  foreman,  superintendent,  sub-stations,  etc. 
A  pneumatic-tube  service  is  also  maintained  between  the  system 
operator's  desk  in  Waterside  Station  No.  1  and  the  high-tension 
control  board  in  Waterside  Station  No.  2.  In  order  to  insure 
the  greatest  possible  safety  for  the  workmen  the  system  operator 
transmits  all  orders  in  writing.  A  telautograph  is  employed  for 
transmitting  messages  between  the  high-tension  control  board 
and  the  d.c.  switchboard,  so  that  a  written  record  is  kept  of  all 
the  orders  passed  between  the  two  switchboards. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  render  communication  between 
the  system  operator  and  the  various  sub-stations  by  telephone 
reliable  and  instantaneous.  The  telephone  lines  to  the  sub- 
stations are  routed  through  two  telephone  exchanges.  The  lines 
and  switchboards  are  in  duplicate,  and  the  trunks  within  the 
station  are  carried  in  separate  conduits.  While  the  company  has 
therefore  depended  entirel}'  upon  the  telephone  for  transmitting 
orders  between  the  sj-stem  operator  and  the  sub-stations,  it  has 
appreciated  that  this  system  would  be  too  slow  in  case  of  emer- 
gencj-.  The  Edison  Company  has,  therefore,  installed  a  signal 
system  similar  to  a  fire  alarm  to  convey  simultaneouslj'  to  all  of 
the  sub-stations  signals  which  will  reach  the  operator  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  sub-station  he  may  be.  A  series  of  ten  signal 
buttons  is  connected  in  multiple  to  private  telephone  trunk  lines, 
.so  that  by  pressing  any  button  its  signal  is  transmitted  to  all  of 
the  stations.  Thus,  should  the  system  operator  anticipate  any 
trouble  which  would  need  prompt  attention,  all  sub-stations 
would  be  apprised  of  the  condition  at  once.  The  distribution 
of  all  energ3'  from  both  Waterside  stations  is  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  a  system  operator.  Feeders  and  rotary  converters 
are  put  into  or  out  of  service  only  on  his  order,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  he  receives  reports  from  all  sub-stations  giving  the  load 
on  each  high-tension  feeder  and  the  reserve  held  in  the  storage 
lotteries.  He  keeps  before  him  a  complete  map  of  the  system, 
including  stations,  sub-stations,  and  feeders.  By  means  of 
suitable  markers  the  system  operator  can  tell  at  a  glance  what 
feeders  are  connected,  their  routes  and  their  loads.  Any  feeder 
or  itiafliinc  licld  for  repairs  is  indicated  also. 

Long  Island  City  Power  Station. — The  western  lines  of  the 
Long  Island  R.  R.  (X.  Y.)  were  the  first  of  this  system  which 
were  electrified,  the  tunnel  under  the  East  River  connecting 
the  Long  Island  lines  with  the  new  depot  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad,  which  was  at  that  time  in  course  of  ereclioii.     The  power 
station  and  its  chain  of  sub-stations  therefore  were  at  first 
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lis,  Long  Island  City  power  station. 


Fig.   263. — Feeder    gallery,    showing    oil    switches    for   feeders   and    generators. 

erected  and  installed  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  electrified  western 
road;  nevertheless,  means  were  provided  for  increasing  the  power 
capacity. 

The   present   power    station    contains    a    machine    overload 
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capacity  of  about  72,000  k\v.     There  arc  installed  three  steam 
turbines  of  the  Wcstinghousc-Parsoiis  type,  chiving  5,500-kw., 


I'll!.  20-1. — f'ros."!  se<'tion  of  electric  galleries,  Long  I.'ilan'l  City  power  station. 

1 1,000-volt  alternating-current  generators;  two  8,000-kw.  steam- 
turbine  units,  two  3,000-kw.,  1 1,000-volt  units,  and  one  1,000- 
kw.,  240-volt  unit.     The  armature  windings  are  star-connected 
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and  the  neutrals  of  all  the  machines  are  grounded  through  a 
common  resistance. 

Figure  262  shows  the  wiring  diagram  of  the  high-tension  cables, 
indicated  in  simple  lines.  The  full  lines  and  a  part  of  the  dotted 
lines  represent  the  present  installation,  the  rest  of  the  dotted 
lines  the  future  lay-out.  The  high-tension  cables  are  nm  through 
ducts  in  the  foundation  up  to  the  division  wall  between  the  engine 
room  and  the  switching  galleries.  (See  Fig.  264.)  They  are 
then  run  up  thi.s  wall  to  a  main  oil  switch  set  up  on  the  basement 


Fig.  205. — Longitudinal  section  between  buses. 


or  feeder  gallery.  The  backs  of  the  oil-switch  cells  are  extended 
up  to  the  ceiling  and  are  provided  with  barriers  between  the 
phases.  Figure  263  shows  the  three  main  oil  switches  with  their 
extensions  in  the  background  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  shunt 
transformers  for  the  generators  are  set  up  in  special  compart- 
ments near  the  division  wall  on  the  same  floor.  From  the  main 
oil  switches  the  cables  run  along  the  basement  ceiling  to  the 
selector  switches  installed  on  the  first  or  bus  gallery. 

Figure  267  shows  a  plan  of  the  engine  room  with  the  three 
steam  turbines  first  installed  and  the  bus  gallery,  showing  two  rows 
of  cells.     Each  row,  as  planned  in  the  first  installation,  did  consist 
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of  three  groups  of  two  oil-switch  cells  each.  The  smaller  are  the 
selector  switches  for  the  generator.  Two  opposite  oil  switches 
belong  to  the  same  machine. 

A  compartment  containing  two  sets  of  disconnecting  switches 
is  inserted  in  each  group  of  oil  switches.  The  cables  load  from 
the  selector  switches  in  compartments  on  the  back  of  the  cells 
to  one  set  of  the  disconnecting  switches.  (See  Fig.  265,  longi- 
tudinal section  between  buses,  and  Fig.  266.)  They  then  run 
across  the  space  between  the  oil-switch  structure  and  the  busbar 
compartment  to  the  correspoiidini;  hiishius. 


The  generators  arc  designed  tr)  iiui  in  parallel  on  cither  of  two 
sets  of  main  busbars,  called  the  working  and  au.xiliary  buses, 
only  one  set  of  which  is  generally  in  use.  The  three  busbars  of 
the  working  bus  are  dispo.sed  in  the  three-story  bus  structure  of 
brick  and  alberene  stone  along  the  north  side  of  the  gallery,  the 
au.xiliary  bus  being  disposed  in  a  similar  structure  along  the  south 
side  directly  opposite  the  main  bus  and  toward  the  division  wall. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  262, there  are  installed  three  main  oil  switches 
in  the  basement  and  six  selector  switches  on  the  bus  gallery. 

Three  groups  of  six  feeders  each  arc  supplied  from  the  busbars, 
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cacli  of  the  groups  Ix'iiig  connected  to  the  two  sets  of  buses 
througli  two  group  switches.  The  large  oil  switches  shown  in 
Fig.  266  are  the  group  switches,  of  which  there  are  two  for  each 
feeder  group.  As  noted  above,  each  disconnecting  switch  com- 
partment contains  two  sets  of  switches.  One  connects  the 
generator  selector  switches  to  the  busbars,  and  the  other  joins 
the  buses  to  the  feeder  group  switches.  The  cables  are  led  to  the 
back  of  the  group  switches  in  similar  compartments  or  barrier 
chambers.  (See  Fig.  265.)  Corresponding  pairs  of  group 
switches  are  connected  under  the  floor  by  busbar  sets.  The 
latter  are  contained  in  brick  compartments  divided  into  elongated 
chambers  by  a  number  of  cross  barriers.  These  compartments 
are  supported  on  the  basement  ceiling  and  run  across  the 
switching  room.  The  six  feeder  switches  for  each  feeder  group 
are  set  up  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  auxiliary  busbar 
compartments,  three  on  each  side,  and  running  across  the  room 
parallel  to  the  buses.  From  the  small  busbar  sets  cables  are  run 
down  to  the  feeder  switches.  They  then  lead  down  the  backs  of 
these  and  down  the  wall,  which  extends  to  the  foundations,  until 
they  finally  reach  the  end  bells  of  the  three-conductor  cables. 
The  feeders  are  led  out  of  the  building  underground  in  tile  ducts. 
Figure  268  shows  the  connections  of  the  three-conductor  cables  to 
the  phases.  The  brick  barriers  between  the  phases  extend  to  a 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  cells,  above  which  they  are  replaced  by 
asbestos  barriers.  As  each  group  of  feeder  switches  is  set  up 
directly  below  the  corresponding  set  of  group  switches,  and  since 
the  generator  main  switches  are  on  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
their  selector  switches,  the  generator  main  switches  are  placed 
on  the  front  side  of  the  corridor  between  the  groups  of  feeder 
switches.  All  oil  switches  thus  become  easily  accessible.  The 
switches  employed  are  all  type  C  Westinghouse  electrically  oper- 
ated three-pole  switches  with  the  exception  of  the  main  generator 
switch,  which  is  four-pole.  The  fourth  pole  is  for  the  neutral 
connection  of  the  machine.  All  oil  switches  are  built  for  600 
amp.  except  the  feeder  group  switches,  which  are  for  1,200  amp. 
The  pole  pairs  are  enclosed  in  separate  brick  chambers,  with 
doors  on  the  front  side  and  closed  in  on  the  back  by  a  wall,  into 
which  are  built  the  bushings  for  the  incoming  and  outgoing  cables. 
All  cables  and  connections,  including  those  of  the  same  phase,  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  brick,  soapstone,  or  asbestos  bar- 
riers.    Over  the  busbar  compartments  on  the  engine-room  floor  are 
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FiQ.  267. — Plan  of  engine  room  and  bus  gallery. 


(Pacing  page  394.) 
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set  up  the  cells  for  the  necessary  shunt  transformers  and  fuses. 
The  busbai-s  are  composed  of  3-inch  by  ^4-inch  copper  bars  sup- 
(Kjrted  in  separate  comimrtments  on  heavy  insulators.  There 
are  a  numl)er  of  openings  in  the  backs  of  the  compartments  so 
that  the  bus  insulators  and  connections  may  be  inspected.  The 
compartments  for  the  small  auxiliary  buses  in  the  basement  are 
similarly  built  with  the  opciiini^s  toward  the  outer  wall.     The 


Fio.  2(iH. — Ilixh-tennion  feeder  cables  in  basement  entering  conduits. 

main  connections  between  buses  and  oil  switches  are  made  of 
strong  copper  bars  mounted  on  porcelain  insulators  and  enclosed 
in  brick  or  asl^estos  compartments. 

The  four  main  cables  of  each  machine  are  600,000  cir.  mils 
cross  section  with  ^%2-^^^'^^  varnished  cambric  insulation,  and 
those  between  the  group  switches  and  small  buses  are  1,318,000 
cir.  mils  sectional  area.     The  feeder  switches  are  connected  with 
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the  three-conductor  cables  by  250,000-cir.  mil  cables,  and 
those  between  the  feeder  switches  and  the  transformers  which 
supply  the  induction  motor  of  the  motor  exciter  set  are  73,000  cir. 
mils.  The  neutral  busbar  which  connects  the  neutrals  of  all  the 
machines  to  the  resistance  is  a  600,000-cir.  mil  cable.  All  of  these 
cables  are  covered  with  1^^2-iDch  varnished  cambric  insulation 
with  double  protective  braiding.  None  of  the  station  cables  of 
either  high  or  low  tension  are  lead-covered.  The  three-conductor 
cables  leading  to  the  high-tension  transmission  line  consist  of 
three  2.50,000-cir.  mil.  conductors  with  J^2-inch  paper  insulation. 
A  further  J'^2-inch  insulation  encloses  all  three  cables,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  jute  and  %4  inch  of  lead.  These  cables 
leave  the  building  in  ducts  laid  in  the  foundations.  All  of  the 
high-tension  three-conductor  cables  are  connected  to  brass  end 
bells  7.75  inches  in  diameter  and  about  5  inches  deep,  soldered 
to  the  lead  covering  and  filled  with  an  insulating  compound. 

Excitation  for  the  generators  in  the  first  installation  was  ob- 
tained from  three  different  sources.  These  are  a  set  of  two 
exciters  each  driven  by  its  own  steam  turbine,  a  motor-generator 
set,  and  a  storage  battery.  The  two  Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbines  for  the  exciters  are  direct-connected  to  two  200-kw.  d.c. 
generators  which  deliver  910  amp.  at  220  volts.  The  motor- 
generator  set  consists  of  an  induction  motor  of  290  hp.  driven  by 
three-phase  alternating  current  from  the  low-tension  side  of  the 
transformer  bank  at  440  volts.  This  bank  is  composed  of  three 
175-kw.  oil-cooled  transformers,  delta-connected  on  the  high-  and 
low-tension  sides.  Their  high-tension  side  is  connected  to  the 
high-tension  buses  by  a  feeder  of  the  feeder  group.  The  exciter 
transformers  are  set  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  switching-house 
basement. 

The  generator  of  the  motor-generator  set  is  of  the  same  rating 
as  the  turbine-driven  machines  and  is  mounted  on  the  shaft  of 
the  induction  motor.  The  turbo-exciters  are  set  up  in  the  engine 
room  and  the  motor-generator  set  on  the  operating  gallery.  The 
storage  battery  is  a  very  reUable  reserve  for  the  machine  excita- 
tion and  for  the  oil-switch  solenoids.  It  consisted  of  110  cells, 
each  containing  seven  tj'pe  R"  chloride  accumulator  plates,  as  de- 
livered by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  CompanJ^  There  is 
sufficient  space  in  each  cell  for  eleven  plates.  The  discharge  rate 
of  the  battery  is  366  amp.  per  hour  at  a  normal  pressure  of  from  180 
to  220  volts.     It  is  charged  by  a  15-hp.  induction  motor  driving 
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a  12.5-kw.  booster.  This  machinery  is  also  set  up  in  the  operat- 
ing gallery,  and  the  battery  is  placed  in  a  separate  chamber  in  the 
engine-room  basement. 

Figure  2G9  shows  the  wiring  of  the  exciter  and  battery.  There 
are  two  sets  of  busbars  on  the  d.c.  side,  installed  under  the  oper- 
ating room  together  with  the  equalizer  buses.  The  battery  or 
either  one  of  the  exciters  can  be  connected  through  double-throw 
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l''l<i.  2G9. — Diagram  of  low-tcnsioii  wiriiip. 

switches  to  the  main  or  auxiliary  buses.  The  generator  field 
windings  are  connected  to  the  main  buses  by  double-pole  switches, 
and  the  busbar  sets  can  be  connected  together  with  lever  switches, 
so  that  a  generator  field  may  also  be  excited  indirectly  from  the 
auxiliary  bu.ses. 

The  entire  switching  system  is  controlled  from  the  operating 
stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  second  gallery.  The  present  position 
of  the  operating  room  corresponds  to  what  will  be  the  middle  of 
the  station  when  the  contemplated  addition  on  the  east  side  is 
built.     (See  Fig.  267.) 
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The  gaDery  is  about  13  feet  over  the  main  engine  room  and  has 
a  small  overhanging  obser\^ation  balcony  which  gives  a  compre- 
hensive view  over  the  entire  station. 


The  switchboard  arrangement  consists  of  (a)  generator  control 
bench;   (b)   greater  instrument  board   directly  in   front  of  the 
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heiicli;   (,!•)   feeder  control   board;    (d)   exeiler  .switchboard;   (c) 
auxiliary  s\vitcldx)ard  for  station  lighting  and  other  i)urposes. 


Fig.  271. — Cross  section  through  east  end  of  switchbcird  gjillery. 

AH  of  the  panels  are  of  marble  and  the  panels  and  instruments 
have  a  dull  black  finish.     On  the  top  of  the  generator  bench  are 
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mounted  all  the  necessary  control  switches  and  signal  lamps  for 
the  generator  oil  switches,  and  also  the  control  devices  for  the 
sectionalizing  switches.  Directly  opposite  the  generator  control 
panel  is  the  corresponding  instrument  board  to  which  the  secon- 
daries of  the  series  and  shunt  transformers  are  connected.  These 
leads  are  enclosed  in  fiber  conduits.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
instrument  panel  is  a  board  carrying  three  a.c.  voltmeters,  giving 
the  e.m.f.  in  each  leg  of  the  busbars,  and  also  a  frequency  indica- 
tor and  two  synchronizing  lamps,  one  for  each  bus.  To  the  right 
of  the  instrument  boards  there  is  a  panel  with  one  differential 
a.c.  voltmeter,  two  synchroscopes,  two  synchronizing  lamps,  and 
one  a.c.  ammeter  indicating  the  current  in  the  grounded  neutral 
bus  from  the  generators. 

Figure  270  shows  how  the  rheostats,  motors,  and  electrically 
operated  field  switches  are  set  up.  Operation  is  from  the  bench. 
This  equipment  is  installed  directly  under  the  operating  room. 
(See  Fig.  271.)  The  two  last-mentioned  illustrations  also  show 
the  mounting  of  the  d.c.  exciter  busbars.  The  feeder  board  did 
consist  of  three  panels,  each  one  of  which  controlled  two  group 
switches  and  six  feeder  switches.  The  relays  for  the  automatic 
oil-switch  conti-bl  are  on  a  separate  panel  on  the  first  gallery  near 
the  field  rheostats.  An  auxiliary  panel  which  is  set  up  in  line 
with  the  feeder  board  controls  the  supply  for  the  d.c.  motors, 
for  the  station  lighting,  and  for  the  electrically  operated  oil 
switches.  The  exciter  board  also  carries  the  necessary  lever 
switches  for  the  positive,  negative,  and  equalizer  buses  for  the 
circuit  breakers  and  instruments.  A  number  of  empty  panels  for 
future  use  were  set  up  between  the  instrument  and  exciter  boards. 
The  disposition  of  the  fiber  ducts  containing  the  control  and 
instrument  wires  and  of  the  generator  field  rheostats  is  shown  in 
Figs.  266  and  267. 

A  complete  signaling  system  is  provided  for  communication 
between  operating  and  engine  rooms.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
letter  signals  set  up  in  the  engine  room  which  are  illuminated  by 
pressing  push  buttons  in  the  operating  room  after  the  engineer's 
attention  has  been  attracted  by  means  of  a  signal  whistle.  A  set 
of  return  signals  is  set  up  in  the  operating  gallery  and  is  actuated 
from  the  engine  room,  the  operator's  attention  being  attracted 
by  a  gong.  Ready  intercommunication  is  thus  possible.  A 
large  synchroscope  is  placed  over  the  signals  in  the  engine 
room.     Opposite  each  turbine  there  is  an  opal  globe  inside  of 
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wliii-h  are  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  grccu  lamp,  and  on  a  biacket  out- 
side of  the  globe  a  plain  incandescent  lamp.  The  lamps  in  the 
globe  are  used  to  denote  the  position  of  the  weight  upon  the 
governor  control  of  the  turbine.  The  red  lamp  signals  sjMjeding, 
the  white  lamp  dead  center,  and  the  green  lamp  slowing.  These 
signals  are  pilot  indications  of  the  position  of  the  governor  control 
weight,  which  is  controlled  from  the  operating  room. 

The  other  apparatus  is  used  as  follows:  (The  letters  O.K.,  IN, 
OUT,  S.B.,  and  the  numbers  are  illuminated  on  the  board  in 
the  engine  room  and  in  the  operating  room  as  stated  above.) 

1.  To  Cut  in  a  Generator 

Operator  Engineer 

(The  number  of  the  generator)  (If  O.K.)  from  the  corresponding 
IX-whistle.  generator.     IN-gong. 

When  the  turbine  is  readj'  for  load  the  engineer  sounds  the 
gong  again.  The  operator  connects  the  synchroscope  and  syn- 
chronizing lamp  and  when  switched  in  parallel  disconnects  the 
synchroscope  and  synchronizing  lamp,  signaling  O.K. 

2.  To  Cut  out  a  Generator 

Operator  Engineer 

(The  number  of  the  generator)   (If  O.K.)  from  the  corresponding 
OUT-whistle.  generator.     OUT-gong. 

<  )|ierator  connects  the  synchroscope  and  synchronizing  lamp. 

When  the  generator  is  cut  out  the  synchroscope  commences  to 
revolve  and  the  synchronizing  lamp  to  pulsate. 

Operator  signals  O.K. -whistle  and  disconnects  the  synchro- 
scope and  lamp. 

Engineer  signals  O.K. -gong. 

All  signals  disconnected. 

3.  To  Cut  in  a  Turbine 

Engineer  Operator 

From  the  turbine,  IN-gong.  From  corresponding  generator, 
Operation  then  continues  as  in  IN  (if  O.K.). 

Grst  case. 

26 
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4.  To  Cut  out  a  Turbine 
Engineer  Operator 

From  the  turbine,  OUT-gong.  From  the  corresponding  gener- 
The  operation  then  continues  as  ator,  OUT  (if  O.K.). 

in  second  case. 

5.  To  Change  Over 

First  and  second  or  third  and  fourth  to  be  followed  in  sequence, 
depending  upon  whether  the  change  is  made  from  the  operating 
room  or  from  the  turbine  room.  In  case  of  trouble  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  one  unit  to  be  cut  out  before  the  other  is  cut 
in,  the  operator  or  the  engineer  will  show  both  signals,  as  (number 
of  generator) — OUT  (number  of  generator) — IN,  and  the  whistle 
gives  a  long  blast  or  the  gong  is  sounded  several  times  rapidly 
to  call  attention  to  the  illuminated  signs. 

6.  To  Cut  in  an  Exciter 

Operator  Engineer 

(Number  of  the  exciter)  IN-  Brings  the  exciter  up  to  speed, 

whistle.  when  ready  signals  O.K.- 

Operator  cuts  in  and  signals  gong;  from  No.  1  turbine. 
O.K. 
All  signals  disconnected. 

7.  To  Cut  out  an  Exciter 

Operator  Engineer 

(Number  of  the  exciter)  OUT-  O.K. -gong;  from  No.  I  turbine, 
whistle. 
When  exciter  is  cut  out  oper- 
ator signals  O.K. 
All  signals  disconnected. 

8.  Stand-by  Signals  for  Engineers 

Operator  Engineer 

S.B.  (number  of  generator)-  S.B.-gong. 

whistle.  Engineer  signals  O.K. -gong. 

When  over 
Operator  signals  O.K. -whistle. 
All  signals  disconnected. 
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y.  .Stuiul-l)y  Signals  for  Oix'iators 

Engineer  Operator 

From  turbine,  S.B.-gong.  Number   of    generator,    S.B.- 

When  over  whistle. 

Engineer  signals  O.K.-gong.  Operator  signals  O.K. -whistle. 
All  signals  disconnected. 

10.  When  whistle  is  given  one  long  blast,  or  gong  is  sounded 
several  times  rapidlj',  it  is  to  convey  the  meaning  that  the  opera- 
tion, whether  a  single  or  a  double  one,  is  to  be  performed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  starting  a  turbine  the  fields  are  built  up  gradually  to  give 
full  voltage  after  the  machine  has  attained  its  full  speed.  The 
generators  are  then  synchronized  and  the  main  generator  switch 
is  thrown  in.  This  switch  is  so  wired  that  it  cannot  be  closed 
until  the  synchronizing  plug  has  been  inserted  into  its  socket  in 
the  operating  board.  In  cutting  out  a  machine  the  load  is  taken 
off  the  generator  by  reducing  the  field  excitation  and  then  the 
main  switch  is  opened.  Afterward  the  field  circuits  are  cut  out. 
With  the  field  circuits  out,  a  turbine  will  continue  to  revolve 
alxiut  forty-five  minutes  before  coming  to  a  standstill,  but  it 
will  stop  in  about  ten  minutes  with  the  fields  excited. 

The  switchboard  operator  gets  his  orders  to  cut  current  ofT  or 
throw  current  on  the  high-tension  lines  from  the  sub-station  at 
Woodhaven  Junction.  (See  Chap.  XXVII.)  He  does  not, 
however,  change  the  switches  until  he  is  assured  that  the  person 
giving  the  order  has  authority  to  do  so. 

60,000-Volt  Station.— Figures  272,  273,  and  274  (by  courtesy 
of  Stephen  G.  Hayes)  are  the  designs  for  a  hydraulic  power  station 
to  be  located  on  a  hillside.  The  generators  are  each  rated  at 
7,500  kw.  and  G,600  volts,  which  is  stepped  up  for  transmission 
purposes  to  60,000  volts  through  twelve  5,000-kw.  transformers. 
The  entire  switching  plant  is  in  a  separate  building.  In  the 
engine  room  there  are  only  the  operating  switchboards  mounted 
on  a  gallery  and  the  field  rheostats  for  the  generators.  The 
generator  cables  lead  through  the  foundations  and  walls  to  the 
oil  switches  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  switching  house,  whence 
they  lead  to  the  6,600-volt  busbars,  which  are  installed  in  the  same 
room  over  the  oil  switches,  being  connected  to  the  latter  through 
disconnecting  switches.  (See  Figs.  273  and  274.)  On  the  next 
floor  are  the  single-pha-^e  transformers,  set  up  in  compartments 
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separated  from  each  other.  Each  set  of  three  transformers  is 
delta-connected  on  the  high-  and  low-tension  sides,  the  connec- 
tion on  the  low-tension  side  being  fed  from  the  6,600-volt  buses. 
A  pair  of  disconnecting  switches  is  inserted  on  the  high-tension 
side  of  each  transformer  so  that  the  apparatus  can  readily  be 
disconnected,  and  the  high-tension  deltas  are  joined  to  reactance 


coils  contained  in  separate  oil  vessels.  From  the  coils  the  cables 
lead  through  oil  switches  and  disconnecting  switches  to  a  set  of 
transformer  busbars.  There  is  a  set  of  buses  for  each  bank,  which 
can  be  connected  through  oil  switches  and  disconnecting  switches, 
to  the  main  buses  or  to  the  outgoing  feeders  through  a  similar  set 
of  switches.    The  lightning  arresters,  line-disconnecting  switches. 
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and  wall  husiiinfis  for  the  line  outlets  are  contained  in  two  tower- 
like structures  on  the  uphill  side  of  the  building.     The  high- 


Kswrnw^yss 


tension  oil  switches  are  type  G  Westinghouse  solenoid-operated, 
and  are  set  up  in  two  rows.     (See  Fig.  274.)     The  end  switches 
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of  the  first  row  as  well  as  the  fourth  switch  from  each  end  arc  for 
connecting  the  transformer  buses  to  the  main  buses,  and  the 
second  and  third  from  each  end  coiuiect  the  reactance  coils  to 
the  transformer  buses.  The  central  switch  is  the  bus  section- 
alizer.  The  first  row  therefore  consists  of  nine  oil  switches  each 
built  up  of  three  single-pole  vessels.  In  the  second  row  there  are 
four  oil  switches,  two  in  each  tower,  which  connect  the  transmis- 
sion lines  to  the  transformer  or  main  buses.  Back  of  this  row 
the  instrument  series  transformers  are  set  up.  A  traveling  crane 
is  pro\-ided  to  carry  the  large  and  heavy  transformers  up  to  the 
compartments. 

On  the  gallery  in  the  engine  room  the  required  switch  board  is 
mounted.  It  consists  of  a  generator  control  bench  with  vertical 
instrument  board  back  of  the  bench  and  mounted  on  supports 
which  also  form  the  gallery  railing.  It  also  includes  the  feeder 
and  exciter  boards  located  near  the  back  wall.  The  motor- 
operated  field  rheostats  and  the  electrically  operated  field  switches 
are  under  the  gallery.     (See  Fig.  273.) 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
SUB-STATIONS 

Modern  sj^stems  have  come  to  assume  such  large  proportions 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  find  some  method  of  feeding  other 
than  those  heretofore  employed.  Formerly  the  feeding  capacity 
was  increased  bj-  raising  the  d.c.  voltage,  bj'  using  boosters,  or 
storage  batteries  with  or  without  boosters,  or  by  increasing  the 
number  of  units  in  the  independent  generating  stations.  The 
method  now  almost  universal!}-  adopted  for  large  systems  is  to 
generate  a  high-tension  alternating  current  in  a  central  station 
and  distribute  it  to  the  net  through  a  number  of  sub-stations. 
(See  Chap.  XXIV.)  The  determination  of  how  this  method 
should  be  apphed  depends  (1)  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
sj'stem  has  expanded;  (2)  upon  the  kind  of  service,  and  (3)  upon 
the  reliabilitj'  of  the  machines  and  apparatus: 

1.  The  first  point  di\ades  itself  into  three  cases,  (a)  In  the 
first  case  the  sj-stem  for  which  the  generator  station  was  origi- 
nall\-  designed  has  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  isolated 
auxiliary  plants  become  necessary  to  assist  in  supplj-ing  the 
excess  demand  in  the  various  stations.  This  problem  may  be 
solved  by  dividing  the  systems  into  sections  and  supplj-ing  each 
section  from  its  own  independent  station.  This  case  arises  most 
frequently  in  lighting  or  street  railwaj'  systems  in  large  cities. 

(b)  A  large  system  may  also  be  formed  by  combining  a  number  of 
independent,  widelj-  separated  smaller  sj'stems,  each  having  its 
own  station.  Suburban  and  interurban  electric  raihvaj's  com- 
bined  with  street   railwaj's  will  be   included  under  this  head. 

(c)  Electrifj-ing  railroads  or  designing  large  hydraulic  plants  for 
electrical  transmission  purposes  necessarUy  involves  large 
service  sj-stems  from  the  very  start. 

Lately  the  development  of  gas-engine  and  steam-turbine 
design  has  made  such  progress  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
future  centra]  stations  of  enormous  power  will  be  built  near  the 
sources  of  coal  supplj-  to  feed  systems  of  wide  radius. 

2.  The  kind  of  consumption  of  electrical  energy  materially 
affects  the  ways  and  means  for  distribution  and  supply.  Under 
408 
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this  head  there  will  be  included:  Street  and  interurban  railways 
or  trunk  lines,  arc  or  incandescent  lighting  systems,  and  power 
distribution  for  motors,  or  for  electromctallurgical  or  electro- 
chemical purposes.     (See  Chap.  XXIV.) 

3.  The  method  to  be  used  for  power  distribution  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  and  reliability  of  machines  for  converting  the 
energj-  from  the  central  station  into  energy  suitable  for  the 
desired  purposes.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  adaptability  of 
the  consuming  apparatus  to  the  varying  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  service. 

A  study  of  the  three  above-mentioned  considerations  will  lead 
to  a  determination  of  which  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  with  regard  to  cost,  reliability,  and  adaptability. 

Three  systems  are  then  available:  (1)  Alternating-current 
central  station  with  sub-stations  in  which  the  high  tension  is 
stepped  down  and  is  converted  by  means  of  converters.  (2) 
Alternating-current  central  stations  with  sub-.stations  in  which 
the  converting  to  direct  current  is  done  by  means  of  motor- 
generator  sets.  Transformer  banks  may  be  employed  to  step 
down  the  high  tension  when  necessary.  (3)  Low-tension  alter- 
nating-current feeder  service.  This  requires  either  sub-stations 
with  transformer  banks  or  transformer  banks  alone  located 
at  the  points  of  consumption.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  neces- 
sarj'  to  make  use  of  motor-generator  sets  to  change  the  voltage, 
frequency,  and  phase  of  the  high-tension  supply. 

Sub-stations,  like  independent  d.c.  stations,  supply  districts  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  in  order  to  save  copper  they  must  be 
located  at  the  load  centers  of  these  districts.  Since  they  perform 
the  same  service  as  the  former  d.c.  stations  which  they  replace, 
and  which  are  located  at  the  load  centers,  it  follows  that  the  new 
sub-stations  may  be  located  in  the  old  buildings  or  on  adjacent 
property.  The  equipment  of  the  old  stations  is  often  used  as  a 
reserve  or  for  peak  loads.  The  number  and  size  of  the  sub-stations 
will  naturally  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  system  and  with 
the  intensity  of  the  load.  The  cost  of  real  estate,  buildings, 
machines,  operation,  and  attendance  will  increa.se  with  the  number 
of  stations.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  whether  it  would  l)e 
cheaper  to  use  a  large  number  of  stations  near  together  or  a 
smaller  number  farther  apart  but  having  a  correspondingly 
increased  power  rating.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  sub-stations  with  large  units  necessarily 
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involve  greater  cost  for  reserve  machines  and  for  feeder  systems. 
High-service  voltage  allows  greater  distance  between  sub-stations, 
as  noted  in  previous  chapters.  In  direct-current  service  the  line 
drop  may  be  compensated  and  the  efficiency  of  the  machines 
may  be  increased  by  using  storage  batteries  with  boosters. 
(See  Chap.  V.) 

Synchronous  Converter  Sub-stations. — Since  synchronous 
converters  first  came  into  practical  use  in  1897  their  development 
to  the  present  day  has  tended  to  simplify  a  great  many  problems 
arising  in  large  installations. 

The  voltage  ratio  between  the  a.c.  and  d.c.  sides  of  a  rotary 
converter  is  practically  constant  and  cannot  be  materially 
altered  by  varj-ing  the  field  strength.  With  sine-wave  current 
the  conversion  ratios  hereinafter  given  are  closely  approximated. 
The  d.c.  potential  being  taken  as  unity,  the  potential  at  the 
collector  rings  will  be: 

For  single  and  two-phase  machines  0.71,  for  three-phase  0.61, 
for  six-phase  0.71  or  0.61,  depending  upon  whether  a  diametrical 
or  double-delta  connection  is  used  for  the  transformers.  For 
example,  a  two-phase  rotary  receiving  alternating  current  at 
approximately  426  volts  will  deliver  direct  current  at  600  volts, 
while  a  three-phase  rotarj^  receiving  alternating  current  at  366 
volts  will  also  deliver  direct  current  at  600  volts. 

The  150-,  200-,  and  300-kw.,  25-cycle  converters  and  the  100- 
and  200-kw.,  OO-cj^cle  converters  are  wound  for  three-phase 
operation,  all  the  larger  machines  being  usually  wound  for  si.x- 
phase. 

The  direct-current  voltage  of  a  converter  can  be  changed  only 
by  a  change  in  the  impressed  alternating-current  voltage  or  by  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  field 
winding  of  the  converter.  For  the  first  method,  until  recently, 
resistance  coils  and  variable  field  excitation  were  in  use.  Taps 
from  the  lowering  transformers  or  from  separate  regulating  trans- 
formers and  induction  regulators,  the  last  mostly  in  connection 
with  shunt-wound  converters,  were  applied.  More  recently  the 
method  using  a  sjmchronous  alternating-current  booster  mounted 
on  the  same  shaft  as  the  converter  armature,  and  connected 
electrical^  in  series  with  it,  has  been  introduced.  Another 
method  of  direct  voltage  variation  based  on  the  second  of  the 
two  principles  mentioned  above,  i.e.,  by  a  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  magnetic  field,  has  also  been  introduced  recently.     This  is 
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the  "split-pole"  or  "regulating-pole"  converter,  of  which  each 
pole  is  split  up  into  two  or  more  sections  and  the  field  form  varied 
by  varying  the  excitation  of  the  different  sections. 

The  generating  and  regulating  apparatus  used  in  a  synchronous 
converter  sub-station,  therefore,  is  divided  as  below. 


Commutating-polc  lype  with 


Induction  regulator 
j  Reactance 
( Transformer  taps 


Synchronous 
converter 


I  Induction  regulator 
Synchronous  booster 
Roactance 
Transformer  taps 

.  Hcgulaling-pole  type 


The  use  of  resistance  either  in  the  lowering  transformers  or  in 
special  coils  in  connection  with  series  windings  on  the  field  poles 
of  the  converter  is  based  on  the  principle  that  an  increase  in 
excitation  causes  the  phase  relation  of  the  current  to  be  leading 
with  respect  to  the  fine  voltage,  and  leading  current  through 
resistance  gives  a  rise  in  the  resultant  voltage.  This  voltage 
variation  is  automatic  and  therefore  is  best  suited  for  railway 
work  in  which  the  load  fluctuation  is  large  and  rapid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  variation  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  varying 
power  factor. 

As  to  the  use  of  taps  from  transformers  with  dial  switches  and 
the  application  of  induction  regulators  for  d.c.  voltage  regulation 
of  synchronous  converters  see  Chap.  XVII. 

The  use  of  a  synchronous  booster  involves  the  addition  of  an 
alternating-current  generator  of  special  characteristics  to  a 
standard  rotary  converter.  The  generator  has  the  same  number 
of  poles  as  the  converter,  and  the  two  revolving  parts  are  carried 
by  the  same  shaft.  The  booster,  therefore,  generates  a  voltage 
of  the  same  frequency  and  phase  as  the  induced  voltage  of  the 
converter,  and  by  properly  proportioning  its  parts  the  wave 
shape  of  the  booster  may  also  be  made  the  same  as  the  waveshape 
of  the  converter  voltage.  The  booster  armature  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  converter  armature,  so  that  the  voltage  delivered 
to  the  converter  armature  is  the  sum  of  the  line  voltage  and  the 
booster  voltage.  The  delivered  voltage  is  varied  by  varying  the 
field  current  of  the  booster — in  one  direction  to  raise,  and  in 
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the  other  direction  to  lower,  the  converter  voltage.  The  booster  is 
usually  placed  between  the  collector  rings  and  the  main  armature 
of  the  converter,  and  the  taps  from  the  collector  rings  are  con- 
nected to  equidistant  points  of  the  booster  armature.  Similar 
points  on  the  booster  armature  are  connected  to  the  synchronous 
converter  armature,  thus  placing  the  two  in  series.  Separate 
and  distinct  windings  are  used  for  each  phase. 

In  the  split-pole  converters  the  variation  of  the  d.c.  voltage  is 
secured  by  varying  the  distribution  of  the  flux  under  each  pole, 
i.e.,  by  varying  the  field  form.  For  that  purpose  each  pole, 
instead  of  being  in  one  piece  with  one  field  coil,  is  made  in  two 
or  three  sections  with  two  or  three  separate  exciting  coils. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  voltage  generated  in  any  d.c. 
machine  is  proportional  to  the  average  value  of  the  flux,  or  the 
average  ordinate  of  the  field  form,  between  adjacent  brushes. 
A  variation  of  the  field  form  which  increases  and  diminishes  the 
average  ordinate  will  increase  and  diminish  the  generated  voltage. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  regulating  poles  with  their  separate 
exciting  coils.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  a.c.  line  voltage, 
the  variation  in  field  form  must  be  accomplished  without  varying, 
to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  wave  form  of  the  alternating- 
current  voltage  generated  in  the  converter  armature.  The 
split-pole  converter,  therefore,  consists  of  two  essential  elements : 
first,  a  means  of  varying  the  field  form,  and  second,  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  variation  in  alternating-current  wave  form 
resulting  from  the  variation  in  the  field  form.  Only  that  part 
of  the  change  in  field  form  which  does  not  produce  a  change  in  the 
alternating-current  wave  form  is  effective  in  changing  the  direct- 
current  voltage,  and  any  change  in  field  form  which  does  change 
the  wave  form  is  neutralized  by  the  consequent  change  in  the 
alternating  current. 

In  a  great  many  interurban  lines  the  load  factor  is  very  low, 
and  at  certain  times  the  momentary  peak  loads  are  extremely 
high  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  starting  and  accelerating  a 
number  of  cars  at  the  same  time  from  a  given  sub-station.  This 
momentary  condition  ordinarily  would  require  rotary  converters 
of  much  larger  capacity  than  are  suited  for  normal  operating 
service.  To  meet  such  conditions  railway  rotary  converters 
have  been  developed,  having  a  momentary  overload  capacity  of 
300  per  cent,  of  normal.  The  application  of  commutating  poles 
has  made  it  possible  to  meet  this  condition. 
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With  higher  speeds  of  rotarj*  converters  it  has  been  possible 
to  replace  existing  units  with  units  of  twice  their  capacity  without 
occupying  additiontil  floor  space,  a  most  economical  arrangement 
where  space  is  usually  limited,  as  in  citj'  sub-stations. 

The  greatest  units  of  rotary  converters  now  in  service  have  a 
capacity  of  4,000  kw.,  600-volt,  25-cyclc,  for  railway  use,  and  for 
low  voltage  3,500  kw.,  270-volt,  25-cycle,  which  can  deliver  13,000 
amp.  continuously  and  nearly  20,000  amp.  for  two  hours.  This 
type  of  machine  is  a  combination  of  the  booster  and  commutating 
pole  construction  (New  York  Edison  Company).  There  are 
also,  in  use  on  lighting  and  railway  sj'stems  GO-cycle  converters 
with  commutating  poles  of  1,000  to  1,500  kw. capacity.     These 

A  Comparison  ok  Motou-converters  with  Synchronous  Converters 
.\ND  Motor-generators' 


Characteristics 


Compared  with  rotaries 
and  their  transformers 


Compared  with  motor- 
generators 


Efficiency: 

Full  load Within    1    per  cent,   of 

rotary. 


Half  load.... 

Quarter  load. 

Power  factor. .  . 


Starting 

Synchronizing. 


Regulation. 
Simplicity  . 


Reversal  of  polarity. 


Within    1   per  cent,   of 
rotary. 
Equal  to  rotary. 

Better  than  rotary  with 
same  variation  of  d.c. 
volt. 

Simpler  than  rotary. 


Simpler  than  rotary. 

Better  than  rotary. 

Simpler  than  rotary  and 
transformers,  which  re- 
quire more  complicated 
switching. 

Motor-converters  will 
not  reverse  their  polar- 
ity. Rotaries  are  liable 
to  reversal 


Better  by  2J.^  per  cent. 

than  motor-generator. 
Bettor    by    4   per    cent. 

than    motor-generator. 
Better  by  8  per  cent,  than 

motor-generator. 
Better    than    induction 

motor-generator 

Equal  to  induction 
motor-generator.  Bet- 
ter than  synchronous 
motor-generator 

Simpler  than  synchron- 
ous motor-generator. 

Equal  to  motor-generator 

Equal  to  induction 
motor-generator.  Sim- 
pler than  synch,  motor 
generator. 


'  N.  E.  L.  A.,  thirty-sixth  convention  at  Chicago,  1913. 
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machines  are  built  either  of  the  synchronous-booster  or  spht-pole 
types.  A  new  type  of  the  converter,  called  motor-converter,  has 
been  developed  lately.  This  machine  consists  of  an  induction 
motor  and  a  rotary  converter  rigidly  coupled  together,  with  the 
rotor  winding  of  the  induction  motor  and  the  armature  winding  of 
the  rotary  converter  together  in  parallel.  In  operation,  the 
converter  runs  at  a  speed  equaltohalf  the  frequency  of  the  system, 
which  is  exceptionally  favorable  to  commutation,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  machine  is  of  materiallj^  smaller  proportions  than  would  be  a 
synchronous  or  induction  motor-generator  of  the  same  capacity. 

The  machine  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  performing  all  the  ser- 
vices for  which  rotaries  or  motor-generators  are  used,  including 
its  application  to  three-wire  direct-current  sj-stems.  The  usual 
methods  of  starting  from  either  a.c.  or  d.c.  are  employed  under 
greatly  simplified  arrangements.  Synchronizing  in  particular 
is  stated  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  with  any  other 
form  of  converting  apparatus. 

The  transformer  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alterating-current  distribution  and  long-distance  trans- 
mission of  electrical  energy.  Such  energy  cannot  be  transmitted 
economically  for  long  distances  at  low  voltages,  and  the  trans- 
former is  the  only  means  bj'  which  sufficiently  high  voltages  can 
be  obtained.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  electrical 
energy,  the  vast  water-power  resources  of  the  country  are 
becoming  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  center  of  power  genera- 
tion for  a  large  territory.  As  the  distance  between  generation 
and  consumption  of  energy  increases  economical  considerations 
require  that  the  voltages  also  increase. 

With  our  present  modern  high-voltage  systems,  where  it  is 
undesirable  to  parallel  the  transmission  lines  on  the  high-tension 
side  or  to  carry  out  anj'  high-tension  switching,  it  has  become 
general  practice  to  install  the  transformers  in  groups,  each  having 
a  capacity  corresponding  to  a  line,  the  transformer  group  and  the 
line  being  considered  as  a  unit.  Transmission  lines  generally 
have  a  current-carrying  capacity  ranging  from  15,000  to  40,000 
kw.,  and  as  the  most  economical  size  of  high-voltage  transformers 
is  from  6,000  to  10,000  kw.,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
to  pro\ade  one  bank  of  single-phase  transformers  for  lines  up  to 
about  25,000  kw.  capacitj',  while  above  this  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, as  a  rule,  to  provide  two  banks  in  parallel  for  each  line. 

The  most-  important  requirement  in  connection  with  modern 
transformers  of  large  capacity  is  that  their  design  be  such  as  to 
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liiiiil  till.'  I'unent  uiiti)ut()f  tlie  :s\sti'iii  wliirli  tlicy  icL'd  :it  liiui'S 
of  short-circuits,  and  besides  this  to  successfully  withstand  the 
tremendous  mechanical  strains  to  which  the  transformer  wind- 
ings are  subjected  by  short-circuits.  Such  transformers  are  for 
this  reason  now  generally  designed  with  a  considerable  higher 
reactance  than  was  formerly  the  case,  4  to  6  per  cent,  reactance 
now  being  quite  common.    (See  "Reactive  Coils"  in  Chap.  XX.) 

The  transformers  should  always  be  provided  with  taps  in 
the  windings.  In  many  instances  it  is  found  desirable  to  begin 
the  operation  of  the  system  at  half  the  ultimate  voltage  (in 
the  generating  water-power  station),  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  transformers  are  often  provided  with  50  per  cent,  taps  in 
the  high-voltage  windings.  It  is  also  customary  to  provide  the 
high-voltage  windings  with  four  2}^  per  cent,  taps  below  the 
normal  operating  voltage  so  that  these  taps  can  be  used  in 
compensating  for  the  line  drops  as  the  load  increases.  Such  taps 
are,  of  course,  only  necessarj-^  in  the  step-down  transformers  of  the 
sub-stations,  but  for  the  sake  of  interchangeability  they  are  usually 
provided  in  the  step-up  transformers  as  well. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  transformers  and  whether  they 
should  be  of  single-  or  three-pha.se  type  depends  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  development  of  the  power  system  and  on  the  condition 
to  be  met.  In  most  long-distance  power  transmission  systems 
the  amount  of  energy  transmitted  is  large,  and  in  central-station 
design  the  modern  tendenc}'  is  toward  larger  and  larger  capacities, 
so  that  in  most  cases  a  small  number  of  transformer  units 
of  large  capacities  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  different 
classes  of  consumers'  service  require  different  smaller  units  to 
suit  special  cases. 

Step-up  transformers  of  the  generating  station  as  well  as  the 
step-down  transformers  used  in  sul)-stations  may  consist,  as  men- 
tioned, of  banks  of  either  three  single-phase  unit  or  one  three- 
pha.se  unit. 

The  advantages  of  polj'phase  transformers  over  {hi\  single- 
pha.sc  type  u.sed  in  a  group  an;  as  follows: 

1.  The  initial  cost  is  less.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  .saving  in 
active  core  material  between  adjacent  phases  on  account  of 
magnetic  phase  relation.  It  is  a  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent. 
in  active  magnetic  iron.  Other  savings  are  the  use  of  one  larger 
case  (requiring  less  radiating  surface  than  three  small  cases  on 
account  of  higher  three-phase  efficiency)  in  place  of  three  small 
ones;  one  set  of  end  frames  in  place  of  three;  one  cooling  .system 
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(of  forced-cooling  type)  in  place  of  three;  six  terminals  in  place 
of  twelve,  and  less  oil.  There  is  also  less  material  to  be  handled, 
and  it  is  usually  less  expensive  to  build  one  large  imit  than 
several  small  ones  of  the  same  total  capacity.  The  first  cost  of 
small  three-phase  delta-delta-connected  transformers  should  be, 
in  general,  5  to  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  three  single-phase 
units  having  the  same  aggregate  capacity.  The  cost  of  three- 
phase  air-blast  transformers  appro.ximates  the  cost  of  equivalent 
single-phase  air-blast  units  at  about  3,000  kva.,  while  for  the  oil- 
insulated,  water-cooled  tj'pe,  the  cost  is  equal  at  about  7,500  kva. 
For  sizes  larger  than  these  three-phase  transformers  usually 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  three  single-phase  units. 

2.  Since  there  is  less  active  material  in  the  three-phase 
transformer,  the  losses  (at  the  same  densities)  will  be  less,  and 
therefore  the  efficiencies  should  be  higher.  A  three-phase  shell- 
type  transformer  requires  just  three  times  as  much  copper  and 
approximately  2.36  times  as  much  iron  as  a  single-phase  trans- 
former having  one-third  the  capacity.  Consequently  the  copper 
losses  would  be  three  times  and  iron  losses  2.36  times  as  great. 
The  three-phase  efficiencies  should  therefore  be  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  three  single-phase  units. 

3.  The  actual  floor  space  covered  by  a  three-phase  trans- 
former will  always  be  less  than  for  three  single-phase  units,  and 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  ventilating  spaces  and  pas- 
sagewa3'S  between  single-phase  units,  the  total  floor  space  required 
for  single-phase  groups  is  very  much  more  than  that  required  for 
three-phase.  The  economy  of  floor  space  for  the  three-phase 
transformers  may  be  of  great  advantage  in  cities  where  real 
estate  is  expensive.  Usually  one  bank  of  transformers  is  placed 
directly  opposite  the  rotary  converter  or  motor-geneiator  it 
feeds,  and  often  the  dimensions  of  apparatus  fed  by  the  trans- 
formers are  such  as  to  provide  ample  space  for  the  bank  of 
single-phase  transformers.  However,  high-speed  rotary-converter 
and  motor-generator  sets,  owing  largelj'  to  the  employment  of 
commutating  poles,  require  very  much  less  floor  space  than  did 
the  older  types  of  these  machines.  As  the  speed  increases  the 
available  transformer  space  should  proportionally  decrease  and 
the  lesser  space  requirement  of  three-phase  transformers  becomes 
more  important.  In  the  case  of  vertical  rotary  converters  the 
floor  space  becomes  a  minimum,  a  point  especially  favorable  to 
three-phase  units. 

The  weights  of  three-phase  units  should  be  less  than  those  of 
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single-phase  type,  except  in  the  excessively  large  capacities,  when 
the  weights  would  be  greater  on  account  of  the  very  strong  and 
heavy  nicdianical  design  necessary  to  support  the  heavj'  three- 
l>hase  transformer. 

4.  Wherever  a  high-voltage  lead  i)asses  through  the  trans- 
forftier  tank  or  case  there  is  a  weak  point.  In  throe  single-phase 
units  six  high-tension  leads  nuist  be  carried  through  tlic  case 
(unless  the  transformers  are  star-connected  with  neutral  grounded 
to  the  cores,  in  which  case  only  one  high-tension  lead  would  be 
carried  through  each  case.  This  latter  method,  however,  is  very 
seldom  used).  In  three-phase  transformers  there  are  only  half 
as  many  terminals  and  consequently  only  about  half  the  chance 
of  terminal  trouble. 

It  is  cheaper  to  install  one  larger  unit  than  three  small  ones, 
particularly-  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  dry  out  the  transformers 
at  destination  bj'  the  vacuum  process.  Less  cable  and  fewer 
connections  are  also  required  for  the  three-phase  units. 

In  the  three-phase  transformer,  the  star  and  delta  connections 
are  easilj'  made  inside  the  case,  requiring  no  outside  crossings, 
while  with  single-phase  units  these  connections  must  be  made 
outside  of  the  case. 

5.  The  higher  total  weight  and  less  space  required  for  three- 
phase  units  will,  in  general,  result  in  reduced  transportation 
charges.  This  advantage  may,  however  be  neutralized  in  the 
case  of  long  hauls  over  mountain  roads  or  poor  facilities  for 
handling  heavy  pieces.  In  this  case  the  smaller  weight  and 
bulk  of  single-phase  units  may  even  become  a  necessity. 

The  di.sa(lvantages  are  as  follows: 

1.  Large  cost  for  reserve  units.  Although  the  cost  of  a  three- 
phase  transformer  is  larger  than  that  of  a  single-phase,  the 
rating  of  the  former  is  three  times  that  of  the  latter.  Where  a 
large  number  of  transformers  are  used  the  relative  cost  of  reserve 
is  small.  In  .some  places  in  Europe  it  is  customary  to  hold  in 
reserve  only  the  coils  of  the  core  type  in.stead  of  the  entire  trans- 
former, as  these  coils  are  easily  replaceable.  For  the  shell  type 
the  entire  units  must  be  used  as  reserves. 

2.  Transformer  insulation  is  subjected  to  three  difTerent 
strains — those  due  to  the  normal  working  pressure;  those  due  to 
disturbances,  and  tho.se  due  to  lightning.  The  normal  working 
pressure  strain  is  constant;  the  static  strains  due  to  disturbances 
in  the  system  are  more  or  less  frequent,  depending  upon  local 
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conditions;  the  strains  caused  by  lightning  are  less  frequent 
and  do  not  exist  in  cases  of  underground  transmission  systems. 
In  some  localities  lightning  strains  are  unknown. 

Either  three  single-phase  delta-delta  transformers  or  one 
three-phase  delta-delta-connected  transformer  of  the  shell  type 
may  be  operated  temporarily  at  58  per  cent,  of  the  combined 
capacit}^  of  the  three  windings,  provided  only  one  phase  has  been 
disabled.  With  the  core  type  of  polyphase  transformer  the 
service  is  entirely  crippled  under  these  conditions.  In  case 
of  star-connected  shell-type  transformers  either  single-  or  three- 
phase  a  breakdown  in  one  phase  will  disable  the  entire  service 
unless  the  transformers  are  operated  with  a  grounded-neutral 
transmission  system.  In  such  a  case  both  single-  and  three-phase 
star-connected  transformers  may  be  operated  at  58  per  cent,  of 
their  original  capacity  by  short-circuiting  the  damaged  windings, 
both  primary  and  secondary.  Polyphase  core-type  transformers 
cannot  be  operated  with  a  short-circuit  on  any  phase. 

The  time  required  to  replace  or  repair  a  polyphase  trans- 
former is  greater  than  for  a  single-phase  unit,  therefore  the  time 
of  duration  of  crippled  service  in  the  first  case  is  longer. 

3.  In  the  shell  type  there  is  no  more  liability  of  insulation 
breakdown  in  the  three-phase  transformer  than  in  three  single- 
phase  units;  in  fact,  the  arrangement  of  coils  and  iron  is  the  same 
in  both  types.  In  the  core  type  there  is  greater  liabihty  of 
insulation  breakdown  and  of  a  burn-out  in  one  phase  being 
communicated  to  an  adjoining  phase  than  in  the  shell  type  since 
the  phases  are  closer  together.  In  the  case  of  three  single-phase 
transformers  it  is  probable  that  in  event  of  a  breakdown  in  one 
transformer,  it  would  be  cut  out  before  the  other  transformers 
in  the  group  were  damaged.  With  a  three-phase  unit,  where  the 
phases  are  so  near  together,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  break- 
down in  one  phase  may  damage  one  or  more  of  the  others.  In 
such  an  event  there  are  two  or  three  phases  in  place  of  one  to  be 
repaired.  However,  with  oil-insulated  transformers,  oil-switch 
protection,  and  barriers  between  adjacent  phases,  there  should  be 
little  likehhood  of  trouble  being  communicated  to  adjacent 
phases.  In  general,  the  repair  of  a  polyphase  transformer  will  be 
more  costlj^  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  single-phase  type  of 
similar  construction.  This  is  particularly  true  in  extremelj^  large 
capacities  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  large  parts. 

4.  In  some  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  to  use  only  self-cooling 
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traiisfornici-s.  At  present  the  capacity  of  the  largest  tluce-phase 
self-cooled  transformer  is  approximately  2,000  kva.,  60  cycles,  at 
110,000  volts,  or  1,500  kva.,  25  cycles,  at  110,000  volts.  These 
capacities  could  be  increased  for  lower  voltages.  A  group  of  three 
single-phase  self-cooling  units  can  be  built  with  an  output  of 
nearlj^  three  times  this  amount.  Hence  if  verj'  large  outputs  of 
the  self-cooling  three-phase  type  are  desired,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  use  two  or  three  smaller  three-phase  units,  a  more  expensive 
arrangement  than  three  single-phase  transformers. 

5.  For  fairly  low-voltage  transformers  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  for  a  number  of  tap  voltages  in  polyphase 
transformers,  but  with  extremely  high  voltages  this  may  become 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  limited  space  in  a  three-phase 
unit.  In  the  air-blast  type  this  would  become  still  more  serious 
on  account  of  the  greater  spacing  required  when  terminals  are 
not  placed  under  oil. 

On  comparing  the  above  advantages  and  disadvantages  it  is 
evident  that  the  three-phase  transformers  are  applicable  in  large 
stations  where  the  relative  cost  of  the  reserve  is  small,  where  there 
are  sufficient  handling  facilities,  and  where  saving  in  Hoor  space 
is  essential. 

The  transformers  may  be  connected  either  in  delta  or  in  star, 
but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  isolated  delta  connection 
is  preferred  on  account  of  the  increased  reliability  which  such 
a  system  affords.  Under  normal  operation  the  voltage  stress  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  same  whether  the  isolated  delta  or  star 
connection  is  used,  but  in  case  of  grounds  on  one  line  wire  the 
isolated  delta  system  will  naturally  be  exposed  to  a  higher  voltage 
above  ground  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  grounded  star 
system.  The  disadvantage  of  the  grounded  star  sj'stem,  however, 
is  that  any  ground  of  the  line  wires  will  cause  a  short-circuit  and 
thus  a  shutdown,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  delta  system, 
where  in  certain  instances  it  has  been  found  that  the  operation 
could  be  kept  up  for  a  whole  week  with  one  of  the  line  wires 
grounded.  Usually  the  transformers  used  for  11,000  to  19,000 
volts  have  the  high-tension  side  connected  in  delta,  and  for 
3.3,000  to  66,000  volts  in  star,  with  the  grounded  neutral.  The 
secondaries  are  connected  in  the  synchronous-converter  sub- 
station as  follows:  For  two-phase  diametrically,  for  three-phase 
delta,  star  or  T,  for  si.x-pha.sc  diametrically,  double-delta,  star  or  T. 

Transformers   are    built   self-cooled,    air-blast,    oil-cooled,  or 
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water-cooled,  the  manner  of  cooling  depending  upon  the  power 
and  voltage. 

In  all  transformers  the  first  step  in  the  dissipation  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  losses  is  its  conduction  fi-om  the  interior  of  the 
core  and  coils  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  cooling  medium.  In 
the  oil-cooled  type  the  oil  heated  by  contact  with  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  core  and  coils  rises  to  the  surface,  flows  outward, 
and  descends  along  the  sides  of  the  transformer  case,  from  the 
outer  surface  of  which  the  heat  is  radiated  into  the  air.  In  the 
water-cooled  type  the  same  general  process  takes  place,  with 
the  exception  that  most  of  the  heat  is  carried  away  by  water  forced 
through  a  coil  of  pipe  so  placed  that  the  heat  is  taken  from  the 
latest  oil  at  the  top  of  the  transformer.  The  circulation  of  oil 
is  completed  after  its  descent  along  the  sides  of  the  case  by  again 
rising  around  the  transformer  core  and  winding  and  passing 
through  ducts  arranged  for  that  purpose.  In  the  air-blast  type 
cooling  is  effected  by  a  forced  draft  of  air,  which  is  directed 
through  spaces  provided  between  coils  and  in  the  core  structure. 

For  installations  where  initial  cost  is  of  less  importance  than 
minimum  attendance  and  where  very  large  units  may  not  be 
asked  for,  the  oil-cooled  type  of  transformer  is  recommended. 
For  plants  requiring  the  largest  size  of  transformers,  either  air- 
blast  or  the  water-cooled  types  must  be  used,  if  the  choice  depends 
on  voltage,  cheapness  of  water  supply,  fire  risk,  and  first  cost. 

In  the  air-cooled  type  ventilators  driven  by  induction  motors 
must  be  furnished,  and  the  transformers  provided  on  the  bottom 
with  dampers  must  be  set  up  over  an  air-tight  chamber  which 
receives  the  air  blast  from  the  ventilators.  The  diagram  in 
Fig.  275  gives  the  amount  and  pressure  of  air  required  for  single- 
phase  transformers.  Approximately  150  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  are  required  for  each  kilowatt  lost.  For  the  three-phase 
type  the  volume  required  is  equal  to  that  for  three  single-phase 
transformers  each  of  one-third  the  power  of  the  three-phase 
apparatus,  but  the  pressure  should  be  that  required  for  one  single- 
phase  corresponding  in  power  to  the  three-phase  transformer. 
Turns  in  the  air  chamber  should  be  avoided,  and  the  cross  section 
should  be  such  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  blast  will  not  exceed 
500  feet  per  minute.  It  should  consist  of  smooth  fireproof 
material  and  should  have  drainage  and  be  easily  accessible. 
As  the  transformers  are  open  on  the  top,  they  should  not  be 
located  where  there  is  much  dust  or  dirt  nor  where  water  from  any 
source  is  liable  to  fall  on  them.     The  blower  should  be  so  situated 
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as  to  obtain  clean  dry  air  of  a  temperature  not  greater  than  25°  C. 
The  air-blast  transformers  are  used  only  up  to  a  potential  of 
33,000  volts.  Water-  and  oil-cooled  transformers  have  external 
piping  to  carry  the  cooling  liquid  to  the  apparatus.  In  the  former 
t\-pe  the  water  is  forced  to  circulate,  an  extra  pump  being  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  The  oil-insulated  types  have  the  primary 
and  secondary  lead  terminals  set  on  top  of  the  transformer, 
while  the  air  blast  have  the  primary  on  top  and  secondary  on  the 
bottom.  Traveling  cranes  must  often  be  provided  to  handle 
the  larger  units,  or  the  transformers  are  constructed  with  rollers 
or  are  handled  with  roller  wagons  on  tracks. 
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Fig.  275. — Diugrum  showing  the  .imount  and  pressure  of  air  rc<iiiir>il  for  single- 
phase  transformers. 

With  transformers  having  large  ratios  of  transformation  and 
operating  on  high-voltage  lines,  there  may  occur,  on  the  low- 
tension  side,  momentary  voltages  to  ground  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  normal  potential.  These  momentary  increases  in  low- 
tension  voltages  are  called  "static  disturbances,"  and  in  general 
are  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  static  balance  of  the  high-tension 
side  and  its  connecting  circuits.  In  transformers  with  a  high 
ratio  of  transformation  this  static  disturbance  on  the  low-tension 
side  may  cause  serious  strains  in  the  insulation.  It  is  more 
serious  in  high  ratio  transformers  because  its  insulation  is  less 
able  to  withstand  it,  the  induced  static  voltage  being  independent 
of  the  ratio  of  transformation.  A  method  of  relieving  this 
disturbance  is  to  join  a  discharge  gap  between  a  middle  or  neutral 
point  of  the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformer  and  the  ground. 
Any  voltage  very  much  in  excess  of  the  maximum  normal  will 
cause  a  discharge  to  ground  over  the  adjusted  opening  of  the 
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spark-gap.  The  low  tension  side  will  be  thus  tied  to  ground 
during  such  a  discharge,  while  at  other  times  it  is  ungrounded. 
The  commonly  employed  spark-gap  connections  to  banks  of 
transformers  for  different  transformations  are  shown  in  Fig. 
276.  The  low-tension  windings  only  are  shown  as  the  connection 
of  the  high-tension  windings  is  in  general  immaterial.  One  gap 
is  used  in  all  groups  except  in  two-phase  independent  circuits. 
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Fig.  270. — Spark-gap    connection    to    transformer    banks    of    different    trans- 
formations. 

In  laying  out  a  sub-station  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  the  normal  operation  of  the  machines  will  considerably 
increase  the  temperature,  so  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  good  ventilation.  This  is  particularly  important  where 
oil-cooled  transformers  are  used,  and  ample  ventilators  should  be 
provided  in  the  roof  so  that  the  temperature  will  not  become 
unbearable  in  the  summer  time.  Where  air-blast  transformers 
are  used  the  walls  of  the  air-blast  chambers  should  be  water- 
proofed and  the  sub-station  built  at  such  an  elevation  that  water 
will  not  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  air-blast  chamber.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  transformers  maj'  be  damaged  by  the  warm  air  from 
the  blowers  picking  up  moisture  and  depositing  it  in  transformers 
which  are  not  in  service. 
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With  air-blast  transformers  care  should  be  taken  to  open  the 
dampers  when  the  transformere  are  put  in  service.  Such  trans- 
formers shouUl  also  be  cleaned  by  a  high-pressure  (about  40 
[xjunds  per  square  inch)  jet  of  air  at  least  once  per  month. 

Faults  in  transformers,  such  as  breakdowns  between  coils  or 
turns,  usually  result  in  considerable  smoke  before  the  fault 
Ijccomes  sufficiently  heavj'  to  bring  out  an  automatic  switch 
Smoking  transformers  should,  of  course,  be  cut  out  at  once  to 
avoid  further  damage. 

Where  anj-  cables  come  into  the  station  underground  the  enter- 
ing conduits  should  be  sealed  and  suitable  drainage  provided  so 
that  water  cannot  break  into  the  cellar  through  these  openings. 
When  oil-cooled  transformers  are  used  it  is  well  to  install  a  pit 
of  sufficient  capacitj^  to  hold  the  oil  from  several  transformers, 
and  to  provide  drainage  piping. 

An  air  compressor  with  a  piping  sj^stem  or  rubber-hose  attach- 
ment should  be  provided  to  keep  the  machines  clean  from  dust 
or  metallic  particles. 

Sub-stations  may  be  classed  with  regard  to  their  location  in  the 
high-tension  net  as  intermediate  stations  and  end  stations. 

Intermediate  stations  are  those  which  lie  between  two  or  more 
other  sub-stations,  and  in  their  case  the  high-tension  incoming 
lines  feed  the  machines  in  the  station  and  also  the  high-tension 
out-going  feeders,  which  in  turn  feed  the  next  sub-station.  In 
ca.se  the  intermediate  station  is  located  at  a  junction  of  several 
lines  and  feeds  a  number  of  other  sub-stations,  it  is  called  a 
distribution  sub-station.  End  sub-stations  are  the  last  stations 
on  the  .system  and  may  eventually  become  intermediate  stations 
when  the  system  expands.  In  case  a  load  on  a  system  is  subject 
to  shifting  to  certain  sections  during  certain  seasons,  so  that  the 
load  at  these  points  requires  additional  sub-stations,  portable 
sub-stations  are  made  use  of.  A  station  of  this  kind  consists  of  a 
car  containing  a  complete  sub-station  equipment,  which  may  be 
moved  to  any  point  along  the  tracks  of  the  system  and  there 
joined  to  the  high-tension  line  and  the  low-tension  d.c.  feeders. 
This  form  of  sub-station  is  used  only  in  railway  service. 

In  ca.se  a  high-tension  short-circuit  occurs  during  operation 
the  usual  result  is  the  opening  of  many  or  all  high-tension  oil 
switches  on  the  incoming  or  outgoing  feeder  and  converter 
equipments.  If  power  goes  off  and  all  oil  switches  do  not  operate 
automatically  in  such  a  case,  as  may  happen  on  a  fault  not 
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constituting  a  solid  short-circuit,  the  operator  should  open  at  once 
the  oil  switches  not  brought  out  automatically,  noting  which  ones 
they  are  and  beginning  with  those  of  the  sub-station  machines. 
After  a  suitable  length  of  time  to  allow  the  sub-station  attendants 
to  clear  their  oil  switches,  the  main-station  attendant  should 
close  in  the  line  (or  lines  successively)  to  the  first  sub-station. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  means  are  provided  for  indicating  at  the 
sub-station  end  when  the  power  is  restored.  After  receiving 
power  from  the  generating  .station  (assuming  duplicate  incoming 
high-tension  lines)  via  both  lines,  the  sub-station  operator  should 
close  his  incoming  line  switches  and  then  proceed  to  close  (one  at  a 
time)  the  switches  which  supply  the  outgoing  lines  to  outlying 
sub-stations.  If  the  short-circuit  is  on  a  line  and  has  not  cleared 
itself,  power  will  vanish  at  the  instant  of  closing  one  of  the  out- 
going hne  switches  in  one  of  the  sub-stations.  Usually  this  will 
again  clear  out  all  switches  back  to  the  generating  station  if 
the  short-circuit  is  solid.  The  genei-ating-station  attendant 
should  then  restore  power  at  once  and  the  sub-station  attendant 
should  pass  it  as  before,  leaving  the  faulty  line  open  and  reporting 
the  same  to  the  generating  station  as  soon  as  all  apparatus  is  in 
motion.  To  avoid  confusion  in  the  case  of  duplicate  lines,  an 
operator  in  a  sub-station  so  supplied  should  not  pass  on  power  to 
outlying  sub-stations  until  both  incoming  lines  are  alive  or  until 
he  has  received  notice  from  the  generating  station  that  one  is 
fault3\ 

In  case  there  are  several  outgoing  lines  in  different  directions 
from  the  main  station  to  the  sub-station,  or  groups  of  sub-stations 
not  otherwise  interconnected,  a  short-circuit  on  one  division  of 
the  network  may  bring  out  the  lines  to  other  divisions,  owing  to 
the  "kickback"  of  power  from  the  converters.  On  hooking  up 
the  lines  after  such  a  shut-down,  the  fault,  if  it  remains,  will 
bring  out  only  the  lines  to  the  group  of  the  sub-stations  to  which 
it  belongs,  as  converters  will  not  be  running  on  the  other  divisions 
to  give  a  "kickback."  For  tliis  reason  there  is  no  need  of  tele- 
phonic communication  to  get  the  Hnes  hooked  up  consecutively 
on  the  several  divisions  from  the  power  house.  Each  division 
can  go  ahead  independently,  joining  up  lines  as  fast  as  power 
reaches  each  point  until  the  faulty  line  is  reached,  when  the  whole 
division  will  probably  come  out  but  other  divisions  will  not  be 
affected. 

Sub-stations  with  Motor-generator  Sets. — The  great  variety 
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of  component  units  wliich  when  iiioiiiitcd  on  the  same  shaft 
constitute  a  motor-generator  set  enables  such  a  set  to  meet  very 
effectively  the  different  requirements  called  for  by  railway,  power, 
and  lighting  service. 

The  two  most  important  uses  for  motor-generator  sets  are  for 
changing  frequency  and  for  delivering  direct  current.  When  a 
railway  or  power  system  fed  bj'  a  high-tension  current  at  25 
C3'cles  is  to  be  made  to  supply  a  60-cycle  lighting  sj-stem,  a 
motor-generator  set  would  be  used  consisting  of  a  25-cycle 
synchronous  motor  and  a  GO-ej'cle  alternator.  The  arrangement 
of  the  machines  must  naturally  be  reversed  if  the  lighting  system 
is  to  feed  the  railway  system.  This  use  of  motor-generators 
may  be  illustrated  in  another  way  by  considering  two  or  more 
independent  power  sj-stems  of  different  frequency  whose  supply 
is  to  be  rendered  interchangeable. 

To  drive  single-phase  railway  motors  it  is  often  necessary  to 
use  motor-generator  sets  with  60-cycle,  three-phase  synchronous 
motors  and  25-cycle,  single-phase  generators.  By  this  means 
the  conversion  is  accomplished  without  unbalancing  the  three- 
phase  system. 

In  designing  motor-generator  sets  the  speed  must  be  so  chosen 
that  it  will  correspond  to  both  frequencies,  and  there  must  be 
taken  into  account  whether  or  not  the  set  is  to  be  reversible. 
The  most  frequent  use  of  motor-generators  is  to  convert  high- 
tension  alternating  current  into  low-tension  direct  current. 
Synchronous  motors  are  preferred  for  this  purpose  since  they  are 
reversible.  The  power  factor  of  the  transmission  line  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  changing  the  field  strength,  and  the  motor  can 
be  wound  without  difficulty  for  10,000  volts  or  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  motor  is  of  simpler  construction  and 
requires  a  simpler  switching  arrangement  and  no  exciter.  The 
sj'nchronous  motor  may  be  directly  joined  to  the  high-tension 
line,  provided  the  transmission  voltage  lies  below  15,000.  It 
might  also  be  fed  from  a  transformer  bank  when  the  line 
voltage  exceeds  the  above  value.  The  d.c.  generator  is  of  the 
ordinary  type  and  is  built  for  any  required  voltage. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  motor-generator  sets  are  used 
with  boosters  for  voltage  regulation.  The  shunt  boosters  are 
principal!}'  applied  on  Edison  sj'stcms  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
different  potentials  on  outgoing  feeders;  while  series  boosters  are 
used  on  railway  circuits  to  compensate  for  line  drop  and  to 
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maintain  aiiproxinialclj'  constant  potential  at  remote  points  of 
distribution. 


Motor-generators 


Synchronous  motor  set 


Induction  motor  set 


240-300  volts 

600    volts 

Shunt 

1,200    volts 

boosters 

1,500    volts 

240-300  volts 

600    volts 

Series 

1,200    volts 

boosters 

1,500    volts 

Since  a  motor-generator  set  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  a  synchronous  converter,  the  question  arises  which  of  the  two 
methods  is  the  better  in  any  given  case.  The  points  which 
govern  a  selection  are:  (1)  Cost;  (2)  reliabilit j^ ;  (3)  adaptability; 
(4)  efficiencj',  and  (5)  floor  space. 

In  a  paper  read  by  E.  W.  Allen  before  the  Association  of  Edison 
Illuminating  Companies  are  discussed  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  apparatus  for  d.c.  sub-stations.  An 
abstract  of  the  paper  is  given  in  the  following  tables  and  analysis 
of  the  figures  The  machines  taken  for  comparison  are  of  the 
very  latest  type,  the  sjmchronous  converter  being  of  the  split- 
pole  type,  while  the  motor-generator  sets  are  equipped  with 
commutating  poles. 

The  synchronous  motor-generator  set  having  been  selected  in 
the  accompanjang  table  as  a  basis  for  the  comparisons  for  the 
different  types  of  sets  in  regard  to  their  efficiencies,  prices, 
floor  space,  and  weights,  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  one  or  of  the  other  machine  in  cases 
at  hand. 

The  values  for  s3'nchronous  converters  and  induction-motor  sets 
are  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  corresponding  values  in  the 
synchronous-motor  set.  The  sign  preceding  a  figure  denotes 
whether  it  should  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  figure  given 
on  the  synchronous  motor.  The  anah'sis  of  the  figures  shows  that 
the  25-  and  60-cj'cIe  synchronous  converters  are  superior  in 
efficiency  at  all  loads  to  either  type  of  motor-generator  set,  the 
difference  being  particularlj'  marked  at  light  load  on  the  25-cycle 
machine.  The  brush  friction  and  windage  constitute  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  the  losses  in  the  60-cj^cle  converter,  and  its 
efficiency  at  light  load  onl}^  exceeds  that  of  the  motor-generator  set 
bv  a  small  amount.     The  induction -motor  set  is  more  efficient 
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T.VBLK  OF  CoMI'AKATlVE  EFFICIENCIES,  PrICES,  FlOOU  Si'ACES  AND  WeIGHTs" 

F.ffioicncii'S 


Kw.  Cupacity 


Syn.  mot. 

Ind.  mot. 

Syn. 

Syn.  mot. 

gen.  set 

gen.  set 

convtr. 

gen.  set 

84 

+2.4% 

+  6.5% 

86  Ji 

82K 

+2. 1  % 

+  7.6% 

85 

77 

+4.0% 

+  12.3% 

81M 

.85H 

+2.3% 

+  6.1% 

87K 

83« 

+2.1% 

+  7.7% 

86 

79« 

+3.8% 

+  11.0% 

83 

87H 

+0. 3  % 

+  4.8% 

87« 

86 

+0.6% 

+  5.2% 

80 

82K 

+  1.7% 

+  0.4% 

83 

88K 

+0.6% 

+  4.5% 

88H 

8&H 

+0.3% 

+  5.7% 

86H 

82« 

+2.4% 

+  9.3% 

83 

Ind.  mot. 
gen.  set 


Syn. 
convtr. 


-1.4% 
-2.0% 
-2.7% 
-8.5% 
-1.1  % 
-2.7% 
-0.3% 
-0.6% 
-0.3% 
-0.3% 
-0.3% 
-0.3% 


+  2.2% 
+  2.1  % 
+  1.0% 
+  1.4% 
+  1.2% 


Price  per  Kw 

17|  +0.6%  - 

ro  - 1 . 4  %  - 

!5  -3.0%  ■ 

lOl  -2.0%  - 

Floor  Space  (Square  Feet) 


J26.17     +0.6% 

-   4.0% 

$25.75 

+0.3% 

24.70     -1.4% 

-11.7% 

23.20 

+0.9% 

20.25     -3.0% 

-0.5% 

19.45 

+0.2% 

19.10     -2.0% 

+  10.0% 

18.10 

+5.0% 

-  3.0% 

-  2.0% 


300  Full  load 

H  load . . 

H  load.. 
500  Full  load 

^4  load . . 

>j  load. . 
1 .  000  Full  load 

fi  load.. 

^i  load . . 
2.000  Full  load 

K  load.. 

H  load. . 

300 

500 

1,(1110 

2,000. 

300 

500 
1.000 
L'.OOO 

300 

500 
1.000 
2.000 


'  Electrical  )yorld,  Nov.  14,  1908. 

than  the  synchronous-motor  set  at  25  cycles,  but  less  efficient  at 
60  cycles.  The  difTcrence  in  efficiency  is  consicicred  in  all  cases 
when  the  cost  of  fuel  for  steam  generation  is  an  important  factor. 
If  water  power  is  used,  this  item  may  lose  its  significance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1,500-  and  2,000-kw.,  25-cyclc  units, 
the  synchronous  converters  are  less  expensive  in  both  frequencies 
than  the  motor-generator  sets.  In  the  larger  sizes  the  25-cycle 
induction-motor  sets  are  less  expensive  than  cither  of  the  syn- 
chronous machines.  The  high  cost  of  the  .300-kw.,  25-cycle 
induction-motor  set  is  due  to  the  external  starting  devices,  which 
constitute  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  motor. 
The  60-cycle  synchronous  motor-generator  sets  are  less  expensive 
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in  all  sizes  than  the  induction  machines  listed  at  this  frequency. 
If  induction  regulators  are  used  with  the  older  types  of  the 
converters  for  regulating  the  voltage,  the  advantage  in  smaller 
the  cost  of  the  converter  is  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

The  additional  floor  space  required  for  converters  with  trans- 
formers must  be  considered  in  sub-stations  where  floor  space  is 
valuable,  such  as  in  large  cities.  If  the  transformers  can  be 
located  on  a  gallery,  a  greater  capacity  in  synchronous  converters 
than  in  motor-generator  sets  can  be  installed  in  a  sub-station  of  a 
given  floor  space,  inasmuch  as  induction  regulators  and  series 
boosters  are  no  longer  necessary  with  the  split-pole  type  of  syn- 
chronous converters. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  output  of  sub-stations 
having  limited  floor  space  and  head  room  by  the  installation  of 
larger  units.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  sub-stations 
located  in  the  basement  of  office  buildings  in  large  cities.  The 
conditions  here  imposed  have  been  successfully  met  by  vertical 
synchronous  converters.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  use  of 
this  type  permitted  the  output  of  a  sub-station  to  be  increased  50 
per  cent,  over  that  possible  with  anj'  other  machine  available. 

The  weight  of  the  motor-generator  set  is,  owing  to  the  high 
speed,  slightl}'  less  than  that  of  the  synchronous  converter,  with 
its  accessories,  the  induction  motor  weighing  less  in  both  frequen- 
cies than  the  synchronous-motor  set. 

Continuity  of  service  can,  with  careful  attendance,  be  obtained 
from  all  three  classes  of  machines.  The  excellent  protection 
afforded  by  the  use  of  speed-limiting  devices,  reverse-current 
relays,  and  circuit  breakers  practically  eUminates  the  possibility 
of  damage  due  to  runawa}'s  or  overloads. 

Synchronous  converters  equipped  with  regulating  poles  can  be 
used  to  obtain  a  wide  range  in  voltage  without  materially  increas- 
ing the  cost  over  that  required  to  give  a  lower  range.  The  excita- 
tion of  a  split-pole  converter  can  be  controlled  by  means  of  an 
automatic  regulator  and  the  direct-current  voltage  kept  constant 
even  with  wide  variations  in  the  voltage  of  the  alternating-current 
supply.  The  regulator  may  also  be  adjusted  to  hold  a  constant 
load  on  the  converter  and  cause  storage  batteries  or  other 
machines  to  carry  fluctuations  in  the  load  beyond  a  predeter- 
mined amount.  Advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  point  when  the 
energy  is  purchased  from  a  transmission  company  whose  rate  of 
charge  is  based  on  maximum  demand.     In  case  induction  and 
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sj-nchronous  motors  are  used  in  the  same  system,  the  lagging 
current  of  the  former  can  be  compensated  by  overcompounding 
the  synchronous  motor,  so  that  the  resultant  current  from  the 
central  station  will  be  in  phase  with  the  voltage.  This  ability 
to  furnish  a  leading  current  to  the  line  and  improve  the  power 
factor,  and  hence  the  regulation  and  output,  of  the  generating 
and  transmitting  equipment  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  synchronous  over  induction  machines.  The 
svTichronous  motor-generator  set  is  therefore  best  suited  for  a 
sj-stem  carr}-ing  a  low  power-factor  load  (see  Chap.  XVII  on 
synchronous  condensers)  as  extra  capacity  for  improving  the 
power  factor  can  be  furnished  at  a  small  increase  in  the  first  cost 
cost  and  at  the  same  time  the  d.c.  voltage  may  be  easilj'  and  inde- 
pendently regulated  by  means  of  the  shunt  rheostat  or  by  over- 
compounding  the  d.c.  generator.  Motor-generator  sets  are  well 
suited  for  lighting  purposes.  In  Europe  they  are  used  almost 
exclusivelj^  and  are  preferred  to  converters  even  in  d.c.  railway 
service,  as  European  converters,  which  have  a  frequency  of  50 
cycles,  possess  tlie  same  disadvantages  as  our  60-cycle  machines 
for  railway  ser\ice. 

Storage  batteries  are  installed  in  the  majority  of  lighting 
sub-stations,  and  direct-current  starting  is  to  be  recommended 
in  such  cases  for  all  three  classes  of  machines.  If  d.c.  cannot  be 
obtained  from  such  a  source,  a  failure  of  the  a.c.  supply  will 
cause  a  complete  shut-down  of  the  sub-station  and  require  the 
starting  of  at  least  one  unit  from  the  a.c.  side,  after  which  d.c. 
will  Ije  available  for  starting  the  remaining  units.  All  the 
machines  described  are  suited  for  starting  either  from  d.c.  or 
a.c.  side.  The  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuits  of  the  induc- 
tion machine  limits  the  current  at  starting  to  a  value 
considerably  less  than  that  required  at  full  load. 

Synchronous  motors  are  started  by  means  of  starting  compen- 
sators. Synchronous  converters  can  be  started  from  one -half  or 
one-third  and  two-thirds  tapsorthesccondary  of  the  transformers. 

Twenty-five-cj'cle  converters  are  better  adapted  to  railway 
service  than  motor-generator  sets,  as  they  respond  more  readily 
to  fluctuations  in  load  and  possess  a  greater  overload  capacity. 
Those  equipped  with  regulating  poles  arc  superior  to  all  types  of 
machines  listed  in  those  quahties  which  ordinarily  govern  the 
selection  of  low-frequency  sub-station  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of   cases   where    precise   voltage   regulation   is   necessary. 


25  cycles  \ 


60  cycles 
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Sixty-cycle  synchronous  converters  are  more  efficient  than  either 
type  of  motor-generator  set,  but  afford  a  relatively  small  margin 
for  correcting  the  ppvver  factor  of  the  system,  which  is  the 
reason  why  synchronous  motor-generator  sets  are  more  generally 
used  at  the  higher  frequency.  Sixty-cycle  induction  motor- 
generator  sets  are  the  least  efficient  of  all,  and  as  they  possess  the 
added  disadvantage  of  lowering  the  power  factor  of  the  line,  are 
seldom  recommended  for  lighting  and  power  sub-stations. 

Where  unusual  conditions  of  operation  are  not  encountered, 
considerations  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  maintenance  dictate  a 
selection  of  apparatus  somewhat  as  follows: 

I  Railway  service,  600  volts Synchronous  converter. 

J  Railway  service,  1,200  volts Synchronou."!  converter. 

Railway  service,  1,.500  volts Synchronous  converter. 

[  Lighting  service,  240-300  volts Synchronous  converter. 

RaUway  service,  600  volts (  Converter  or 

1  motor-generator  set 
I  Motor-generator  set  or 

RaUway  serince,  1,200  volts J  two  600-volt  converters 

[  in  series. 

Railway  service,  1  500-1,800  volts.  .   Motor-generator  set. 

Lighting  service,  240-300  volts.  . .  .  (  Converter  or 

\  motor-generator  set. 

In  practice  motor-generators  are  used  for  feeding  the  two  outer 
wires  in  three-wire  sj^stems,  or  for  feeding  all  three  wires  in  three- 
wire  systems.  In  the  former  case  a  single  generator  will  be  used 
coupled  to  a  synchronous  motor,  and  in  the  latter  two  generators 
driven  by  one  induction  or  synchronous  motor  are  required.  For 
railway  service  there  is  used  one  600  -volt  generator  with  an  induc- 
tion motor.  Motor-generators  are  also  used  as  exciter  sets, 
booster  sets,  balancer  sets  in  three-wire  systems,  or  as  charging 
sets  for  storage  batteries. 

Transformer  Sub-stations. — (On  transformers  see  also  section 
on  "Synchronous  Converter  Sub-stations. ' ')  A  system  employing 
high-tension  alternating  current  possesses  not  only  the  advantages 
due  to  high  tension,  but  also  those  resulting  from  the  use  of 
alternating  current. 

In  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  alternating-current  railway 
service  is  essentially  single-phase,  although  on  a  few  inclined 
railways,  such  as  the  Jungfrau,  Gornegrat  and  Engelberg,  and  the 
experimental  Berlin-Zossen  road,  three-phase  is  used.  Single- 
phase  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  especially  since 
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the  new  t\|)es  of  single-phase  motors  liavc  done  away  with  the 
former  lack  of  good  motors  with  which  single-phase  current 
could  be  used. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  there  will  be  pointed  out  the 
various  methods  employed  in  practice  for  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  alternating  current. 

1.  Single-phase  current  is  generated  and  is  fed  to  the  overhead 
lines  directlj-  as  such  or  tiirough  transformers. 

2.  Three-phase  current  may  be  generated  to  supply  a  motor- 
generator  set  from  which  the  recjuircd  single-phase  is  obtained. 

3.  The  single-phase  railway  net  maj'  be  joined  through  trans- 
formers to  one  leg  of  the  three-phase  transmission  line. 

4.  The  three  legs  of  the  three-phase  line  are  connected  to 
transformers  and  are  made  to  supply  separate  portions  of  the 
system. 

5.  The  central  station  may  be  located  at  the  center  of  the 
system  and  generate  two-phase,  each  leg  supplying  energy  to 
half  of  the  sj'stem. 

6.  The  three-phase  line  may  be  connected  to  thrce-phase- 
two-phase  transformers  which  feed  separate  sections  of  the  line. 
Each  section  is  suppUcd  from  two  adjacent  sub-stations. 

1.  In  this  ca.se  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  synchronous 
converters,  self-starting  sj'nchronous  motors,  or  induction  motors 
starting  under  load  can  be  fed  from  the  line.  This  system  is 
therefore  applicable  exclusively  to  railway  service  and  especially 
for  trunk  lines  using  a  current  at  15  cycles  which  is  subject  to  no 
other  kind  of  load. 

Single-phase  generators  are  difficult  to  regulate.  They  are 
heavier  and  more  expensive  and  operate  at  lower  efficiency.  The 
same  con.siderations  apply  to  single-phase  transformers.  They 
nevertheless  afford  simpler  generation  and  distribution,  and  there- 
fore the  switching  arrangements  are  cheaper.  When  trans- 
ffjrmers  are  required,  one  in  each  sub-station  will  suffice.  In  that 
ca.sc  one  terminal  of  the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformer  is 
grounded  and  the  other  is  connected  to  the  overhead  line. 

2.  If  three-phase  is  generated,  sj-nchronous  converters  may  be 
used  to  feed  motors  and  lighting  .systems.  A  single-phase 
railway  net  supplied  from  motor-generators  does  not  subject  the 
primary  transmission  line  to  unbalanced  loads,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  this  system.  The  set  can  be  used  as  a 
frequency  changer,  with  the  motor  run  by  a  60-cycle  current  and 
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the  generator  supplying  current  at  25  cycles.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  can  be  set  up  either  in  the  central  station  or  in  the  sub- 
station. In  the  former  case  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
distributing  nets  are  single-phase,  while  in  the  latter  the  primary 
is  three-phase  and  the  secondary  single-phase. 

3.  A.lthough  the  s\'stem  in  which  a  single-phase  railway  net  is  fed 
from  one  leg  of  a  three-phase  system  admits  of  the  use  of  con- 
verters and  synchronous  motors  on  all  three  legs  of  the  circuit,  it 
nevertheless  causes  considerable  unbalanced  loading,  so  that  the 
rating  of  the  starting  machines  is  reduced  by  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.  The  generators  themselves  will  have  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  the  single-phase  machines,  and  moreover  will  have  only 
two-thirds  the  rating  which  they  would  have  in  a  balanced  three- 
phase  system.  In  this  case  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
distribution  are  single-phase. 

4.  When  the  length  of  the  overhead  line  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  or  any  multiple  of  three,  then  the  sections  are  fed 
singly  from  the  separate  legs  of  the  three-phase  circuit.  Any 
two  adjacent  sub-stations  will  feed  the  intermediate  section  from 
the  same  phase,  so  that  two  transformers  in  each  sub-station  will 
be  necessary  to  care  for  the  service.  The  three-phase  net  is 
balanced  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  sections  are  equally 
loaded.  As  this  requirement  cannot  be  met,  this  method  of 
generation  and  distribution  is  open  to  the  same  objections  noted 
above  under  3. 

5.  In  this  system,  as  in  the  one  described  above,  the  two- 
phase  line  is  balanced  only  as  long  as  the  two  sections  are  loaded 
equally. 

6.  In  this  last  system  the  three-phase  is  supphed  to  each  sub- 
station where  a  three-phase-two-phase  transformer  bank  (consist- 
ing of  two  transformers)  is  operated.  The  secondary  dehvers 
two-phase  current  and  the  phases  are  separated  so  that  each  feeds 
a  portion  of  the  overhead  line.  As  a  rule,  adjacent  sub-stations 
feed  the  intermediate  section  from  the  same  leg,  as  in  case  4. 
The  system  is  balanced  only  when  the  line  is  correctly  subdivided 
and  when  the  loads  in  the  various  sections  are  equal. 

In  considering  the  relative  merits  of  sub-stations,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  two  systems  differ  widely. 

Consider  a  single-phase  system  with  sub-stations  for  stepping 
down  to  a  lower  supply  voltage  or  for  supplying  single-phase 
from   three-phase    e.m.f.     Each   of   the   sub-stations   must    be 
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etjuippcd  with  one  or  more  transformer  banks,  which  when 
compared  with  the  equipment  for  converter  sub-stations  cost 
considerably  less.  The  cost  of  buildings,  switching  equipment, 
and  attendance  is  also  a  great  deal  less  than  for  the  converter 
stations.  Since  the  voltage  in  the  supply  lines  for  this  kind  of 
system  is  higher  than  that  ordinarily  used  witli  direct  current, 
a  greater  hne  drop  becomes  admissible,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
sub-stations  may  be  placed  farther  apart.  This  naturally  results 
in  fewer  such  stations  and  in  greatly  reduced  total  cost. 

In  single-phase  systems  the  distance  between  sub-stations  and 
the  cross  section  of  the  overhead  line  for  a  given  service  voltage 
and  drop  are  interdependent.  The  relation  between  these  quan- 
tities should  be  such  that  the  greatest  possible  economy  is 
obtained,  that  is,  the  least  weight  of  copper  with  the  least  number 
of  sub-stations.  In  this  connection  the  following  points  shovild 
be  taken  into  account : 

1.  The  line  drop  should  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  car  sen-ice  or  the  lighting  of  the  cars. 

2.  Reserves  must  be  kept  on  hand  in  each  sub-station  for 
replacing  disabled  apparatus.  The  rating  of  the  transformers 
must  be  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  not  only  the 
maximum  overload  but  also  the  combined  normal  load  of  their 
own  section  plus  that  of  the  next  adjacent  section  (in  case  of 
breakdown  of  an  adjacent  transformer  station). 

3.  The  overhead  line  should  have  neither  too  small  nor  too 
large  a  cross  section.  The  latter  specification  is  to  avoid  unnec- 
essarily heavy  suspension. 

4.  A  smaller  number  of  sub-stations  decreases  the  number  of 
danger  points  where  the  connections  to  the  high-tension  line  are 
made. 

The  development  in  the  last  years  of  the  outdoor  sub-station 
as  against  the  indoor  sub-station,  w-ith  its  attendant  problems,  is 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  adaptability  of  engineering 
progress  to  new  fields.  Primarilj',  as  in  most  such  cases, 
the  cause  was  an  economic  one,  the  desire  to  serve  from  trans- 
mission systems  the  smaller  consumers  that  could  not  be 
reached  on  account  of  the  excessive  first  cost  of  installation. 
Generally,  such  outdoor  sub-stations  may  be  classified  as  serving 
the  requirements  of  (1)  small  isolated  plants,  (2)  large-capacity 
loads,  and  (3)  apparatus  auxiliary  to  control  stations. 

As  mentioned,  it  is  along  the  lines  of  small  isolated  loads  that 
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the  development  of  the  outdoor  sub-station  first  started,  and 
this  has  offered  its  greatest  field  to  date;.  Complete  outtloor 
sub-stations  up  to  a  few  hundred  kva.  have  enabled  service  to  be 
given  to  isolated  customers  and  small  communities  which 
could  not  be  profitably  served  directly  off  the  main  transmission 
lines.  It  is  possible  to  locate  such  substations  almost  anywhere, 
the  structural  and  foundation  requirements  varying  with  con- 
ditions. The  simplicity  of  design  and  construction  has  meant 
a  small  investment  and  a  minimum  of  operating  troubles.  High- 
tension  switching  is  usually  limited  to  air-break  types,  while 
lightning  protection  is  afforded  either  by  the  electroh'tic  lightning 
arrester  or  the  crude  horn  tj'pe.  Most  such  installations  have 
been  free  from  elaborate  secondary  control,  that  provided  being, 
if  any,  of  the  simplest  type  established  in  weatherproof  housings. 

The  application  of  the  outdoor  sub-station  to  large-capacity 
installations,  particularly  where  the  secondary  control  is  split 
up  into  various  circuits  with  more  or  less  auxiliary  apparatus, 
confronts  the  constructor  with  larger  problems.  The  sub- 
station may  combine  not  only  the  functions  of  a  switching  station, 
but  also  that  of  supplying  a  large  load  to  a  communitj',  and  in 
general  its  location  would  not  be  affected  by  the  type  adopted, 
provided  sufficient  space  were  available. 

With  sub-stations  of  this  character,  involving  attendance,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  building  designed  for  at  least  part 
of  the  installation.  What  part  of  the  high-tension  apparatus 
may  properly  be  installed  out  of  doors  depends  largely  on  the 
saving  thereby  effected.  The  actual  outdoor  apparatus  must  be 
provided  for  separately,  and  a  combination  of  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  sub-station  will  in  many  cases  prove  most  advantageous. 
In  some  cases  it  is  feasible  to  place  the  whole  outfit  out  of  doors, 
including  the  low-tension  control  equipment,  provided  the 
latter  is  not  extensive,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  operating  features  will  permit  this  extreme.  In 
cases  where  attendance  is  required  it  is  advisable  to  install  the 
secondary  equipment  indoors. 

The  manner  of  installing  the  outdoor  equipment  will  depend 
upon  the  size  and  importance  of  the  layout.  In  general,  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  lines  must  have  proper  terminal  structures 
for  connection  and  distribution  to  the  banks  of  transformers. 
The  transformers  themselves  should  be  provided  with  proper 
foundations,  preferably  of  concrete,  so  designed  that  they  may  be 
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removed  on  rails.  The  installation  of  lightning  and  control 
equipment  is  also  subject  to  special  requirements. 

A  most  important  detail  of  the  outdoor  installation  is  that 
of  providing  proper  facilities  for  repairing  damaged  apparatus 
and  large  stations  must  provide  some  shelter  where  such  repairs 
can  properly  be  made.  The  space  required  by  the  outdoor 
installation  will,  of  course,  be  large,  and  adequate  provision  must 
be  made  for  preventing  anyone  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  equipment. 

Many  central  stations  operated  in  connection  with  transmission 
sj'stems  have  a  considerable  portion  of  their  buildings  given  up  to 
high-tension  equipment  and  apparatus  incidental  to  its  operation. 
The  outdoor  installation  of  such  equipment,  provided  the  extra 
outdoor  space  is  available,  would,  in  many  cases,  reduce  the 
building  cost  materially. 

The  installation  of  stations  of  this  character  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  countrj^  as  they  are  in  successful 
operation  in  northern  regions  where  subjected  to  heavy  snow  and 
sleet  storms  and  in  southern  latitudes  where  intense  heat  and 
heavy  rainfall  are  regularly  encountered.  Investigation  of 
tlic  merit  of  these  installations  reveals  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  be  met  with  in  such  construction  as  compared 
with  indoor  stations. 

Advantages:  Lower  first  cost. 

Extension  made  at  less  cost. 

Simplicity  of  layout. 

Cooling  of  air-blast  and  oil-cooled  transformers  found  to 
be  more  efficient. 
Disadvantages:  Operating  risk  and  trouble  from  moisture. 

Danger  to  public. 

Repairs  and  handling  of  apparatus,  especially  in  bad  weather. 

Appearance. 

Reduction  in  cost  was  the  cause  for  the  development  of  this 
iyp^  of  construction;  it  is  the  reason  for  its  continuance,  and  will 
govern  its  extensive  application,  when  properly  interpreted. 
For  the  small  isolated  sub-station  of  a  few  hundred  kva.  the  cost 
will  be  from  2.5  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  indoor  station.  For  large  installations,  particu- 
larly where  a  building  is  provided  for  secondary  control,  the 
percentage    of  saving   is    much    smaller;    the    less    the    cost  of 
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the  outdoor  part  of  the  installation  in  proportion  to  the  total,  the 
less  the  saving  due  to  this  construction.  In  connection  with  the 
cost  reduction  of  fire  risk  is  important,  and  outdoor  service 
reduces  this  to  a  minimum. 

The  simplicity  of  either  complete  or  partial  outdoor  installation 
is  particularly  attractive. 

The  most  serious  disadvantages  are  those  of  operation  and 
facility  of  repairs.  Experience  indicates  that  operating  difficul- 
ties are  well  overcome,  and  damage  to  modern  apparatus  is 
reasonably  rare. 

The  most  important  protective  apparatus  affected  by  the 
outdoor  installation  is  the  electrolytic  lightning  arrester.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  protect  this  equipment  bj^  housing,  but  the 
development  of  low-temperature  electrolji^e  makes  it  now  feasible 
to  place  the  entire  equipment  out  of  doors,  even  under  the  most 
severe  climatic  conditions.  The  winter  season,  when  the  severest 
temperatures  are  encountered,  is  also,  as  a  rule,  free  from  lightning 
disturbances,  although  it  is  important  to  secure  continuous  service 
of  protective  devices  of  this  nature  on  account  of  surges  occurring 
on  the  lines,  the  necessity  being  particularly  noted  where  the 
switching  of  the  high-tension  sj'stems  is  liable  to  cause  serious 
line  disturbances  and  consequent  breakdowns  at  weak  points. 

The  outdoor  transformer  is  similar  to  the  indoor  type  except 
that  the  cover  and  leads  are  designed  to  shed  moisture  and  provide 
the  necessary  higher  factor  of  safetJ^  Both  self -cooled  and  water- 
cooled  transformers  are  applicable  to  this  service,  with  due  con- 
sideration of  its  requirements.  In  the  former  grades  of  oil 
suited  to  the  conditions  are,  of  course,  necessary,  the  only  serious 
difficulty  being  on  account  of  possible  freezing.  As  a  rule 
the  load  of  the  transformers  will  keep  the  oil  sufficiently  warm, 
but  it  is  important  that  precautions  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture.  If  necessary,  this  is  accomplished  by 
small  heating  coils  installed  in  the  tops  of  the  transformers. 
The  freezing  of  oil  itself  in  idle  units  or  under  severe  conditions 
maj^  also  be  guarded  against  by  the  installation  of  external 
heating  devices  under  the  casings.  The  freezing  of  oil  may  be 
serious,  particularlj^  if  transformers  are  out  of  ser\nce  because 
on  energizing  them  dissipation  of  heat,  with  the  oil  frozen,  is 
liable  to  be  slow,  and  inasmuch  as  the  temperature  rise  in  large 
units  is  about  20°  C,  the  windings  might  be  injured  before  the 
oil  is  liquefied.     Little  trouble  is  experienced,  however,  as  ordi- 
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narily  oil  will  not  freeze  at  a  temperature  above  —15°  C,  and 
special  grades  solidify  at  a  considerably  lower  point. 

The  use  of  water-cooled  transformers  involves  similar  pre- 
cautions against  moisture,  with  the  addition  of  suitable  protection 
to  the  water-circulating  system,  although  the  water  of  itself, 
by  its  circulation  through  the  transformers,  would  not  freeze 
except  under  severest  conditions,  provided  the  external  connec- 
tions are  properly  protected. 

There  apparently  has  not  been  much  experience  with  air- 
blast  transformers  out  of  doors,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
might  be  a  field  for  them  as  they  do  not  offer  the  difficulties  in 
giving  climatic  protection  which  are  encountered  with  other 
types  of  transformers,  provided  moisture  is  kept  out. 

Special  outdoor  switches  of  extremelj^  high  voltages  are  operat- 
ing satisfactorily  in  severe  sleet  and  snow  storms.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  use  of  the  outdoor  sub-statiou  is  not 
Umited  by  the  lack  of  apparatus  suitable  for  the  severe  operating 
conditions. 

Miscellaneous  Sub-stations. — Another  type  of  sub-station 
contains  only  storage  batteries  which  are  used  to  feed  the  lines. 
A  station  of  this  sort  is  usually  located  in  an  annex  to  a  central 
station  or  to  a  converter  sub-station,  or  it  may  be  housed  in  a 
building  of  its  own.  This  depends  upon  whether  or  not  tlie 
battery  is  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  or  equalizer  for  the  converters, 
or  for  feeding  the  line  directly,  equalizing  the  load  in  the  trans- 
mission fine  or  compensating  the  voltage  loss.  Equafizing 
and  compensating  tend  toward  saving  in  copper  and  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  fine.  Line  batteries  are  connected  to  the  fine 
directly  as  floating  batteries;  that  is,  the  charges  and  discharges 
are  made  to  depend  upon  the  suddenness  of  the  load  fluctuations. 
If  the  fluctuations  are  not  sudden  enough  or  if  a  more  sensitive 
regulation  is  required,  the  action  of  the  battery  is  regulated  by  a 
booster  located  in  the  central  station  or  in  the  battery  sub-station. 

On  the  electric  zone  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  employs  two  circuit-breaker  houses  between  each  two 
adjacent  sub-stations  which  are  fed  from  the  nearest  sub-station. 
They  are  used  to  assist  in  governing  the  supplj'  for  the  third  rail. 
Each  house  contains  six  circuit  breakers,  one  for  each  of  the 
connections  to  the  four  third  rails,  one  for  the  auxiliary  feeders, 
and  one  for  a  spare  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other  five.  The  circuit 
breakers  open  automatically  on  overload,  but  they  can  also  be 
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opened  or  closed  from  tlie  nearest  power  sub-station.  Pilot 
lamps  in  tliese  stations  indicate  whether  the  breakers  are  opened 
or  closed. 

Lightning-arrester  houses  are  placed  where  underground  feeders 
change  to  overhead  lines.  They  contain  the  necessary  lightning 
protective  devices,  reactance  coils,  and  disconnecting  switches. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

TYPICAL  SUB-STATIONS 

Long  Island  Railroad. — Tiie  following  description  is  an  abstract 
of  an  artitie  \>y  \\.  X.  Smith,  published  in  the  Street  Railway 
Journal:   The   high-tension   transmission   system   of   the   Long 


It.  I.  City  rower  Station 


Fig.  277. — Outline  Uiutsram  o£  feeder  circuits. 

Lsland  Railroad  is  shown  above.  From  the  central  station  in 
Long  Island  City  five  feeders  run  out  in  an  18-duct  conduit  line 
to  Dutch  Kills  Street,  and  thence  overhead  on  a  line  of  steel 
poles  to  the  distributing  sub-station  at  Woodhaven  Jimction. 
A  branch  line  of  three  circuits  runs  westward  from  here  to  East 
New  York  sub-station,  two  circuits  running  thence  to  Grand 
Avenue  sub-station,  all  these  being  run  in  underground  conduits. 
439 
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To  the  east  of  Woodhaven  Junction  there  are  two  circuits,  run 
underground  to  Dunton,  where  the  transmission  is  changed  from 
underground  to  overhead,  continuing  eastward  overhead  on  steel 
poles  to  Rockaway  Junction  sub-station.  The  branch  circuits 
from  Rockaway  Junction  to  the  portable  sub-station  terminal 
buildings  at  Behnont  Park  and  Springfield  Junction  are  carried 
overhead  on  wooden  poles.  An  additional  feeder  runs  out 
underground  from  Woodhaven  Junction  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  repair  shop  at  INIorris  Park.  Southward  from  Woodhaven 
two  circuits  are  carried  overhead  to  Hammel  sub-station. 

The  following  table  gives  the  present  and  ultimate  equipment 
of  the  above-mentioned  stations r^ 


Rotary 
con- 

Tranis- 

Boosters,      A.C. 

D.C. 

verters, 
kw. 

kw. 

kw. 

feeders 

feeders 

Grand  Avenue : 

1 

Present  installation 

3—1,000*  9—375 

2 

5 

Ultimate  capacity 

5—1,500  15—550 

.      . . . 

4 

11 

East  New  York: 

Present  installation 

3—1,000   9—375 



5 

6 

Ultimate  capacity 

4—1,500  12—550 



12 

16 

Woodhaven  Junction: 

Present  installation. .    .  . 

3—1,500 

9—550 



12 

10 

Ultimate  capacity 

6—1,500 

18—550 



18 

18 

Rockaway  Junction: 

Present  installation 

2—1,000   6—375 

4 

6 

Ultimate  capacity 

4—1,500  12—550 

11 

16 

Hammel: 

Present  installation 

2—1,000   6—375 

2—162 

2 

6 

Ultimate  capacity. 

5—1,500,15—550 

2—162 

5 

13 

Two  portable  sub-stations: 

Each  equipped 

1—1,000 

3—375 

1 

1 

The  converters  used  in  the  sub-stations  are  of  the  Westinghouse 
tj^pe,  each  provided  with  a  starting  motor  mounted  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  converter.  The  1,000-kw.  converters  are 
rated  to  deliver  1,600  amp.  at  625  volts  and  1,667  amp.  at  600 

'  "Long  Island  R.  R  Sub-stations,"  Street  Railway  Journal,  June  23,  1906. 
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volts.  The  three-phase  e.m.f.  at  the  alternating  end  is  approxi- 
mately 370  volts  for  625  at  the  direct-current  end.  These 
machines  possess  eight  poles  and  operate  at  375  rev.  per  niin.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  frequency  of  25  cycles  per  second.  The  l,500-k\v. 
converters  are  rated  to  deliver  2,400  amp.  at  625  volts  or  2,500 
amp.  at  600  volts.  They  have  twelve  poles  and  run  at  250  rev.  per 
min.  Both  types  have  compound  field  windings  with  the  shunt 
winding  arranged  for  self-excitation. 

The  transformers  used  for  the  converters  are  of  the  air-blast 
type.  Those  for  the  1,000-kw.  converters  are  grouped  in  banks 
of  three  375-kw.  transformers  to  one  converter.  For  the  1,500- 
kw.  machines  they  are  in  groups  of  three,  550  kw.  each.  The 
high-tension  winding  is  designed  for  a  normal  e.m.f.  of  12,000 
volts,  with  taps  arranged  to  enable  other  voltages  to  be  utilized 
down  to  10,000  volts.  The  low-tension  winding  is  designed  to 
carry  400  volts  normallj',  with  taps  which  will  enable  other  volt- 
ages to  be  taken  off  down  to  340  volts.  The  high-tension  termi- 
nals are  at  the  top  of  the  transformer,  and  the  low-tension  at  the 
bottom. 

In  each  station  there  are  four  sets  of  auxiliary  transformers 
which  supply  energy  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  To  the 
converter-starting  motors.  (2)  To  the  motors  driving  the 
booster-generators  and  their  exciters.  At  Hammel  station 
these  transformers  are  made  large  enough  also  to  drive  converter- 
starting  motors  at  the  same  time.  (3)  For  driving  the  transformer 
blower  motors  and  an  induction  motor-generator  set  used  to 
charge  the  small  auxiliary  storage  battery  that  supplies  energy 
for  the  electric  switch  control  system.     (4)  For  house  lighting. 

At  sub-stations  1,  2,  3  and  4,  where  there  are  no  storage  batteries, 
a  group  of  three  transformers  is  employed  to  furnish  energy 
for  the  starting  motors  of  the  converters.  These  are  rated 
at  50  kva.  each,  the  bank  being  able  to  start  up  and  synchro- 
nize three  1,500-kw.  converters  simultaneously.  They  are  of 
the  oil-insulated,  self-cooling  type  and  reduce  the  three-phase, 
25-cycle  current  from  12,000  volts  to  400  volts.  They  are  placed 
in  a  row  on  the  main  floor  and  are  connected  to  the  main  bus  by 
an  automatic  oil  switch  electrically  operated  from  the  main 
control  stand. 

At  sub-station  5,  where  a  storage  battery  is  employed  that 
involves  the  use  of  two  162-kw.  booster-generators,  each  driven  by 
a  235-hp.  induction  motor,  there  is  provided  a  bank  of  three 
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200-kw.  air-blast  transformers.  These  are  sufficiently  large  not 
only  for  operating  the  battery  booster  under  maximum  conditions 
of  load  but  also  for  simultaneously  starting  one  converter  without 
dropping  the  secondary  voltage  of  the  transformers  sufficiently 
to  affect  the  booster  regulation.  These  transformers  are  set  on 
the  main  floor  over  the  air  ducts  for  the  main  transformers  and 
in  line  with  the  latter. 

The  seven  0.5-  kva.  transformers  are  provided  for  the 
blower  motors  and  the  induction  motor  which  operates  a  small 
booster-generator  used  for  charging  the  auxiliary  storage  battery 
that  furnishes  energy  for  the  electrically  operated  switch-control 
system.  At  Woodhaven  Junction  they  are  of  10  kw.  rating. 
These  transformers  are  of  the  oil-insulated  type,  and  the  trans- 
formation is  from  12,000  volts  to  400  volts. 

From  Long  laUnil  City 
Power  Slalioo 

w 

l|l    '. To  Hookas*  Jell 

To  East  Now  Yirt    r— ": 1'.-. '       u ' ^ T^ 

!  y    A  AiAAUi  I 


i 


(i 


Q.i 


el 


II 


Fio.  278. — Arrangement  of  connections  to  high-tension   buses  at  Woodhaven 

station. 

The  Woodhaven  Junction  station  and  those  in  East  New 
York  and  Rockaway  Junction  distribute  alternating  current  to 
feeders  supplying  the  outlying  sub-stations  near  the  terminals  of 
the  railway  system.  For  this  purpose  thej^  are  equipped  with  two 
sets  of  buses,  one  called  the  transfer  bus  and  the  other  the  working 
bus,  the  former  giving  flexibility  in  shifting  feeders  among  all  the 
sub-stations.  The  converter  or  working  bus  in  each  station 
receives  energy  directly  through  feeders  and  independently  of 
the  transfer  bus  in  that  particular  station.     This  enables  high- 
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tension  energy  to  be  passed  through  an  intermediate  sub-station 
to  one  or  more  beyond,  independent  of  operation  of  apparatus  in 
the  former. 

Figure  278  illustrates  the  high-tension  connections  at  Wood- 
. haven  sub-station  and  shows  how  the  three  outgoing  branches  of 
the  feeder  line  each  receive  energy  through  a  separate  section  of 
the  transfer  bus  in  that  station,  each  section  having  an  independent 
feeder  on  the  main  trunk  line  coming  from  the  power  station. 
The  transfer  bus  is  sectionalized  by  non-automatic  oil  switches 
so  that  all  branches  can  be  run  separately  or  together  as  desired. 
By  means  of  tie  switches  the  converter  bus  can  be  coupled  to 
either  of  the  three  sections  of  the  transfer  bus.  The  other  two 
intermediate  sub-stations  have  a  similar  equipment,  but  it  is 
somewhat  simpler,  as  less  apparatus  is  required.  In  the  ultimate 
installation  it  is  planned  to  have  main  feeders  run  directly  from 
the  Long  Island  City  power  station  to  each  of  these  three  principal 
sub-stations.  The  feeders  now  connecting  to  these  transfer 
buses  will  then  be  available  as  relays. 

At  sub-stations  1  and  5  the  only  bus  needed  is  that  required 
for  the  operation  of  the  converters. 

The  plan  and  cross  section  of  the  Woodhaven  station  are 
shown  in  Figs.  279  and  280.  A  side  track  enters  the  station  and 
enough  space  is  provided  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  portable 
sub-station  which  can  be  coupled  with  the  apparatus  at  the 
station  if  required.  The  feeders  from  the  central  station  run  to  a 
tower-like  structure  in  one  end  of  the  station  where  the  lightning 
arresters,  reactance  coils,  and  disconnecting  switches  are  located. 
The  arresters  are  of  the  Westinghouse  low-equivalent  tj'pe 
mounted  on  marble  panels  which  are  carried  on  steel  angle -iron 
framework.  The  three  arresters  on  the  three  legs  of  the  high- 
tension  circuits  are  separated  by  barriers  of  asbestos  lumber. 
The  arresters  are  all  provided  with  knife  switches  so  that  they 
can  readily  be  disconnected.  There  is  a  reactance  coil  in  series 
with  each  main  circuit  mounted  near  the  top  of  the  steel  frame- 
work. The  arresters  are  mounted  on  special  porcelain  insulators, 
and  the  use  of  wood  is  entij-ely  dispensed  with  in  the  lightning- 
arrester  gaUer}',  thus  insuring  fireproof  construction.  The 
openings  in  the  side  through  which  the  cables  enter  are  18  in. 
square,  enclosed  by  two  glass  plates  0.375  in.  thick  and  separated 
5  in.,  having  2.5-in.  holes  in  the  centers  through  which  the  cables 
and  feeders  pass,  without  touching  the  glass.     Access  of  rain  or 
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snow  through  the  openings  is  prevented  by  a  thin  brass  disk, 
about  2.5  in.  in  diameter  which  is  fastened  upon  each  cable 
between  the  two  glass  plates.  Standard  straight-line  insulators 
are  used  for  supporting  the  bare  wire  inside  of  the  building. 

From  the  gallery  the  cables  are  led  down  the  main  wall  to  the 
basement,  whence  thej'  are  run  to  the  respective  oil  switches  on 
the  machine-room  floor.  These  switches  are  set  up  in  two  rows, 
that  nearer  the  outside  wall  containing  all  of  those  belonging  to 
the  distribution  system  for  the  other  sub-stations,  and  the  other 
containing  the  switches  for  station  use.  From  the  feeder  oil 
switches  cables  are  led  to  the  working  and  transfer  buses  on  the 
i)us  gallery.  From  the  latter  they  run  through  disconnecting 
and  oil  switches  to  end  bells  for  the  underground  cables  in  the 
basement  or  to  the  reactance  coils  and  lightning  arresters  in 
the  tower  for  the  overhead  lines.  From  the  working  buses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cables  pass  through  disconnecting  and  oil  switches 
to  the  high-tension  delta  of  the  transformers.  The  positive 
cables  of  the  machine  are  led  to  the  positive  busbars  on  the  d.c. 
board  on  the  operating  gallerj',  whence  the  feeding  of  the  third 
rail  is  controlled.  The  outgoing  d.c.  feeders  are  taken  out  under- 
ground in  tile  ducts.  In  Fig.  279  there  are  indicated  the  mounting 
of  the  negative  and  equalizer  buses,  the  field  switch,  and  the 
shunt  resistance  in  the  foundations  of  the  machines,  and  also 
the  pedestals  with  the  negative  and  equalizer  switches  on  the 
machine-room  floor  near  the  machines.  On  the  operating 
gallery  are  set  the  switchboards  controlling  the  a.c.  feeders,  the 
bench  and  instrument  boards  for  the  converters,  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  panels  for  the  d.c.  side  of  the  machine  and  for 
the  d.c.  feeders. 

The  a.c.  control  apparatus  consists  of  two  groups,  one  taking 
care  of  the  oil  switches  for  the  incoming  feeders  from  power 
station  to  tran.sfer  bus,  for  the  bus  section  switches  of  this  set  of 
buses,  and  for  the  outgoing  high-tension  feeders  from  the  transfer 
bus  to  the  sub-stations.  The  second  group  controls  the  feeder 
from  the  power  house  to  the  working  or  converter  bus,  the  switch 
connecting  the  transfer  and  converter  bu-ses,  and  the  switches 
joining  the  main  transformers  for  the  converters  with  the  working 
bus.  The  first  group  has  its  controlling  apparatus  on  a  switch- 
board consisting  of  three  panels,  each  of  which  has  provision 
for  mounting  six  500-amp.  a.c.  ammeters,  and  eight  controllers  for 
the  oil  switches,  with  eight  pairs  of  signal  lamps.     The  second 
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group  is  mounted  on  a  separate  bank  of  control  benches  with 
instrument  panels,  which  are  set  up  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
operator's  view  over  the  station.  Going  from  left  to  right,  the 
designation  of  the  control  and  instrument  panels  on  the  bench 
and  overhead  framework  is  as  follows: 

1.  Two  converter  bus-connecting  switches.  These  connect 
the  converter  bus  with  the  transfer  bus. 

2.  Alternating-current  feeder  direct  from  power  station  to 
converter  bus. 

3.  Blank  panel  reserved  for  booster  in  case  of  storage-battery 
installation. 

4.  Switches  connecting  the  converter  bus  with  transformers 
supplying  converter-starting  motors  (and  booster  motors  when 
installed). 

f).  Blank  panel  for  future  converter. 
6,  7,  8.  Panels  for  converters  installed. 

The  oil  switches  for  manipulating  the  2,000-volt  current  are 
three-pole  type  C  Westinghouse.  Their  normal  carrj^ing 
capacity  is  600  amp.,  but  they  can  handle  a  short-circuit  of  a 
maximum  kilovolt-ampere  rating  equivalent  to  a  generator 
rating  of  33,000  kw.  All  oil  switches  are  automatic  except  those 
used  for  connecting  the  sections  of  the  transfer  bus.  The  control 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  electricallj^  operated  oil  switches 
are  worked  from  the  control  stand  consists  of  a  circuit  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery  whose  current  is  conveyed  to  the  two  closing 
coils  and  one  tripping  coil  of  each  oil  switch.  The  control  circuits 
are  closed  either  by  a  controlling  switch  on  the  bench,  or  if  con- 
trol is  automatic,  by  the  time-limit  relay,  which  is  actuated  from  a 
series  transformer  in  each  high-tension  circuit.  The  panel  with 
the  relays  is  on  the  machine-room  floor  under  the  operating 
gallery. 

The  high-tension  busbars  each  consist  of  three  sets  of  bars  of 
rolled  copper  mounted  on  porcelain  pillars  and  carried  in  closed 
compartments  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  structure  of 
yellow  pressed  brick,  with  alberene  stone  slabs  separating  the 
three  tiers.  The  holes  by  which  the  taps  enter  and  leave  the 
compartments  are  made  through  alberene  stone  slabs  bushed 
with  heavy  porcelain  insulating  bushings.  Where  the  busbars 
are  sectionalized  the  compartments  in  the  same  tier  are  com- 
pletely divided  off  by  stone  slabs.     The  shunt  transformers  are 
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in  separate  closed  coiiipartments  on  top  of  (lie  bus  stnieture. 
On  the  back  of  each  of  these  structures  is  built  a  set  of  vertical 
septunis  to  separate  the  cables  that  enter  and  leave  the  structure 
to  tap  the  busbars.  The  septunis  are  continuous  with  those  in 
the  upward  extension  of  the  back  walls  of  the  oil-switch  structure. 

The  air-cooled  transformers  are  set  up  over  air  chambers  in 
two  rows  on  both  sides  of  the  machine  room.  Two  ventilators 
supply  the  chambers,  operated  by  9.8-hp.  motors.  The  venti- 
lators run  at  480  rev.  per  min.  and  deliver  18,000  cu.  ft.  of  air 
per  minute  at  70°  F.  against  a  maintained  pressure  of  1  oz.  per 
scjuare  inch.  All  disconnecting  switches  are  separated  from 
each  side  bj'  asbestos  barriers.  The  series  transformers  for  the 
instruments  and  relays  are  mounted  in  compartments  in  back 
of  the  oil  switches. 

The  arrangements  in  the  other  stations  are  similar  to  the  one 
described  above,  but  are  somewhat  simpler,  since  there  are  fewer 
machines  and  instruments  and  since  no  lightning  arresters  are 
necessarj'  with  the  underground  lines. 

Hammel  station  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  provided 
with  a  storage  battery  which  is  used  as  a  regulator  for  the  con- 
verters, though  provision  is  made  in  the  design  of  the  other 
sub-stations  for  their  ultimate  installation.  The  battery  itself 
comprises  300  elements  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company's 
chloride  accumulator,  each  element  containing  55  type  R 
plates  in  regular  service.  At  the  temperature  of  70°  F.  they 
have  the  following  ratings: 


Rate,  amperes 


700 
1,000 
1,500 
3,2(K) 


Time,  hours 


Rating,  luiiperc-hours 


5,600 
5,000 
4,. 100 
.■?,L'00 


The  normal  rating  of  the  battery  is  on  the  basis  of  one  hour, 
for  which  time  it  can  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  .3,200  amp. 
In  ca.se  of  necessit}',  however,  the  batterj'  can  discharge  at  the  rate 
of  6,400  amp.  for  twenty  minutes.  For  instantaneous  fluctuations 
it  can  discharge  up  to  a  momentary  maximum  of  9,600  amp. 
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Fig.  281. — Cross   section   of   lightning   arrester   house,   Long   Island   Railroad. 
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For  charging  aiul  discharging  of  the  battery,  and  hence  its  proper 
inaintonancc  as  a  regulator  to  maintain  a  comparatively  steady 
load  on  the  converters,  there  are  used  two  direct-connected, 
motor-driven,  separately  excited  boosters.  Each  consists  of 
one  tiiree-phase  induction  motor  for  25  cycles  at  400  volts  rated 
at  235  hp.,  and  of  a  booster-generator  rated  to  deliver  1,200  amp. 
at  135  volts.  The  overload  capacity  of  the  latter  is  1,600  amp. 
for  one  hour  and  3,200  for  two  minutes.  The  transformer  equip- 
ment which  supplies  the  motor  consists  of  three  200-kva.  air-blast 
transformers.  The  field  of  the  booster  is  excited  by  a  small 
booster  exciter-generator  driven  by  a  three-phase,  400-volt, 
25-cycle  induction  motor.  The  strength  of  the  field  and  the 
polarity  of  the  booster-exciter  field  coils  are  regulated  bj^  a  carbon 
regulator  manufactured  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
panj'.  By  the  aid  of  this  regulator  the  polarity  and  field  strength 
of  the  exciter  change  instantaneously  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
main  circuit,  which  in  turn  produces  changes  in  the  excitation 
of  the  booster.  This  latt<»r  regulates  charging  and  discharging 
of  the  battery.  In  this  waj'  the  fluctuations  of  the  load  on  the 
converters  may  be  adjusted  within  a  wide  range  (from  5  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent.) 

Whenever  an  underground  feeder  changes  to  an  overhead  line, 
lightning-arrester  houses  are  installed.  Figure  277  .shows  the 
location  of  two  of  these  houses,  one  at  Dutch  Kills  Street  and  the 
other  at  Dunton,  and  three  others  on  the  line  going  to  Ilammel 
sub-station.  In  Fig.  281  the  cross  section  of  the  Dutch  Kills 
Hghtning-arrester  house  is  shown.  It  is  a  brick  structure  and 
contains  room  for  eight  outgoing  overhead  circuits  which  leave 
the  house  four  on  a  side.  The  arrester  house  is  33.15  ft.  in 
length,  17.5  ft.  wide,  and  30.5  ft.  high  inside.  The  steel  beams 
supporting  the  apparatus  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  building, 
forming  a  series  of  racks  for  the  support  of  transmission  cables 
which  are  dead-ended  upon  them.  The  arresters  are  all  provided 
with  knife  switches.  Resistance  coils  are  built  in,  in  series  w'ith 
each  main  circuit,  and  another  knife  switch  is  between  the  coil  and 
the  cable  bell.  The  disposition  of  the  material  is  such  as  to 
economize  space  and  at  the  same  time  make  each  circuit  capable 
of  ready  access  without  incurring  risk  from  other  apparatus. 
The  incoming  cables  are  carried  through  the  floors  by  means  of 
ducts  reaching  to  the  last  manhole  in  the  conduit  line  and  are 
arranged   along   the   wall   running   through   the   switches   and 
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through  the  reactance  coils  to  the  various  outlets.  The  arresters 
are  mounted  on  either  side  of  the  steel  framework  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  and  the  ground  connections  all  run  to  a  single 
ground  lead  consisting  of  a  5.5.-sq.  ft.  copper  plate  buried  in  the 
ground  between  layers  of  crushed  coke.  The  outlets  and 
arresters  are  the  same  as  in  the  station  previously  described. 
Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railroad  Company  Sub-station. — 
Figures  282,  2S3,  284,  285,  and  28G  show  the  arrangements 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  sub-station  in  De  Kalb  Avenue. 


Section  A-A. Incoming  line. 

Fig.  282.- — Cross    section    0e    Kalb    Avenue    Sub-station  (Coney  Island   and 
Brooklyn  Railroad  Company). 

The  building  is  typical  for  city  sei-vice  where  real  estate  is 
expensive.  It  is  built  on  a  lot  25  ft.  wide  and  is  at  present 
equipped  with  two  1,000-kw.  converters.  If  necessary,  the  rear 
of  the  building  can  be  extended  so  as  to  accommodate  two  addi- 
tional  units.     The   narrowness  of  the  building  necessitates  a 
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special  gallerj'  arrangement  for  the  apparatus.  Four  thrcc-pole 
oil  switches  (two  for  incoming  line  and  two  for  the  machines)  are  set 
up  in  separate  cell  structures,  the  end  walls  of  which  are  continued 
upward  so  as  to  carry  the  gallery  with  the  air  chamber  and 
busbar  compartments.  The  inner  partitions  of  the  structures 
also  run  up  to  the  gallery,  but  serve  only  as  barriers  for  the 
separation  of  the  busbar  connections.     The  high-tension  three- 


FiG.  28.1. —  Detail  of  oil-switch  pipe  mechanism. 


conductor  cables  are  led  in  ducts  to  the  wall  back  of  the  oil 
switches,  where  they  diverge  and  are  joined  to  the  disconnecting 
switches.  From  here  they  run  on  to  the  ceihng  of  the  air  chamber 
and  to  the  oil  switches.  All  oil  switches  are  type  K4  (G.  F.  Co.), 
three  single-pole  making  one  triple-pole.  They  are  operated  by 
means  of  a  pipe  mechanism  and  shafting.  Each  oil-switch  set 
has  its  own  operating  board  placed  at  its  side  and  the  operating 
shaft  passes  through  openings  in  the  cell  walls.  From  the  oil 
switches  the  cables  are  led  through  disconnecting  switches  to  the 
11,000-volt  buses,  and  from  here  they  pass  through  another  scries 
of  disconnecting  and  oil  switches  up  to  the  air  chamber  and  the 
transformers  on  the  gallery.  The  transformers  are  air-cooled, 
11,000-  to  430-volt  and  375-kw.  rating  each.  Their  high-tension 
side  is  star-connected. 
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The  low-ton.sion  cables  lead  from  the  tiansforiiiers  to  thc.s(ait- 
ing  panels  which  are  located  opposite  each  machine,  whence  they 
run  in  ducts  through  the  machine  foundations  to  the  converters. 
The  positive  cables  and  the  negative  and  equahzer  buses  are 
contained  in  ducts  and  openings  in  the  converter  foundations, 
the  former  running  from  the  manhole  B  to  their  d.c.  panels, while 
the  negative  cables  lead  from  the  same  machine,  side  to  the  main 
manhole  A,  to  which  the  outgoing  d.c.  feeders  are  also  led.  On  the 
gallery  there  are,  besides  the  transformers,  two  blower  sets,  each 
driven  by  a  4-hp.  induction  motor  at  350  volts  and  750  rev.  per 
min.  Note  the  concrete  blocks  under  the  individual  cells  which 
serve  as  foundations  for  the  walls  supporting  the  gallerj'.  All  a.c. 
panels  are  set  up  between  the  oil-switch  cells.  The  d.c.  board, 
on  the  other  hand ,  is  in  line  with  the  cells  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
The  busbars  are  sectionalized,  and  the  bus  compartment  has 
rather  large  openings  at  the  section  points  for  operating  the 
disconnecting  switches. 

Since  all  machines  and  apparatus  are  made  in  standard  forms, 
it  is  often  found  convenient  to  standardize  their  arrangement  in 
the  station.  This  makes  each  station  a  concrete  unit  which  maj' 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  The  equipment  for  a  traction  .system 
sub-station  might  thus  be  given  by  a  specification  formula  such, 
for  instance,  as  follows: 

One  M-kw.  type  Q  converter,  25-cycl& 

Three  -r-kw.  type  R  transformers. 

One  high-tension  panelboard,  type  S. 

One  low-tension  panelboard,  type  T. 

One  lightning  arrester,  three-phase,  type  W 

Oil  switches  and  cables. 

Make  up  in  brick  compartments. 

Take  one  station  for  each  M  miles  of  track. 

Early  sub-stations  concentrated  all  switching  equipment  at  one 
point  to  avoid  running  about,  and  large  sub-stations  are  still  laid 
out  in  the  same  way,  but  modern  small  sub-station  practice 
tends  toward  the  distribution  of  the  switchboard  apparatus  to 
the  points  most  convenient  for  the  connections,  since  the  few 
steps  from  one  switch  to  another  are  probably  more  beneficial 
than  harmful,  in  that  they  give  a  hasty  or  nervous  man  a  second 
or  so  to  think  between  operations. 


Fia.   286.^Elevation  of  galleries  of  De  Kalb  Avenue  oub-atation. 


(Facing  pago  4&4.) 


^  ^a^^fi^*  Trona^rmtr^     i  iTbutgoing  lint  ^^C  ciyTytrt^r     T'  '  |] 


Flo.  287. —  Plan  and  elevation  of  a  standard  converter  sulvstation  for   13,200 
volts,  with  300-kw.  machines  and  single-phase  air-blast  transformer. 
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In  the  following  figures,  287  to  294,  there  are  shown  a  number 
of  arrangements  for  traction  sj-stem  sub-stations  for  various 
high-tension  values  and  kilowatt  ratings  of  the  machines,  and  for 
different  tj'pes  of  transformei-s  and  oil  switches.  These  plans 
were  prepared  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  are 
intended  to  give  the  normal  arrangements  for  the  particular 
kind  of  service  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  assumed  in  all 
cases  that  there  is  sufficient  floor  space  available. 


Fig.  2SS. — Cross  section  of  station  shown  in  Fig.  2S7. 

In  most  of  these  stations  the  high-tension  panels  are  located  in 
front  of  the  transformers  and  opposite  their  respective  converters, 
the  low-tension  a.c.  starting  switches  are  just  alongside,  on  top 
of  the  reactive  coils,  and  the  field  break-up  and  equalizer  switches 
(those  next  used  in  the  noi-mal  course  of  starting)  are  mounted 
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Fio.  289. — Plan  and  elevation  of  a  standard  converter  sub-station  for  13,200 
volts,  with  300-kw.  machines  and  three-phase  air-blast  transformer. 
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on  the  inacliiiie  friiiiics  just  across  the  operMtiiig  i)iissageway. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  field  break-up,  e()ualizing,  and 
series  shunt  switches  on  the  side  of  tiie  converter  frame  toward 


290  — Cross  section  of  station  shown  in  Fig    2.S0. 

the  switchboard,  so  that  the  position  of  the  equalizer  switch,  etc.,  ' 
can  be  seen  when  paralleling  machines.  The  d.c.  voltmeter 
should  also  be  visible  from  the  position  of  any  equalizer  switch. 
The  blowers  are  located  at  the  switchboard  end,  so  that  if  shut 
down  l)y  the  shutting  down  of  one  transformer  bank,  the  alisence 
of  their  hum  will  bo  noticeable. 

Figures  287  and  288.     Installed  at  present: 

Two  300-kw.,  three-phase  .synchronous  converters,  2.5-cj'cle. 

Six  110-kw.,  single-phase  air-blast  transformers,   ^^•^"5^.300 
volts,  A  connected. 

Two  blower  sets  (motor-operated). 

Two  reactance  coils  with  starting  panels. 
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Three  alternating-current  high-tension  panels:  Two  niaciiines, 
one  outgoing  feeder. 

Two  alternating-current  low-tension  panels:  Two  induction 
motors  for  blowers. 

Si.\  direct-current  low-tension:   Two  machines,  four  feeders. 

Two  lightning  arresters:  Three-phase  for  A  circuit,  multigap, 
multiplex. 

Si.v  reactance  coils. 

Nine  hand-operated  oil  switches,  K2  or  K4  type,  S.  P.  S.  T.,  in 
cells. 

High-tension  buses  and  insulator  supports. 

Brickwork  for  cells,  air  chamber,  machine  and  liascnicnt 
foundation. 

Tile  ducts  for  low-tension  a.c,  for  ('(|u;ilizcr,  negative,  and 
ground  connection  cables. 

Wall  outlets  for  overhead  liigli-  and  iow-tcnsidn  lines. 

CJallerj'  for  lightning  arresters. 

Frame  support  for  high-tension  buses  and  panels. 

Cables. 

Space  is  provided  for  another  oil  switch  set  for  a  second  out- 
going feeder  or  for  eventual  use  of  oil  switches  for  the  incoming 
feeder.  The  building  can  be  extended  to  the  left  without 
interrupting  the  service. 

Figures  289  and  290.     At  present  installed: 

Two  throe-phase,  25-cycle,  300-kw.  .synchronous  converters. 

Two  330-kw.,  three-phase  air-blast  transformers,  ^^-^^^^yo 
volts,  A  connected. 

Two  blower  sets  (motor-operated). 

Two  reactance  coils  with  starting  i)anel. 

Three  alternating-current  high-tension  panels:  Two  machines, 
one  outgoing  feeder. 

Two  alternating-current  low-tension  ])anels:  Two  induction 
motors  for  blowers. 

Six  direct-current  panels:  Two  machines,  four  feeders. 

Two  lightning  arresters:  Three-phase  for  A  circuits,  multigap, 
multiplex. 

Six  reactance  coils. 

Nine  hand-operated  oil  switches,  K2  and  K4  type,  S.  P.  S.  T.,  in 
cells. 

High-tension  buses  and  insulator  supports. 
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Brickwork  for  cells,  air  chambers,  machine  foundations,  and 
basement. 

Tile  ducts  for  low-tension  alternating  current,  for  equalizer, 
negative,  and  ground  connection  cal)les. 

Wall  outlets  for  overhead  high-tension  and  low-tension  lines. 

Gallery  for  lightning  arresters. 

Frame  support  for  high-tension  buses  and  panels. 

Cables. 

Space  is  provided  for  another  oil  switch  set  for  a  second  out- 
going feeder  or  for  eventual  use  of  oil  switches  for  the  incoming 
feeder.  The  building  can  be  extended  to  the  left  without 
interruption  of  service. 

For  a  similar  station  with  oil-cooled  transformers  the  equip- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Two  three-phase,  25-cycle,  300-kw.  synchronous  converters. 

Six  single-phase,  110-kw.  oil-cooled  transformers,  ^^■2"/^. 300 
volts, A  connected. 

Two  reactance  coils  with  starting  panel. 

Three  alternating-current  high-tension  panels:  Two  machines, 
one  feeder. 

Six  direct-current  low-tension  panels;  Two  machines,  four 
feeders. 

Lightning  arresters:  Three-phase  for  A  circuit,  multigap, 
multiplex. 

Six  reactance  coils. 

Nine  hand-operated  oil  switches.  K2  or  K4  type,  S.  P.  S.  T.,  in 
cells. 

High-tension  buses  and  insulator  supports. 

Brickwork  for  cells  and  machine  foundations. 

Tile  ducts  for  low-tension  direct-current  equalizer,  negative, 
and  ground-connection  cables. 

Wall  outlets  for  overhead  high-tension  and  low-tension  hues. 

Gallery  for  lightning  arresters. 

Frame  support  for  high-tension  buses  and  panels. 

Cables. 

Figures  291  and  292. 

Three   six-phase,    25-cj'cle,   500-kw.   sj^nchronous  converters. 

Nine  single-phase,  185-kw.  air-blast  transformers,  ^^■""^.300 
volts,  A  connected. 


^  Croond Connect  Zona 

Fio.  291 — Plan  and  elevation  of  a  standard  converter  sub-station  for  33,000  volts,  with  500-kw.  machines  and 
aiBgle-phase  air-blast  transformers. 


Fio.  292. — Cross  section  of  station  shown  in  Fig.  291. 

(Factnff  VO<i^  461.) 


J       FiQ.  292. — Cross  eection  of  station  shown  in  Fig.  291. 

(Facijig  page  461.) 
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Two  blower  sets  (motor-operated). 

Three  reactance  coils  with  starting  panels. 

Seven  alternating-current  high-tension  panels:  Three  machines, 
two  outgoing  and  two  incoming  feeders. 

Two  alternating-current  low-tension  panels:  Two  induction 
motors  for  blowers. 

Nine  direct-current  low-tension  panels:  Three  machines,  six 
feeders. 

Four  lightning  arresters:  Three-phase  for  A  circuits,  multigap, 
multiplex. 

Twelve  reactance  coils. 

Twenty-one  hand-operated  oil  switches,  KG  type,  S.  P.  S.  T.,  in 
cells. 

High-tension  l)iisos  and  insulator  supports. 

Briclnvork  for  cells,  air  cliambers,  machine  foundations  and 
basement. 

Tile  ducts  for  low-tension  a.c.  cahlcs. 

AVall  outlets  for  high-tension  and  low-tension  lines. 

Railing  and  frame  support  for  insulators  and  high-tension 
buses  and  panels. 

Cables. 

Note  the  separate  compartments  for  the  lightning  arresters. 

The  building  may  be  extended  to  the  left  with  little  trouble. 

Figures  293  and  294. 

Room  for 
Phesent  Future 

Equipment  Addition 

Six-phase,  25-cycle,  1,000-kw.  converters..     3  1 

Single-phase,     375-kw.     air-blast     trans- 
formers, l^, 200^  gg^  yolts,  A  connected.     9  3 

Blower  sets  (motor-operated) 2  1 

Reactance  coils  with  starting  panels 3  1 

Alternating-current    high-tension    panels, 

three  machines,  four  feeders 7  and  1  blank  for    1 

Alternating-current    low-tension    panels, 

two  induction  motors  for  blowers 2  1 

Direct-current  low-tension   panels,   three 

machines,  twelve  feeders 15  and  I  blank  for  1 

Motor-operated   H3  oil  switches  in  cells, 

each  three  S.  P.  8.  T 7 

High-tension    bus   and   insular   supports. 
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static  dischargers  for  the  uiidergnniiHl  tnuisniissidii  line. 

Brickwork  for  colls,  compartments,  air  cliambors,  machine 
foundations,  and  basement. 

Tile  ducts  for  high-tension  and  low-tension  feeders. 

Frame  supports  for  switchboard  and  insulators. 

Cables. 

Storage  battery  for  motors  on  H3  switch  (with  panels). 

Space  and  foundations  are  provided  for  installing  a  fourth 
converter  with  accessories.  The  building  may  be  extended  in 
either  direction. 

Portable  Sub -stations. — One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  portable 
sul)-.stalions  have  won  favor  with  some  railroads,  besides  their 
regular  use  in  handling  centralized  loads  in  time  of  special  traffic, 
is  that  of  utility  during  construction  and  extension  periods  before 
the  time  of  completion  of  the  regular  station.  In  building  a  new 
line  or  an  extension  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  in 
advance  the  most  advantageous  locations  for  the  sub-stations. 
A  portable  sub-station  can  be  tried  at  several  points  and  under 
difTcrent  conditions  of  load  distribution,  and  thus  the  (luostion 
may  be  settled  by  actual  data  instead  of  by  calculations  which 
may  not  be  very  accurate.  The  same  takes  place  when  soliciting 
a  customer  for  industrial  load  from  a  high-tension  circuit;  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  power  requirements.  Again,  the  normal 
load  on  a  sub-station  can  be  carried  by  one  rotary  converter 
unit,  and  frequently  no  reserve  equipment  is  provided  in  the 
sub-station  for  use  in  case  of  accident  or  for  supplying  abnormal 
current  demands.  To  meet  these  conditions  a  temporary  sub- 
station must  be  installed.  The  portable  sub-station  therefore 
insures  continuity  of  power  supply  with  a  minimum  investment 
in  pennanent  sub-stations.  On  a  line  which  is  heavily  loaded 
only  on  special  daj'S  or  seasons  the  portable  outfit  saves  a  large 
investment  in  copper  and  sub-station  equipment  and  also  jiro- 
vides  additional  power  at  any  j^oint  wlierc  the  traffic  may  1)0 
abnormally  heavy  temporarily. 

Portable  sub-station  apparatus  consists  generally  of  a  standard 
rotary  converter  equipment  interchangeable  with  that  used  in  tlio 
permanent  sub-stations.  Special  conditions  may  make  motor- 
generators  more  desirable  in  certain  cases.  The  car  bodies  may 
be  constructed  of  wood  or  steel.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
wooden  car  is  the  possibility  of  fire  either  from  the  outside  or 
from  electrical  disturbances  in  the  interior. 
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Under  the  description  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  system  two 
such  stations  were  mentioned  which  were  used  during  the  racing 
season  at  Belmont  Park  and  at  the  Metropohtan  Race  Track. 
Each  of  these  stations  is  equipped  with  a  1,000-kw.  converter, 
identical  with  those  used  in  the  regular  stations,  and  with  three 


Fig  294. — Cross  section  of  station  shown  in  Fig.  29.3. 

375-kw.  air-blast  transformers  with  the  accompanj-ing  ventilator 
equipment  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  Figure  295  shows  the 
arrangement  of  this  apparatus  in  the  car.  The  floor  of  the  car 
is  of  very  strong  steel  construction  while  the  sides  and  roof  are 
made  as  light  as  possible.  The  converter  is  set  up  in  the  end  of 
the  car,  and  this  part  can  easily  be  taken  apart  so  that  the 
machine  may  be  dismounted  or  removed  if  necessary.  At  the 
other  end  there  are  the  three  symmetrically  arranged  transformers. 
They  are  easily  removable  and  can  be  lifted  through  the  roof 
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Fio.  295. — Location  of  electrical  apparatus  in  portable  sub-station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 


(.Facing  page  464.) 
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of  the  car  by  the  traveling  cranes  of  any  of  the  sub-stations. 
They  are  mounted  on  a  raised  chamber  wliich  is  supplied  with 
air  from  the  l>lo\ver.  The  latter  delivers  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air 
jxT  minute  at  a  pressure  of  1  oz.  It  is  driven  by  a  three-phase, 
3-hp.,  400-volt  induction  motor  which  is  supplied  from  the  a.c. 
board  from  the  low-tension  side  of  the  transformers. 

The  high-tension  lines  come  into  the  car  through  three  inlets 
on  the  high-tension  side.  They  are  first  led  to  an  oil  switch 
(type  C  Westinghouse,  600  amp.)  enclosed  in  a  yellow  pressed- 
brick  cell,  whence  thej'  run  along  the  roof  of  the  car  to  the  delta 
connection  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformers.  The 
space  between  the  oil-switch  cells  and  the  transformers  is  accessi- 
ble through  doors  in  the  side  of  the  car.  There  are  three  switch- 
boards in  the  car.  The  first  is  provided  with  several  switches 
making  possible  four  combinations  of  voltage  from  the  low-tension 
side  of  the  transformers,  and  the  second  and  third  are  the  a.c. 
and  the  d.c.  boards.  The  converter  is  started  by  an  induction 
motor.  The  induction-motor  section  also  contains  the  switch- 
Ixjards  and  is  accessible  through  doors.  The  d.c.  feeders  leave 
the  car  on  one  side  near  the  d.c.  side  of  the  machine.  When  in 
service  these  cars  are  housed  in  specially  constructed  sheds  where 
they  are  connected  up  with  the  high-tension  line.  The  necessary 
lightning  arresters  are  therefore  installed  in  the  towers  of  these 
sheds,  the  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  described  above 
for  lightning-arrester  houses. 

Direct  current  for  operating  the  oil-switch  solenoids  is  drawn 
directly  from  the  third  rail,  and  the  solenoids  must  therefore  bo 
wound  for  500  volts.  Note  the  method  of  mounting  the  shunt 
transformers  on  either  side  of  the  oil  switch  and  of  the  series 
transformer  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  All  cables  in  the  car  are  laid 
under  the  machines  and  transformers.  The  control  and  opera- 
tion of  the  machines  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  of  the  other 
sub-stations  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  secure  a  rigid  base  for  the  machines  when  in  .sci'vice, 
the  car  is  lifted  off  its  trucks  and  springs.  The  car  alone  weighs 
19,000  lb.,  and  the  weight  of  the  e(|uiprnent  is  142,400  lb. 

Figures  296  and  297  show  a  portable  sub-station  efjuippcd  with 
(icneral  Electric  machines  and  apparatus,  used  bj^  the  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus  Traction  Company.  The  converter  is  a  400-kw., 
three-phase,  25-cycle  machine  and  delivers  a  600-volt  direct 
current.     A  three-phase  air-blast  transformer,  ^^•^''{^^,300-volt- 
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370-volt,  delivers  the  ucccssaiy  low-tcusion  euneiit  for  llie 
converter.  The  latter  is  started  on  the  a.c.  side  through  two 
double-throw  switches,  which  at  starting  connect  the  machine 
to  a  low-voltage  and  when  running  to  a  370-volt  circuit.  The 
machine  and  transformers  are  placed  in  opposite  ends  of  the  car 
in  order  to  balance  the  weight  as  much  as  possible.  A  number  of 
wooden  blocks  are  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  car  and  hold  the 
cast-iron  frame  of  the  machine  in  place.  The  high-tension  lines 
are  brought  in  through  inlets  protected  against  rain,  etc.,  and  are 

^  vol t  age  /ftltase 


^Tronc.  Connaciions 
for  I6S00  Mli 


Iquaiieer  >5fif/ic/> 


Fk;.   207.      Wiring  diugrum  of  ;i  portable  sul)-.st:ition. 

led  to  the  three  single-pole  oil  switche.s  which  are  mounted  on 
wooden  supports  on  one  side  of  the  car.  The.se  supports  also 
carry  the  operating  mechanism,  which  is  actuated  from  the 
switchboard  through  a  linkage  sj-stem.  The  starting  and  control 
panels  are  placed  side  by  side,  while  all  instruments  for  both  the 
d.c.  and  a.c.  sides  are  mounted  on  individual  bases  directly  on 
the  walls  of  the  car.  The  negative  machine  terminals  are 
dircctlj'  connected  with  the  steel  work  of  the  car.  A  disconnect- 
ing switch  is  provided  for  connecting  the  negative  side  with  the 
equalizer  bus  in  ca.se  the  car  is  used  as  a  reserve  station  or  is  run 
in  parallel  with  a  stationary  sub-station.  The  positive  cables 
run  from  the  circuit  breaker  through  the  side  of  the  car  to  a 
terminal  stud  on  the  outside  to  facilitate  connection  to  the  third 
rail.  Lightning  arresters  are  provided  near  the  inlet  of  the 
high-tension  cables.  The  use  of  lightning  arresters  in  wooden 
cars  is  not  recommended,  on  account  of  the  fire  risk.  However, 
for  voltages  up  to  13,200  the  lightning  arresters  are  small 
and  can  readily  be  housed  in  asbestos  lumber  compartments, 
or  the  car  can  be  protected  by  lining  that  section  of  it  with 
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asbestos.  There  are  a  number  of  openings  in  the  roof  over  the 
transformers  so  that  these  may  be  accessible  for  repairs  or 
removal.  In  the  middle  of  the  car  there  are  two  doors,  and 
besides  this  there  are  a  number  of  windows  in  the  sides  for 
illumination. 

The  approximate  dimensions  for  cars  with  machines  of  different 
kilowatt  ratings  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  first 
three  are  those  recommended  bj'  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  the  fourth  is  that  used  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  where 
Westinghouse  machines  are  emploj-ed: 


Rating  of  converter 


Length     1     Width 


Height 


Weight 
complete 


Kw.         Volts  Ft. 

300  and  13,200 36 

500  and  33,000 40 

500  and  60,000 SO 

(Motor-generator) 

1,000  and  12,000 36 


In. 


Ft.     In.       Ft.     In. 


7  6 

8  9 

8  6 

9  10 


Lb. 


76,500 

,     97,000 

3     I   150,000 

200,000 


Transformer  Stations. — A  distribution  system  for  single-phase 
railway  service  with  single-phase  transmission  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  298.  The  connections  between  the  intermediate  and 
terminal  sub-stations  are  also  shown.  In  the  intermediate 
station  the  incoming  and  outgoing  hues  are  connected  to  22,000- 
volt  transfer  buses,  which  supply  the  auxiliary  buses  in  the 
station.  Both  terminals  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the  trans- 
formers are  connected  to  the  auxiliary  bus,  and  one  terminal  on 
the  low-tension  side  is  grounded  while  the  other  is  connected  to 
the  2,200-volt  bus.  The  troUej^  wire  is  sectionalized  in  front  of 
both  sub-stations  and  the  immediate  section  is  fed  by  both  of  the 
stations.  The  low-tension  feeders  have  single-pole  automatic  oil 
switches,  and  the  high-tension  have  double-pole  switches.  With 
the  exception  of  the  outgoing  feeders  the  end  station  is  identical 
with  the  intermediate  stations.  All  incoming  and  outgoing 
feeders  are  protected  bj^  lightning  arresters. 

Figure  299  shows  the  distribution  for  a  single-phase  railway 
system,  with  three-phase  transmission,  double  track.  The 
high-tension  side  is  analogous  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  298,  with  the 
exception  that  there  are  banks  of  two  transformers  connected 
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Fio.  299. — Distribution    system    for   single-phase    railway,    thrce-phaso    trans- 
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threc-phasc-two-plia.se  to  supply  the  low-teusioii  buses,  instead 
of  one,  as  before.  The  two  phases  supply  different  sections  of  the 
two  trolley  lines,  a  given  phase  alwaj^s  feeding  the  same  trolley. 
If  only  one  trolley  is  used,  its  sections  are  supplied  alternately 
by  both  phases. 

Rochester  Division  of  the  Erie  Railroad. — An  abstract  of  a 
paper  by  W.  N.  Smith,  in  the  Street  Railway  Journal.^  This  line 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  operate  electric  cars  on  a  single- 
phase  system  over  the  tracks  of  an  operating  steam  railroad. 
Further,  it  was  the  first  to  use  11,000  volts  working  pressure 
on  a  trolley  and  the  first  instance  of  a  single-phase  traction 
system  receiving  power  from  a  60,000-volt  transmission  line. 
The  energy  is  supplied  from  the  plant  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Companj^  at  Niagara  Falls  at  60,000  volts  pressure,  which  is 
stepped  down  at  the  Avon  sub-station  to  11,000  volts  working 
pressure.  Figures  300,  301,  and  302  are  the  plans  and  cross 
sections  and  wiring  diagram  of  this  sub-station. 

The  building  is  of  brick  resting  on  solid  concrete  foundations, 
the  roof  and  floors  being  of  reinforced  concrete.  Thefloors  are 
supported  upon  steel  beams,  but  the  roof  beams  are  of  reinforced 
concrete  like  the  slabs  which  they  support.  The  building  is 
absolutely  fireproof,  the  doors  and  windows  being  of  kalomein 
construction  and  fitted  with  wire  glass.  It  is  39  ft.  8  in.  by  44  ft. 
outside  and  29  ft.  10  in.  liigh  from  the  top  of  the  foundations 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  In  the  basement  are  located  one  of 
the  transformer  oil  tanks  and  the  oil  pump.  The  main  floor  is 
divided  into  three  rooms,  the  main  transformer  room  being  43  ft. 
by  17  ft.  and  extending  the  fuU  height  of  the  structure  to  allow 
room  for  the  high-tension  busbars  which  are  carried  over  the 
transformers.  The  remaining  space  on  the  main  floor  is  divided 
into  a  high-tension  room  (through  which  the  60,000-volt  wires 
enter  and  which  is  the  location  of  the  high-tension  circuit  breakers, 
16  ft.  8  in.  by  19  ft.  8  in.)  and  the  operating  room,  which  is  19  ft. 
8  in.  by  24  ft.,  where  all  the  11,000-volt  switching  apparatus 
and  the  measuring  instruments  are  located.  Directly  over 
the  operating  chamber  is  a  mezzanine  floor,  reached  by  an  iron 
staircase,  in  which  are  located  11,000-volt  lightning  arresters, 
the  60,000-volt  reactance  coils,  and  the  60,000-volt  series  " 
transformers. 

'  W.  N.  Smith:  "Single-phase  Electric  Motive  Power  on  the  Rochester 
Division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,"  Street  Railway  Journal,  Oct.  12,  1907. 
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The  transmission  line  terminates  at  the  lightning-arrester  yard 
in  the  rear  of  the  sub-station.  The  arrangement  of  the  60,000- 
volt  lightning  arrester  consists  of  three  horn  gaps  arranged  one 
liehind  the  other  on  each  of  the  three  conductors,  the  first  gap 
being  4.75  in.  across,  the  second  5  in.,  and  the  third  6  in.  A 
concrete  column  is  in  series  with  the  first  gap,  an  electrolytic 
arrester  in  series  with  the  second,  and  a  5-ft.  fuse  of  No.  18 
copper  wire  in  Series  with  the  third,  that  is,  between  horn  and 
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of  the  Avon  sub-station. 


ground.  Both  horns  of  each  gap  are  1.5-in.  round  iron.  Between 
the  line  and  the  first  arrester  there  is  a  hook-type  knife  switch, 
and  between  the  last  arrester  and  the  lead  going  into  the  sub- 
station there  is  a  No.  18  copper-wire  fuse  in  each  conductor, 
placed  horizontally.  These  fuses  are  enclosed  in  wooden  tubes 
about  5  ft.  long,  wrapped  with  torpedo  twine.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  lightning-arrester  gaps,  fuses,  and  switches  is 
mounted  upon  eighteen  chestnut  poles  and  a  suitable  elevated 
platform  railed  off  and  fitted  with  a  gate  to  keep  out  trespassers. 
The  theory  on  which  these  arresters  are  installed  is  that  for 
ordinary  slight  static  disturbances  in  the  line  the  arrester  having 
the  lower  striking  e.m.f.  will  discharge,  and  since  it  has  in  series 
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with  it  a  comparatively  high  resistance,  the  resultant  disturbance 
due  to  the  current  which  follows  the  discharge  will  be  compara- 
tively slight.  A  more  severe  static  disturbance  causes  the 
arrester  having  the  lowest  gap  and  the  arrester  having  the  next 
higher  gap  to  discharge  simultaneously,  thus  affording  two 
paths  to  ground,  the  combined  resistance  and  inductance  of 
which  are  much  lower  than  that  of  the  first  path.  When  both 
arresters  discharge,  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  .system,  due  to  the 
generated  current  which  follows,  is  much  more  severe  than  that 
in  the  first  instance.  For  a  direct  lightning  stroke  on  the  line 
the  three  arresters  would  discharge  simultaneously,  the  long, 
thin  copper  wire  in  the  case  of  the  arrester  with  the  highest 
air  gap  blowing  and  interrupting  the  arc  upon  it,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  circuit  finally  ending  upon  the  other  two  arresters. 

The  three  high-tension  conductors  enter  the  sub-station 
through  gla.ss  disks  held  in  36-in.  tile  set  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  rear  wall  of  the  sub-station.  Within  the  sub-station  the 
wires  first  pass  to  three  60,000-volt  stick-type  circuit  breakers 
mounted  directly  inside  of  the  rear  wall.  Thence  thcj'  run  over 
bare  copper  conductors  to  the  three  oil-insulated  reactance  coils 
situated  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  thence  through  three  oil- 
insulated  series  transformers,  also  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  and 
finally  through  a  wide  opening  in  the  division  wall  to  the  60,000- 
volt  busbar  in  the  transformer  room.  The  busbars  are  mounted 
upon  porcelain  insulators  on  wooden  cross-arms  at  a  convenient 
height  over  the  transformers. 

The  transformers  are  of  the  Westinghouse  oil-insulated,  water- 
cooled  t3'pe,  each  of  750  kw.  For  the  present  installation  two 
only  are  used,  the  third  and  middle  one  being  the  spare.  The 
high-tension  connections  are  such  that  in  case  of  one  transformer 
failing  while  in  service  its  connection  can  quickly  be  taken  off 
the  busbars  and  put  on  the  spare  transformer.  The  trans- 
former windings  are  fitted  with  taps  enabling  the  three-phase- 
two-pha.se  "Scott  connection"  to  be  used.  The  low-tension 
windings  can  be  so  connected  that  11,000  or  22,000  volts  can  be 
obtained,  the  latter  to  be  used  in  case  another  sub-station  for  a 
40-  or  50-mile  extension  is  added.  The  low-tension  windings  also 
have  six  taps,  allowing  small  variations  in  the  secondary  voltage. 
One  end  of  each  low-tension  winding  is  directly  grounded  to  the 
boiler-iron  case,  which  in  turn  is  directly  connected  to  the  track 
return  circuit  by  means  of  a  No.  4  copper-stranded  cable.     The 
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traiisfoniicr  cases  are  made  uf  boiler  iron  and  arc  set  on  a  .sijuai'c 
cast-iron  base  which  is  mounted  on  three  pairs  of  wheels  running 
upon  an  iron  sub-base  set  in  the  conciete  floor  of  the  room  A 
track  runs  lengthwise  across  the  room  directly  in  front  of  the 
transformers.  A  transfer  truck  runs  upon  this,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  truck  there  is  another  set  of  small  wheels  which  line  up 
with  those  on  which  the  transformer  cases  are  set. 

Two  cyhndrical  boiler-iron  oil  tanks  are  provided.  One  is 
located  in  the  basement  directly  under  the  transformer  room  so 
that  the  oil  from  the  transformer  can  readily  be  drained  into  it, 
and  the  other  is  suspended  from  the  concrete  roof  beams  at  the 
top  of  the  transformer  room,  close  to  the  side  wall  of  the  building. 
This  is  intended  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  distributing  oil  back  into 
the  transformers.  The  oil  is  pumped  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
tank  by  means  of  a  steam  pump  supplied  from  the  boiler  room  in 
the  adjacent  division  roundhouse,  where  steam  is  always  available. 

The  water  circulation  is  by  gravitj',  the  supply  coming  from 
the  railroad  company's  water-tank  system.  There  are  three 
separate  water-cooled  coils  in  each  transformer  case,  each  one 
controlled  by  its  own  valve. 

The  low-tension  busbars  run  along  the  division  wall  of  the 
operating  room,  and  directly  beneath  them  are  three  type  E 
Westinghouse  automatic  oil  switches,  one  on  each  of  the  two 
trolley  feeders,  the  third  or  middle  one  being  the  spare.  One 
pole  of  each  of  the  three  oil  switches  is  connected  to  the  center 
pole  of  a  double-throw  hook -type  switch,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
thrown  upon  either  busbar.  The  other  pole  of  the  oil  switch 
runs  directly  to  the  feeder.  The  outgoing  lead  from  the  middle 
or  spare  oil  switch  can  instanth'  be  thrown  upon  either  one  of 
the  feeders  should  the  oil  switch  controlling  that  feeder  be  tem- 
porarily disabled.  The  outgoing  11,000-volt  feeders  run  up  to 
the  mezzanine  floor  directly  over  the  operating  room,  where 
they  emerge  from  the  building  through  perforated  glass  disks 
set  in  18-in.  round  tiles.  Before  emerging  there  arc  tapped  to 
them  two  Westinghouse  low-equivalent  lightning  arrestei's  set  in 
brick  compartments  and  reinforced  by  two  electrolytic  lightning 
arresters  of  the  11,000-volt  tj-pe. 

A  set  of  call  bells  is  provided  so  that  when  the  oil  switch  is  open 
a  bell  is  rung  in  the  car  inspection  shop  adjoining.  Also,  if  the 
temperature  of  any  transformer  runs  above  normal,  a  bell  circuit 
connected  to  the  thermometers  in  the  top  of  the  transformer  tank 
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is  similarly  made  to  operate.  The  station  itself  does  not  require 
the  continuous  presence  of  an  attendant.  The  working  force 
is  so  organized  that  the  car  repair  men  are  always  available  for 
manipulating  the  sub-station  oil  switches. 


I  7in>ii>«« 


On  the  mezzanine  floor  there  is  room  for  an  oil  .switch  eventu- 
ally to  be  installed  for  the  GO,000-volt  incoming  line.  There  is 
also  space  for  a  fourth  transformer  and  for  a  number  of  type  K 
oil  switclies. 

Windsor,  Essex  and  Lake  Shore  Rapid  Railway. — In  Fig.  303 
there  are  shown  the  wiring  diagrams  of  the  central  and  sub- 
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stations  of  the  above  system,  which  employs  6,600  volts  pressure 
in  the  overhead  trolley. 

The  central  station  is  equipped  with  two  generators  of  500  kw., 
25-cycle,  single-phase,  three-wire,  flywheel  type.  The  windings 
of  these  generators  are  such  that  from  the  terminals  there  may  be 
obtained  current  at  13,200  volts  pressure  and  also  at  6,600  volts. 
The  two  windings  may  be  used  in  series  for  obtaining  these  two 
voltages  or  may  be  connected  in  parallel  for  obtaining  the  full 
rating  of  the  machine  at  6,600  volts.  One  of  the  three  terminals 
of  each  machine  is  grounded.  The  exciting  current  for  each 
generator  is  furnished  by  a  30-kw.,  125-volt  belted  generator, 
the  field  current  of  which  is  varied  by  a  Tirrill  regulator  to  obtain 
smooth  voltage  regulation  for  the  units. 

Energy  is  supplied  to  two  buses  in  the  station,  one  at  13,200 
volts  which  feeds  the  sub-station,  and  one  at  6,600  volts  which 
feeds  directly  a  section  of  the  trolley  line.  The  13,200-volt 
single-wire  transmission  line  feeds  a  300-kw.  auto-transformer  in 
the  sub-station,  which  in  turn  supplies  the  other  section  of  the 
trolley  wire  at  6,600  volts.  The  station  is  equipped  with  the 
necessary  oil  switches  for  the  supply  to  the  buses  and  the  two 
outgoing  feeders.  The  sub-station  contains  only  the  auto- 
transformer  and  the  necessary  lightning  arresters  and  reactance 
coils.  The  switchboard  for  regulating  and  controlling  the 
output  of  the  generating  station  comprises  five  panels,  one 
e.xciter,  two  machines,  one  6,600-volt  feeder,  and  one  13,200-volt 
feeder.  Enclosed  in  concrete  cells  back  of  the  switchboard  are 
two  machine  and  three  feeder  switches.  These  are  distant- 
controlled  oil  switches,  type  E.  The  high-tension  wiring  within 
the  station  is  composed  of  lead-covered  cables  enclosed  in  fiber 
conduits.  The  trolley  wire  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  18- 
mile  section  fed  from  the  power  house  and  the  12-mile  section 
from  the  sub-station. 

The  Spokane  Inland  Railroad  Company. — The  Inland  Empire 
System  of  this  railroad  operates  with  energj'-  purchased  from 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Company.  The  output  of  this 
company's  plant  is  delivered  at  60  cycles,  three-phase  and  4,000 
volts.  In  the  purchase  of  the  energy  the  charges  are  based  upon 
the  maximum  demand  during  each  month,  and  for  this  reason  it 
became  very  desirable  to  emploj'  some  means  to  flatten  the  railway 
load  curve,  and  it  was  necessary  also  on  account  of  the  motor 
characteristics  to  change  the  frequency  from  60  to  25  cycles  before 
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feeding  the  energj'  to  the  railway  transmission  line.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  combining  phase-changing  induction  motor- 
generator  sets  on  the  same  shafts  with  direct-current  railway 
machines  which  utilize  a  large  storage  battery  as  a  flywheel. 
(See  also  Chap.  V  on  storage  batteries  for  a.c.  systems.) 

The  station  equipment  consists  of  four  main  units  each  made 
up  of  three  machines.  In  each  set  a  1,000-hp.  induction  motor 
takes  three-phase,  60-cycle  current  at  4,000  volts  from  the 
incoming  Washington  Water  Power  lines.  The  machine  is 
mounted  on  one  end  of  a  shaft  in  the  middle  of  w^hich  is  a  1,000- 
kw.,  single-pha.se,  2,200-volt,  2o-cycle  generator  and  at  the  other 
end  of  which  is  a  d.c.  machine  rated  at  1,100  amp.  and  550 
volts.  These  three  machines  of  Wcstinghousc  manufacture 
operate  at  550  rev.  per  min.  When  the  load  on  the  generator  is 
light  the  d.c.  machine  runs  as  a  generator  and  charges  a  275-ccIl 
storage  batter)^  and  when  the  load  is  heavy  tlie  d.c.  machine 
runs  as  a  motor,  taking  current  from  the  battery  and  assisting  the 
three-phase  induction  motor  in  driving  the  single-phase  generator. 
The  single-phase  generator  has  a  somewhat  larger  power  than  the 
three-phase  induction  motor,  the  idea  being  that  the  three-phase 
motor  in  connection  with  the  d.c.  machine  will  take  nearly  as 
full  power  from  the  line  under  a  large  variation  of  the  single-phase 
load.  At  times  when  the  single-pha.se  load  is  excessive  the  d.c. 
machine,  taking  current  from  the  battery,  makes  up  the  deficiency. 
By  this  method  a  more  uniform  load  from  the  three-phase  line  is 
had.  The  periods  of  light  load  are  thus  diminished  and  the  peak 
of  heavy  load  materially  flattened.  These  machines  are  mounted 
on  a  common  bed  plate,  each  machine  having  its  own  pair  of 
bearings  and  all  being  connected  by  fixed  couplings. 

The  station  equipment  also  includes  two  battery  boosters  of 
9G0  amp.  rating  and  three  50-kw.  exciter  sets  for  the  single-phase 
generators.  These  exciters  are  driven  by  75-hp.  Westinghouse 
motors  taking  three-phase  current  at  125  volts  pressure. 

The  feed  lines  from  the  Washington  Water  Power  plant  enter 
the  station  on  a  gallery  and  pa.ss  to  a  hand-operated  disconnecting 
oil  switch  and  then  through  reactance  coils,  instrument  trans- 
formers, and  down  through  the  gallery  floor  to  a  busbar  set. 
From  this  power  bus  leads  pass  to  the  two  Westinghouse  type 
C  oil  switches,  having  remote  control  and  located  on  the  gallery 
floor.  The.se  switches  admit  of  flexibility  in  feeding  two  sets  of 
4,000-volt  busbars  at  the  back  of  the  switchboard  on  the  main 
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floor.  The  motors  of  the  phase-changing  sets  can  be  operated 
from  either  set  of  busbars.  The  oil  switches  for  the  motors  are 
type  F  Westinghouse,  from  which  energy  is  fed  through  starting 
resistance  in  the  secondaries  and  rheostatic  controllers  to  the 
induction  motors. 

The  battery  across  which  the  d.c.  machines  are  connected  is 
made  up  of  275  chloride  cells,  type  R-33,  having  a  discharge  rate 
of  2,880  amp. ,  furnished  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company. 
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Fig.  304. — Power  curve  showing  smoothing  effect  of  storage   battery  in  the 
Spoliane  and  Island  Railway  System. 

Figure  304  gives  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  the  battery  has  on  the 
supply  line  load.  The  single-phase  railway  load  is  very  irregular, 
while  the  three-phase  supply  line  load  is  comparatively  smooth. 
Regulation  of  the  battery  booster  is  controlled  by  a  carbon 
regulator  operated  by  changes  of  current  in  the  three-phase 
supply  line.  Small  changes  in  the  current  in  this  line  cause  the 
battery  to  charge  from  or  discharge  to  the  d.c.  machine  and  thus 
keep  the  power-supply  load  curve  flat. 

A  30-panel  switchboard  from  which  all  the  equipment  and  the 
battery  are  controlled  is  located  in  front  of  the  gallery  on  the 
main  floor.  On  the  panels  for  the  750-hp.  d.c.  machines  starting 
switches  are  provided  for  taking  current  from  the  batter}''  for 
starting,  thus  not  putting  the  large  units  on  to  the  three- 
phase,  4,000-volt  supply  line  until  the  machine  is  up  to  speed. 
The  single-phase,  25-cycle  generators  are  controlled  by  Tirrill 
regulators.  For  sjmchronizing,  a  sj'nchroscope  having  an  illu- 
minated dial  with  an  illuminated  pointer  is  mounted  on  a 
pedestal  in  front  of  the  switchboard. 
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The  step-up  tiausfoniifis  fur  raising  tlic  singlc-phiujc,  2u-C3'clo 
current  from  the  generator  pressui'e  of  2,200  volts  to  line  pressure 
of  45,000  volts  are  mounted  on  cars  made  of  structural  iron 
shapes  which  stand  in  brick  compartments.  These  compart- 
ments are  provided  with  rails  set  in  the  concrete  floor,  and  in 
front  of  the  row  of  compartments  is  a  track  running  to  across 
track  b}'  which  the  transformers  can  be  taken  to  the  end  of  the 
transformer  room.  The  transformer  car  runs  from  the  transfer 
car  to  the  short  track  leading  under  the  crane  at  the  end  of  the 
station.  From  each  one  of  the  five  1,250-kw.,  2,200-  to  45,000- 
volt,  single-phase,  step-up,  oil-insulated,  water-cooled  trans- 
formers two  leads  pass  to  the  gallery  floor  above  to  60,000-volt 
type  L  Westinghouse  oil  switches  and  then  through  reactance 
coils  and  hand-operated  disconnecting  switches  to  the  tran.s- 
mission  line. 

The  local  trolley  section  is  fed  from  the  phase-changing  station 
through  a  6,600-volt  panel  on  the  station  switchboard  supplii'd 
by  three  375-kw.,  2,200-  to  6,600-volt  transformers. 

When  this  sj'stem  is  completed  there  will  be  fifteen  trans- 
former sub-stations  located  10  miles  apart.  The  equipment 
of  each  includes  three  375-kw.  oil-insulated  tran.sformcrs  con- 
nected in  parallel  and  fed  through  one  hand-operated  60,000-volt 
oil  switch  provided  with  automatic  release.  Lightning  arresters 
are  placed  on  both  high-  and  low-tension  sides  of  the  trans- 
formers, and  6,600-volt  oil  switches  serve  to  disconnect  the 
transformers  from  the  trolley. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company.  .San  Bernardino  Ter- 
minal Station. — This  system  carried  the  idea  of  outdoor  stations  to 
its  logical  extreme  and,  with  the  exception  of  secondary  trans- 
former stations,  where  a  local  distribution  is  controlled  through  a 
switchboard,  in  which  case  a  house  of  just  suflicient  size  is  used, 
no  housing  or  protection  of  any  sort  from  wind  or  weather  lias 
b<'(,'n  j)rovided. 

The  transmission  sj'stcm  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Com- 
pany includes  six  transformer  stations  on  the  high-tension  140,000- 
volt  side,  and  there  are  eight  stations  which  receive  their  current 
supply  from  the  intermediate  38,000-volt  circuits.  Thetrans- 
mis.sion  line  is  238  miles  in  length  at  140,000  volts,  while  the 
present  capacity  of  the  outdoor  sub-stations  reaches  12,000  kw. 

The  transmission  line  terminates  at  the  San  Bernardino 
station  at  two  double-break  horn-gap  air-break  switches  mounted 
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on  towers.    The  switches 
are  motor-operated  and 
controlled   from    the 
switchboard  in  the  near 
auxiliary    steam    plant. 
There  are  three  sets  of 
A-frame  structures,  two 
of  which  are  on  either 
side  of  a  hollow  square. 
(See    Fig.    305.)      The 
third  is  opposite  to  one 
of  the  main   switch  sets 
and  is  connected  to  it  by 
a   bus  line,  and   in  this 
structure    are   mounted 
the       disconnecting 
switches    from    which 
the  circuit  is  carried  to 
a    set     of     electrolytic 
lightning  arresters.    The 
bus  from  the  other  main 
switch  is  supported  by  a 
two-pole  structural  steel 
frame   set  in  line  with 
the  A-frames  first  men- 
tioned.     Between     the 
end  A-frame  structures 
is    strung  a    cross    bus 
from  which  connections 
are  made  to  both  upper 
buses,    and     these     A- 
frames  carry  disconnect- 
ing switches  for  connec- 
tions to  st  ep -do  wn  trans- 
formers.    But  one  set  of 
these  transformers  is  in 
place.     There  are  three 
transformers  in  this  set 
of  4,000   kva.   capacity 
each.     They  are  wound 
for  87,000  volts  primary 
to  be  star-coimected  to 
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the  140,000-volt  circuits.  The  secondaries  are  wourul  for 
36,000  and  6,000  volts,  the  latter  tap  permitting  the  turbo- 
generators of  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  to  feed  direct  to 
these  transformers.  These  transformers  owing,  to  their  high  volt- 
age windings  and  their  large  capacity,  are  very  heavy  and  bulky 
and  are  provided  with  three  sets  of  water-cooling  copper  coils 
each.  The  cases  are  mounted  on  low  trucks  which  rest  on  con- 
crete piers  5  bj-  10  ft.  A  sub-grade  transfer  track  passes  in  front 
of  the  transformers  and  extends  to  the  door  opening  in  the  rear 
of  the  steam  power  house,  where  a  transformer  may  be  taken  for 
repair.  A  33,000-volt  bus  line  above  the  transformer  and  over 
the  transfer  track  is  carried  on  two  end  A-frame  structures  which 
straddle  the  track.  From  this  bus  connections  are  made  to 
three  outgoing  circuits  and  to  the  reactive  coils.  Two  of  the 
outgoing  circuits  are  equipped  with  33,000-volt  outdoor  oil 
switches  mounted  on  steel  towers.  The  third  circuit  has  an 
air-break  horn  switch,  and  a  similar  switch  is  interposed  in  a 
circuit  which  feeds  a  secondary  set  of  transformers.  This  set 
comprises  three  water-cooled  transformers  of  2,000  kva.  each, 
mounted  on  wheels  so  as  to  be  movable  to  the  transfer  track 
described.  These  are  wound  for  36,000  to  6,000  volts  and  are 
intended  to  connect  the  steam-power  circuits  with  the  outgoing 
lines  and  incidentally  with  the  main  transmission  through  the 
larger  transformers.  An  angle-steel  framework  over  these 
transformers  carries  on  one  side  the  36,000-volt  disconnecting 
switches  and  on  the  other  those  for  the  6,600-volt  circuit. 

The  reactive  coils  are  placed  in  a  one-story  rcinforced-concrete 
building  42  by  22  ft.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  coils  in  use. 
Each  set,  consisting  of  three  coils,  is  placed  parallel  with  one  side 
of  the  building.  By  placing  reactance  in  the  form  of  an  open-core 
inductance  coil  across  each  phase  of  the  circuit  the  capacity 
effect  of  the  rransmission  line  becomes  neutralized  and  the  volt- 
age is  brought  to  a  point  within  the  limit  of  ordinary  operation, 
especially  to  allow  sj'nchronizing  within  limits  and  without  put- 
ting a  dangerous  strain  on  the  generators,  transformers,  etc. 
In  using  high  voltages  on  long  transmission  lines  the  capacity 
of  the  circuit  would  serve,  if  the  line  were  open  at  the  receiv- 
ing end,  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  a  higher  voltage 
than  on  the  initial  end  and  in  any  case  a  higher  voltage 
than  the  operating  voltage  which  the  machine  on  the  receiving 
end  may  be  designed  for.     The  purpose  of  these  reactive  coils  is 
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therefore  purely  one  of  line  regulation.  In  operating  the  reac- 
tance coils  thej'  are  arranged  so  that  the  two  sets  may  be  placed  in 
series  with  each  other  or,  by  a  change  in  connections,  may  be 
placed  simgly,  cutting  one  set  out,  or  may  be  placed  in  parallel, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  reactance  necessary  for  the  condition 
at  hand.  These  various  changes  are  made  automatically  by 
three  sets  of  three-pole,  36,000-volt  oil  switches.  The  coils 
themselves  consist  of  twelve  flat  coils  of  one  turn  per  layer  and 
having  sixty  turns  of  ribbon  wire,  all  very  heavilj^  insulated.  The 
coils  are  mounted  on  hard-wood  frames  heavily  varnished. 

Sub-station  of  Amherst  Power  Company  at  Chicopee,  Mass.  — 
This  sj'stem  adopted  the  so-called  semi-outdoor  sub-station,  in 
which  all  the  66,000- volt  equipment,  including  the  step-down 
transformers,  was  placed  outdoors,  as  were  also  the  aluminum 
lightning  arresters  on  the  13,000-volt  outgoing  lines,  while  13,200- 
volt  buses  and  switches,  the  control  switchboard,  the  2,300-volt 
distributing  switchboard,  and  the  railway  apparatus  were  placed 
inside. 

The  choice  between  indoor  and  outdoor  apparatus  in  different 
parts  of  the  equipment  was  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  66,000-volt  apparatus  was  the  most  bulk}-  part  of  the 
equipment,  and  therefore  the  greatest  saving  in  building  space 
could  be  accomplished  by  putting  it  outdoors. 

2.  The  more  complicated  switching  necessary  with  the 
numerous  13,200-volt  and  2,300-volt  outgoing  circuits  and  syn- 
chronous-motor circuits  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  handle  in  an  outdoor  installation.  Hence  the 
switches  were  placed  inside. 

3.  The  control  switchboard,  with  its  motors  and  instruments, 
the  storage  battery,  and  the  railway  sets  are  all  unsuited 
for  outdoor  operation.  The  relative  location  of  the  remainder 
of  the  apparatus,  that  is,  whether  it  would  be  placed  indoors  or 
outdoors,  was  determined  principallj^  by  comparison  of  estimated 
first  cost,  since  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  use  of  outdoor 
aluminum  lightning  arresters,  oil  switches,  transformers,  or 
buses  exists. 

The  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  building  may  be  arrived  at 
very  closely  on  the  basis  that  two  proposed  buildings  erected 
on  the  same  site  for  the  same  purpose  and  of  the  same 
general  design  and  material  will,  within  reasonable  limits,  have 
first    cost    in    direct    proportion    to   their   cubic    contents.     A 
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hiiilding  of  llic  iliiiit'iisioiis  iicccssiiry  tn  accDiaiaotlalc  iiuluois 
all  tlie  apparatus,  including  the  G(),()0()-volt  etiuipnient,  allowing 
for  the  same  switching  scheme  and  providing  a  space  for  future 
expansion  equal  to  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
station  and  outdoor  foundations,  would  cost  on  the  above 
basis  202  :  86  =  2.35-fold  of  the  cost  of  the  present  building. 
After  allowing  for  the  extra  cost  of  outdoor  apparatus  and  the 
cost  of  outdoor  foundations  and  steel  structures,  the  saving  in 
this  case  was  an  amount  equal  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
complete  station  and  equipment  as  built. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  same  special  features  of  the  outdoor 
equipment.  The  oil  in  the  outdoor  transformers  freezes  at 
— 15°  C.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  in  the  spare  transformer  above  this  point  if  it  is  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  service.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  connecting 
the  spare  transformer  to  the  bus  on  the  low-tension  side  from  Jan. 
1  to  March  10  of  each  year  according  to  the  location  of  the 
station.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  in  the  spare  transformer  does  not  go  down  to  its  freezing 
point  when  left  without  artificial  heat. 

The  transformer  and  oil  switches  are  connected  by  a  complete 
piping  sj-stcm  to  a  two-compartment  oil  tank  buried  in  the  ground, 
so  that  oil  can  be  drained  from  any  transformer  or  oil  switch  into 
its  respective  compartment  of  the  oil  tank,  and  from  there  can  be 
pumped  through  a  portable  oil  filter  press  back  into  the  trans- 
formers or  switches.  Alarm  thermometers  on  the  transformers 
arc  connected  to  bells  in  the  station.  There  is  installed  in  the 
cover  of  each  transformer  a  small  heating  unit  taking  200  watts 
at  110  volts.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  transformers,  and  especiallj'  the  spare  transformer  when  not 
excited,  a  little  above  temperature  of  the  air  outside,  so  that  in 
the  process  of  breathing,  which  is  sure  to  be  present  to  some 
extent  in  any  large  transformer  subjected  to  varjang  tempera- 
tures, the  air  taken  in,  even  though  heavily  laden  with  moisture, 
will  have  that  moisture  vaporized  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
warm  air  inside,  rather  than  being  further  conden.sed  bj^  coming  in 
contact  with  cooler  air  inside,  which  latter  condition  would  occur 
if  there  wore  no  artificial  heat  in.side  the  cover  of  the  transformer. 

When  it  becomes  nece.ssary  to  disas.semble  a  transformer  it 
is  rolled  on  to  a  tran.sfer  truck  upon  which  it  is  run  into  a  com- 
partment at  one  end  of  the  station  where  a  hoist  is  available  of 
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sufficient  capacity  to  lift  and  remove  tiie  core.  Switch  hooks 
used  for  operating  the  disconnecting  switches  outdoors  are  fitted 
with  a  copper  cone  at  about  the  middle  of  the  handle,  which  cone 
is  grounded  when  the  hook  is  to  be  used.  All  the  outdoor 
aluminum  lightning  arrester  cones  are  painted  white  to  overcome 
a  difficulty  experienced  in  warm  climates  where  the  absorption 
of  the  sun's  heat  by  dark-colored  cones  has  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  electrolyte  of  the  arrester  to  a  point  where  it  was  damaged. 
Two  coats  of  white  paint  on  these  cones  have  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  arresters  below  the  danger  point 
in  these  installations.  This  same  treatment  may  be  applied 
with  similar  results  to  the  transformers  where  excessive  tempera- 
tures are  reached  on  account  of  the  sun's  direct  rays. 

Each  outdoor  station  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  picket  fence  and 
all  the  equipment  is  set  on  concrete  foundations  extending  below 
frost  line  and  about  15  in.  above  the  final  level  of  the  ground. 
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Table  I. — Carrying  Capacity  of  Bare  axd  Insulated  Wire 
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17 

5.4 

7.2 

400,000 

330 

500 

349 

463 

16 

6 

8 

6.4 

8.5 

500.000 

390 

590 

413 

549 

15 

7.6 

10.2 

600.000 

450 

680 

474 

631 

14 

12 

16 

9.1 

12.1 

700.000 

500 

760 

532 

708 

13 

10.8 

14.4 

800.000 

550 

840 

587 

781 

12 

17 

23 

12.9 

17.1 

900.000 

000 

920 

641 

852 

11 

15.3 

20.4 

1,000,000 

650 

1,000 

094 

922 

10 

24 

32 

18.3 

24.3 

1.100.000 

690 

1,080 

746 

991 

9 

21.6 

28.7 

1.200.000 

730 

l,!.^ 

797 

1.058 

Strmnd 

1.300.000 

770 

1.220 

846 

1,123 

8 

33 

46 

31.3 

41.5 

1.400.000 

810 

1.290 

894 

1,187 

7 

37.3 

49,5 

1,500,000 

850 

1.300 

942 

1,250 

e 

46 

65 

44.3 

58,8 

1,600.000 

890 

1.430 

989 

1,312 

s 

54 

77 

52.5 

69.7 

1,700.000 

930 

1.490 

1.035 

1,373 

4 

65 

92 

62.7 

83.3  ' 

1.800.000 

970 

1.550 

1,080 

1.433 

3 

76 

110 

74.4 

98.8 

1,900.000      1 

010 

1,610 

1,125 

1,492 

2 

1 

90 
107 
127 
150 

113 
156 
185 
220 

88.6 
103. 4 
127.8 
151.7 

117.6 
140.0 
169.8 
201.5 

2,000,000      1 

050 

1,670 

1,169 

1.550 

0 

00 

000 

177 

262 

180.8 

240.2 

0000 

210 

312 

215.2 

280,  0 

The  values  in  the  fourth  colun 
temperature  of  36®  F. 
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Table  II.^Recommended    CnnRENT-CARRTiNO  Capacities  for  Cables 
AND  Watts  Lost  per  Foot 

For  each  of  four  equally  loaded  paper-insulated,  lead-covered  cables 
installed  in  adjacent  ducts  in  the  usual  type  of  conduit  system  where  the 
initial  temperature  does  not  exceed  70°  F.,  the  maximum  safe  temperature 
for  continuous  operation  being  taken  at  150°  F. 

(Copyright  by  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  1906) 


Size, 

Safe 

Watts' 

Size, 

Safe 

Watts" 

B.  &S. 

current 

lost  per 

cir.  mils 

current 

lost  per 

gage 

in  amp. 

foot  at 
150°  F. 

in  amp. 

foot  at 
150°  F. 

14 

18 

0  97 

300,000 

323 

4.22 

13 

21 

1  03 

400,000 

390 

4.61 

12 

24 

1.09 

500,000 

450 

4.91 

11 

29 

1.15 

600,000 

505 

5.16 

10 

33 

1.25 

700,000 

558 

5  36. 

9 

38 

1.39 

800.000 

007 

5.56 

8 

45 

1.53' 

900,000 

650 

5.71 

7 

53 

1.67 

1,000,000 

695 

5  86 

6 

64 

1.85 

1,100,000 

740 

6  01 

5 

76 

2  08 

1,200,000 

780 

6.13 

4 

91 

2.31 

1,300,000 

820 

6  25 

3 

108 

2.54 

1,400,000 

857 

6.37 

2 

125 

2.77 

1,500,000 

895 

6.49 

1 

146 

3.00 

1,600,000 

933 

6.61 

0 

168 

3.23 

1,700,000 

970 

6.73 

00 

195 

3.46 

1,800,000 

1,010 

6.85 

000 

225 

3.69 

1,900,000 

1,045 

6.97 

0000 

260 

3.92 

2,000,000 

1,085 

7.09 
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Table   III. — Uecom.menued    I'owKU-CAUHYixd    Capacity   in   Kilowatts 
Delivered 


Threc-confliictor,  Thrcc-phasc  Cables 
(Copyright,  1900,  by  Staiularil  rndcrground  Cable  Co.) 


Siie, 
B.  ft  S. 
K«se  knd 
cir.  mils 


6,600  V.  11,000  V. 


13,200  V.  22,000  V. 


6 

92.0 

183.0 

275 

333 

549 

91.) 

I ,  on.s 

1.8UI 

5 

104.0 

217.0 

326 

395 

652 

1,087 

1 ,  304 

2.174 

4 

130.0 

260.0 

390 

473 

781 

1,301 

1,562 

2,603 

3 

154.0 

309.0 

463 

562 

927 

1.544 

1.854 

3.089 

2 

179.0 

338.0 

536 

650 

1,073 

1,788 

2,145 

3,575 

1 

209.0 

418.0 

626 

759 

1.253 

2,088 

2,506 

4,176 

0 

240.0 

481.0 

721 

874 

1,442 

2,402 

2,884 

4,805 

00 

279.0 

558.0 

836 

1,014 

1.674 

2,788 

3,347 

5.577 

000 

322.0 

644.0 

965 

1,172 

1,931 

3,217 

3,802 

6,435 

0000 

372.0 

744.0 

1.115 

1,352 

2,231 

3,717 

4,462 

7,435 

2.i0.000 

■ii.-i.o 

S27.0 

1.240 

1  .  503 

2.4S0 

4.132 

4 .  9fiO 

8.264 
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Table  III. — Recommended  Power-carrying  Capacity  i 
Kilowatts  Delivered. — (Continued.) 

Single-conductor  Cables,  A.C.  or  D.C. 
(Copyright,  1906,  by  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.) 


Size, 

125  V. 

250  V. 

500  V. 

1,100  V. 

2,200  V. 

3,300  V. 

6,600  V. 

11,000  V. 

B.  &S. 

gage  and 

cir.  mils 

Kilo 

*atts 

6 

8.0 

16.0 

32 

70 

141 

211 

422 

704 

5 

9.5 

19.0 

3S 

84 

167 

251 

502 

836 

4 

11.4 

22.8 

45 

100 

200 

300 

601 

1,001 

3 

13.5 

27.0 

54 

119 

238 

356 

713 

1,188 

2 

15.6 

31.2 

62 

138 

275 

413 

825 

1,375 

1 

18.3 

36.5 

73 

161 

321 

482 

964 

1,606 

0 

21.0 

42.0 

84 

185 

370 

554 

1,104 

1,848 

00 

24.4 

48.8 

97 

215 

429 

644 

1,287 

2,145 

000 

28.1 

56.3 

113 

248 

495 

743 

1,485 

2,475 

0000 

32.5 

65.0 

130 

286 

572 

858 

1,716 

2,860 

300,000 

40.5 

80.8 

162 

355 

711 

1,066 

2,132 

3,553 

400,000 

48.8 

97.5 

195 

429 

858 

1,287 

2,574 

4,290 

500,000 

56.3 

112.5 

225 

495 

990 

1,485 

2,970 

4,950 

600,000 

63.1 

128.3 

253 

556 

1,111 

1,667 

3,333 

5,555 

700,000 

69.8 

139.5 

279 

614 

1,228 

1,841 

3,683 

6,138 

800,000 

75.9 

151.8 

304 

668 

1,335 

2,003 

4,006 

6,677 

900,000 

81.3 

162.5 

325 

715 

1,430 

2,145 

4,290 

7,150 

1,000,000 

86.9 

173.8 

348 

764 

1,529 

2,294 

4,587 

7,645 

1,100,000 

92  5 

185.0 

370 

814 

1.628 

2,442 

4,884 

8,140 

1,200,000 

97.5 

195.0 

390 

858 

1,716 

2,574 

5,148 

8,580 

1,400,000 

107.1 

214.3 

429 

943 

1.885 

2,828 

5,656 

9,427 

1,500,000 

111.9 

223.8 

448 

985 

1,969 

2,954 

5,907 

9,845 

1 , 600 , 000 

116.6 

233.3 

467 

1,026 

2,053 

3,079 

6,158 

10,263 

1,700,000 

121.3 

242.5 

485 

1,067 

2,134 

3,201 

6,402 

10,670 

1,800,000 

126.3 

252.5 

505 

1,111 

2,222 

3,333 

6,666 

11,110 

2,000,000 

135.3 

271.3 

543 

1,194 

2.387 

3,581 

7,161 

11,935 

These  tables  are  based  on  the  "Recommended  Current-carrying  Capacity  of  Cables." 
A  power-factor  =  1  was  used  in  the  calculation,  and  hence  the  values  found  in  the  last  table 
are  correct  for  direct  currents.  For  alternating  currents  the  kilowatts  given  in  both  tables 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  power  factor  of  the  delivered  load. 
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Table  IV. — Equh-alent  Conductor  .\reas 

Of  Single  Conductors  of  Anj*  Size  from  0000  to  No.  15  in  a  Stated  Number 

of  Smaller  Conductors 


Size, 
B.  & 

S. 
gage 

ln2 
con- 
duc- 
tors 

In  4 
con- 
duc- 
tore 

InS 
con- 
duc- 
tors 

In  10 
con- 
duc- 
tors 

In  32       In  (1 J 
con-    1    con- 
duc-        duc- 
tors         tore 

In  2  conductors, 
one  each  of: 

0000 
000 
00 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

No.    0 
No.    1 
No.    2 
No.    3 
No.    4 
No.    5 
No.    6 
No.    7 
No.    8 
No.    9 
No.  10 
No.  U 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

No.    3 
No.    4 
No.    5 
No.    6 
No.    7 
No.    8 
No.    9 
No.  10 
No.  11 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

No.    6 
No.    7 
No.    8 
No.    9 
No.  10 
No.  11 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

No.    9 
No.  10 
No.  U 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

No.  15 
No.  16 
No.  17 
No.  18 

Nos.  00  and    1 
Nos.    0  and    2 
Nos.     1  and     3 
Nos.    2  and    4 
Nos.    3  and    5 
Nos.    4  and    6 
Nos.    5  and    7 
Nos.    6  and    8 
Nos.    7  and    9 
Nos.    8  and  10 
Nos.    9  and  11 

8 

Nos.  10  and  12 

9 

Nos.  11  and  13 

10 

Nos.  12  and  14 

11 

Nos.  13  and  15 

12 

Nos.  14  and  16 

13 

Nos.  15  and  17 

14 

Nos.  16  and  IS 

15 

For  the  same  temperature  rise  more  current  can  bo  carried  l)y  using  divided 
circuits,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  divided  circuits  for  the  same  equiva- 
lent cross  section,  the  greater  the  amount  of  current  tliat  can  be  carried. 
(See  tables  of  carrying  capacities.) 
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Table  V. — Size  and  Weight  op  Standard  Copper  and  Aluminum  Wires 


^ize,          1       Circular 
&  S.                  mils 

Diameter, 
inches 

Lb.  pe 

r  mile' 

B 

Copper 

Aluminum 

1,000,000 

1.152 

16,140 

4,870 

900,000 

1.092 

14,530 

4,380 

800,000 

1.035 

12,910 

3,890 

700,000 

0.963 

11,300 

3,410 

000,000 

0.891 

9,690 

2,920 

500,000 

0.819 

8,070 

2,430 

450,000 

0.770 

7,260 

2,190 

400,000 

0.728 

6,460 

1,947 

350,000 

0.679 

5,650 

1,703 

300,000 

0.630 

4,840 

1,460 

250,000 

0.590 

4,040 

1,217 

( 

3000                 211,600 

0.530 

3,420 

1,030 

000                  167,800 

0.470 

2,710 

817 

00                  133 ,  100 

0.420 

2,150 

648 

0                  105,500 

0.375 

1,703 

513 

1                    83,690 

0.330 

1,351 

407 

2                   66,370 

0.291 

1,071 

323 

4                   41,740 

0.231 

674 

203 

6                    26,250 

0.183 

420 

128 

'  Increased  1  per  cent,  over  weight  of  solid  wire  on  account  of  stranding. 
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Table    VI.  —  Watts  per   Foot  Lost  in  Single-conductok  Cables  at 
Different  Maximum  Temperatures  with  Different  Currents 


(Copyright,  1!>06,  by  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.) 


Sue.  B.  & 

S.  oge 

and  eir. 

Current  in  amperes 

6 

66 

81 

93 

104 

114 

123 

S 

74 

91 

105 

117 

128 

138 

4 

84 

102 

117 

131 

144 

153 

3 

93 

114 

132 

148 

161 

175 

2 

105 

128 

148 

166 

181 

196 

1 

118 

148 

166 

186 

203 

220 

0 

132 

162 

187 

209 

228 

247 

00 

149 

181 

210 

235 

256 

277 

000 

166 

204 

235 

263 

288 

311 

0000 

186 

220 

264 

295 

323 

3.-.0 

300.000 

222 

273 

315 

352 

385 

410 

400.000 

248 

315 

363 

406 

445 

480 

500.000 

288 

352 

406 

455 

498 

537 

600.000 

315 

385 

445 

497 

545 

587 

700.000 

341 

416 

480 

538 

588 

635 

800.000 

364 

446 

514 

575 

628 

679 

900.000 

386 

473 

545 

610 

666 

720 

1.000.000 

407 

498 

575 

642 

703 

7.58 

1.100,000 

426 

522 

602 

674 

736 

796 

1,200,000 

446 

546 

630 

705 

772 

833 

1.300,000 

462 

568 

655 

732 

802 

866 

1.400.000 

480 

590 

681 

761 

834 

900 

1,500.000 

496 

610 

704 

788 

862 

931 

1.600.000 

512 

629 

726 

812 

889 

060 

1.700,000 

529 

649 

750 

837 

916 

990 

1,800,000 

543 

667 

770 

862 

943 

1.018 

1,900.000 

557 

686 

792 

886 

970 

1.048 

2.000.000 

573 

705 

813 

910 

995 

1,075 

Temp,  of 

eond. in 

Watta  loe 

t  per  foot 

divrenF. 

100 

1.81 

2.71 

3.62 

4.52 

5.43 

6.33 

125 

1.91 

2.87 

3.82 

4.78 

5.73 

6.69 

160 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

in  hcatiriK  the  conductor, 
1  the  square  of  the  current 


The  watta  lost  p*t  foot  means  the  amount  of  electric  power  Ic 
and  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  resbtance  per  foot  of  cable  tin 
in  amperes. 

For  two-conductor  cables  the  watts  corresponding  to  the  different  currents  must  be 
multipUed  by  two,  and  to  obtain  the  currents  corresponding  to  the  watts  in  the  table 
multiply  the  currents  given  in  the  table  by  0.707. 

For  three-conductor  cablos  the  watts  corresponding  to  the  currents  in  the  table  must  be 
multiplied  by  3.  and  to  obtain  the  currents  corresponding  to  the  watts  in  the  table  multiply 
the  currents  given  in  the  table  by  0.577. 
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Table  \H,  giving  the  per  cent,  power  loss  per  mile  per  l,000k\v. 
delivered  at  unity  power  factor  over  a  three-phase  copper  line, 
will  be  found  useful  in  determining  the  size  of  wire  required  to 
transmit  a  given  amount  of  power  under  given  conditions. 

Mote. — The  foregoing  table  is  calculated  for  copper  wire  and  unity  power 
factor.  The  size  of  wire  to  use  under  other  conditions  can  be  readily  found 
by  determining  from  the  table  the  size  of  copper  wire  to  use  in  case  the  power 
factor  were  unity  and  then  for  the  actual  conditions  selecting  a  wire  as 
follows: 

For  copper  wire  and 

90  per  cent,  power  factor,  take  a  wire  of  25  per  cent,  greater  cross  section 
(on  B.  &  S.  gage  a  wire  larger  by  one  number^. 

80  per  cent,  power  factor,  take  a  wire  of  GO  per  cent,  greater  cross  section 
(on  B.  &  S.  gage  a  wire  iarger  by  two  numbers). 
For  aluminum  wire  and 

100  per  cent,  power  factor,  take  a  wire  of  GO  per  cent,  greater  cross  section 
(on  B.  &  S.  gage  a  wire  larger  by  two  nvimbors). 

90  per  cent,  power  factor,  take  a  wire  of  twice  the  cross  section  (on  B.  & 
S.  gage  a  wire  larger  by  three  numbers). 

80  per  cent,  power  factor,  take  a  wire  of  two  and  one-half  times  the  cross 
section  (on  B.  &  S.  gage  a  wire  larger  by  four  numbers). 
For  any  voltage  not  given  in  the  table, 

the  size  wire  to  use  can  be  readily  determined  by  remembering  that 
the  cross  section  for  a  given  per  cent,  power  loss  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  th?  voltage,  e.g.,  for  11  kilovolts  delivered  multiply  the 
cross  section  corresponding  to  10  kilovolts  by  10/11  —  0.83. 

Example :  20,000  kilowatts  is  to  be  transmitted  30  miles  over  a 
three-phase  sj'stem  with  a  total  loss  in  the  line  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  power  delivered,  the  delivered  pressure  to  be  60,000  volts;  to 
find  the  size  of  wire  required. 

The  power  loss  per  mile  per  1,000  kw.  delivcrc'd  is 

sTx  20  =  "-"^"^  ^'''  '*'"^- 

From  the  table  the  nearest  size  copper  wire  corresponding  to  60 
kilovolts  and  a  loss  of  0.017  per  cent,  is  No.  1  B.  &  S.  (this  will 
give  a  total  loss  slightly  greater  than  10  per  cent.).  If  the  power 
factor  of  the  load  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  90  per  cent.,  No.  0  copper 
should  be  used  (see  note  Vjelow  table) ;  if  the  power  factor  is  80  per 
cent.,  No.  00  wire  should  be  used. 

If  aluminum  is  to  he  used,  the  size  of  wire  under  the  various 
conditions  would  be  for  unity  power  factor,  No.  00;  for  90  per  cent, 
power  factor,  No.  000;  and  for  80  per  cent,  power  factor,  No.  0000. 
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Table  VIII. — Overload  Carrying  Capacities  of  Cables 
(By  Ralph  W.  Atkinson  and  H.  W.  Fisher,  Proceedings  A .  I.  E.  E.,  Feb  ,  1913 


No.  6  B.  &  S.  gage  No.  4  B.  &  S.  gagt 

No.  2  B.  &  S.  gage 

No.  0  B.  &  S.  gage 

Per 
cent. 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

200 
175 
150 
125 

0.6 
0.9 
1.6 
3.5 

1.3 
2.0 
3.2 
7.0 

1.8 
2.7 
4.5 
8.5 

0.8 
1.2 
2.0 
4.5 

1.6 
2.5 
4.0 
9.0 

2.0 
3.0 
5.5 
11.0 

1.0 
1.5 
2.7 
6.0 

2.2 
3.2 
5.5 
12.0 

2.9 

4.5 
7.0 
15.0 

1.5 
2.3 
4.0 
9.0 

3.1 
5.0 
8.5 
16.0 

4.5 

6.5 

10.0 

20.0 

No.  OOOB.&S.gagc 

300,000  cir.  mil 

500.000  cir.  mU 

700.000  cir   mil 

Per 

cent. 

80% 

S0% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

200 
175 
150 
125 

2.1 
3  2 
5.5 
13.0 

4.5 
6.5 
12.0 
23.0 

6.0 
9.0 
15.0 
28.0 

3.2 
5.0 
9.0 
18.0 

7.5 
11.0 
16.0 
31.0 

9.5 
13.0 
20.0 
39.0 

5.0 
7.0 
12.0 
23.0 

10.0 
14.0 
21.0 
40.0 

13.0 
17.0 
26.0 
45.0 

6.0 
8.5 
14.0 
28.0 

12.0    15.0 
16.0    22.0 
26.0    33.0 
50. 0    60, 0 

1,000,000  oir.  nul 

1,200,000  cir.  mil 

1,500,000  cir.  mil 

2,000,000  cir.  mil 

Per 
cent. 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

80% 

50% 

0% 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

Time  in  minutes 

200 

175 
150 
125 

7.5 
11.0 
18.0 
35.0 

15.0 
22.0 
33.0 
60.0 

19.0 
27.0 
41.0 
73.0 

8.5 
13.0 
20.0 
40.0 

17.0 
25.0 
37.0 
70.0 

22.0 
31.0 
45.0 
85.0 

11   0 
16.0 
25.0 
50.0 

21.0    26.0 
30.0    36  0 
46.0    55.0 
80.0    95.0 

12.0 
18.0 
28.0 
55.0 

24.  0     30.  0 
34.0     40.0 
50.  0     65.  0 
95.0  110.0 

The  data  given  are  the  lengths  of  time  during  which  the  loads  given  in  the  left-hand  column 
can  be  carried,  when  the  loads  given  in  the  first  horizontal  Hne  of  each  table  have  been 
continuously  applied  previous  to  the  application  of  the  overload.  Load  is  expressed  in 
percentage  of  continuous  carrying  capacity,  that  is  normal  load.  It  must  be  noted  that  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  frequently  makes  only  a  few  degrees  difference  in  the 
temperature. 

To  determine  the  time  during  which  a  three-conductor  cable  may  carry  a  given  per  cent, 
overload  use  the  table  as  for  a  single  conductor  having  twice  the  cross-section  area.  For  a 
two-conductor  cable  use  the  table  as  though  for  single-conductor  cable  of  50  per  cent,  greater 
cross-section. 
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T.\j>LE  IX. — Time  RBQUinED  to  Attain  About  90  Pen  Cent,  of  Final 

Te.mpebature 
'By  Ralph  W.  Atkinson  and  H.  W.  Fisher,  Proceedings  A.I.  E.  E.,  Feb.,  1913) 


Size,  13.  A  S. 

gage  and  cir. 

mils 


Hours 


Size,  B.  &  S. 

gage  and  cir. 

mils 


500,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 


2 

2K 

■\ 

■1'4 


It  will  require  50  per  cent,  longer  time  to  attain  97  per  cent,  of  final  tem- 
perature and  will  require  50  per  cent.  less  time  to  reach  about  68  per  cent,  of 
final  temperature. 

The  time  given  in  this  table  may  also  be  taken  as  the  time  interval  which 
must  elapse  between  overloads.  If  repeated  oftener,  the  allowable  duration 
of  overload  is  decreased.  If  repeated  at  intervals  of  one-half  this  time, 
the  allowable  duration  of  overload  is  decreased  35  per  cent. 

E.\ample  of  the  Use  of  Tables  VIII  and  IX. — It  is  required  to  determine 
the  time  an  S00,000-cir.  mil  cable  can  carry  1,200  amp.  when  it  carries 
continuously  400  amp.,  its  continuous  capacity  being  650  amp. 
E.xpress  the  loads  as  185  per  cent,  and  62  per  cent,  of  normal  rating.  From 
the  tables  it  will  be  found  that  this  load  may  be  carried  for  about  11  minutes 
at  inter\'al8  of  2]/i  hours. 

Table  X. — Reactance  per  Mile  of  a  No.  0000  B.  &  S.  Wire  =  Xi 
(H.  Pender,  Eleclrical  World,  June  10,  1909) 


Distance 

apart  of 

15  cycles 

25  cycles 

40  cycles 

60  cycles 

125  cycles 

wires  in  feet 

1 

0.128 

0,213 

0,340 

0.510 

1.063 

2 

0.149 

0.248 

0,396 

0.594 

1.328 

3 

0.161 

0.268 

0.429 

0.644 

1.341 

4 

0.170 

0.283 

0  452 

0,078 

1.413 

5 

0.170 

0.294 

0,470 

0,705 

1.470 

6 

0.182 

0.303 

0,485 

0,728 

1.516 

7 

0.187 

0,311 

0.498 

0.746 

1.555 

8 

0.191 

0,318 

0.508 

0.763 

1.589 

9 

0,194 

0,324 

0,518 

0.777 

1.618 

10 

0.197 

0,329 

0,526 

0.790 

1.645 

15 

0.210 

0,350 

0,559 

0.839 

1.748 

20 

0,218 

0,364 

0.582 

0.874 

1.820 

25 

0  225 

0  375 

0  fiOl 

0  901 

1.877 
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Table  XI. — Resistance  per  Mile  op  Copper  aot)  Aluminum  Stranded 
Wires  and  Reactance  Increment'  Xt 

(H.  Pender,  Electrical  World,  June  10,  1909) 


Size,  cir. 

Ohms  per  mile 
at  20°  C.i 

Difference*  in  reactance 
size  wire  and  that  of  a 
wire  =  .X 

per  mile  of  any 
No.  0000  B.  &  S. 

2 

mils  and 
B.  &  S.  gage 

Copper 

Alumi- 
num 

15  cy. 

25  cy. 

40  cy. 

60  cy. 

125  cy. 

1,000,000 

0.0566 

0.0894 

-.024 

-.039 

-.063 

-.094 

-.196 

900,000 

0.0629 

0.0993 

-.022 

-.037 

-.059 

-.088 

-.183 

800,000 

0.0707 

0.1118 

-.020 

-.034 

-.054 

-.081 

-.168 

700,000 

0.0808 

0.1278 

-.018 

-.030 

-.048 

-.073 

-.152 

600,000 

0.0943 

0.1490 

-.016 

-.026 

-.042 

-.063 

-.132 

500,000 

0.1131 

0.1788 

-.013 

-.022 

-.035 

-.052 

-.109 

450,000 

0.1257 

0.1987 

-.011 

-.019 

-.031 

-.046 

-.095 

400,000 

0.1414 

0.224 

-.010 

-.016 

-.026 

-.039 

-.080 

350,000 

0.1616 

0.255 

-.008 

-.013 

-.020 

-.031 

-.064 

300,000 

0.1886 

0.298 

-.005 

-.009 

-.014 

-.021 

-.044 

250,000 

0.226 

0.358 

-.003 

-.004 

-.007 

-.010 

-.021 

0000 

0.267 

0.423 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

000 

0.337 

0.533 

+  .004 

+  .006 

+  .009 

+  .014 

+  .029 

00 

0.425 

0.672 

+  .007 

+  .012 

+  .019 

+  .028 

+  .059 

0 

0.536 

0.848 

+  .011 

+  .018 

+  .028 

+  .042 

+  .088 

1 

0.676 

1.068 

+  .014 

+  .023 

+  .038 

+  .056 

+  .117 

2 

0.852 

1.347 

+  .019 

+  .029 

+  .047 

+  .070 

+  .147 

4 

1 .  355 

2.14 

+  .025 

+  .041 

+  .066 

+  .098 

+  .205 

6 

2.15 

3.41 

+  .032 

+  .053 

+  .084 

+  .127 

+  .264 

'  Stranded  wire,  copper  98  per  cent.,  aluminum  62  per  cent,  conductivity, 
resistance  increased  1  per  cent,  on  account  of  stranding;  temperature  coeffi- 
cient, 0.42  per  cent,  per  degree  centigrade. 

•  The  total  reactance  of  a  wire  for  any  spacing  and  frequency  ia  x  =  Xi  + 
X2,  where  Xi  =  the  reactance  of  a  No.  0000  wire  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 
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Ta3LE  XIII. — Rdbbek-covehed  Wike 

Insulation  FOR  Voltages  Between  0  and  600,  as  Recommended  by 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

B.  &  S.  Gaos  Thickness 

18  to  16 M2  inch 

15  to    8 %4,  inch 

7  to    2 Me  inch 

1  to     0000 %4  inch 

CiR.  mils 

250,000  to      500,000 %2  inch 

500,000  to  1,000,000 J-64  inch 

Over  1,000,000 1^  inch 


Table  XIV. — Insulation  for  Voltages  Between  600  and  3,500 
B.  &  S.  Gaqe  Thickness 

14  to  1 ^2  inch 

0  to  0000 M2  inch,  covered  by  tap  or  braid 

CiR.   MILS 

250,000  to  500,000 ^2  inch,  covered  by  tap  or  braid 

Over  500,000 J^  inch,  covered  by  tap  or  braid 
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Cable  Co.  w,  ,  I    ,.    \ 

^Copyright,  1906,  by  StandarJ  Un.lcrgroun.l  C  iil.le  Lu.) 

Spark  distance  \  «park  distance 

Spark 

Volts        distance,       Volts  |  ]    Volts 

AorB    I  A      1       B  A      I      B 


-  C„lu.nn  ••  A  ■•  gives  spark  distance  with  10-in.  concave  metau.c  snlelds,  the 
plane  of  whose  edges  wa.s  1  in.  back  of  ^hc  needle  pom^- 
Column  "B"  gives  the  spark  distance  without  shields. 
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watts  lost  per  foot,  486 
recommended   power-carrying 
capacity     in     kilowatts     de- 
livered, 487-488 
resistance   per   mile   of   copper 
and  aluminum  stranded  wires 
and       reactance     increment, 
496 

50: 


Appendix,    Tables,   rubber   covered 
wire  insulation,  498 
Tables,  size  and  weight  of  standard 
copper  and  aluminum  wires, 
490 
sparking  distances,  501 
time  required  to  attain  about  90 
per    cent,    of  final   tempera- 
ture, 495 
varnished-cambric-insulated 

cables,  499-500 
watts  per  foot  lost  in  single-con- 
ductor    cables     at    different 
maximum        temperatures 
with    different   currents,  491 
Arcs,  devices  for  suppressing,  60 
Arresters,  lightning,  235-289 
Automatic  oil  switches,  127 
Auxiliary  relays,  176 
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Batteries,  charging,  21 
storage,  28-42 

Benchboards,  328 

Booster-exciters  for  storage  batter- 
ies, 35 

Breaking  capacity   of  oil  switches, 
129-135 

Breaking  distances  for  oil  switches, 
157 

Bus  wire  supports,  337 

Busbar  compartments,  336 

Busbars,  320 

mounting  d.c,  15 


Carbon    pile   regulation   of   storage 

batteries,  33,  37 
Cells  and  compartments,  335-346 
Central  stations,  356-373 

advantages   of  high-tension    a.c, 
356 
5 
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Central   Stations,   automatic  appli- 
ances, 366 

buildings,  371 

communication,  366 

comparison   of  steam   and   water 
power,  362 

Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Rail- 
road, 374-381 

exciter  systems,  363 

hydro-electric  plants,  373 

kinds  of  service,  368 

location,  359 

Long  Island  City  Power  Station, 
389-403 

ratings  of  well-known  steam  power 
plants,  372 

sixty-thousand-volt   hydraulic 
power  station,  403-407 

size,  356 

of  units,  369 

switching,  367 

typical,  374-407 

voltage,  371 

Waterside  Station  No.  2  of  New 
York  Edison  Company,  381- 
389 
Charging  batteries,  21 
Chemical  rectifiers,  21 
Choke  coils,  271 
Circuit-breakers,  d.c,  60-71 

arc-suppression,  60 

compound-wound  generator,  69 

function  of,  60 

General  Electric  Company's,  type 
C,  60 
type  M,  63 

interlocked,  63 

motor-generator,  67 

motor  operated,  67 

oU  vs.  carbon,  71 

operation,  61 

places  for  use,  70,  71 

remote  control,  67 

reverse-current  relay,  67 

synchronous-converter,  67,  70 

three-wire  generators,  69 

Westinghouse,  tj'pe  C,  62 
Circuit-interrupting    devices,     110- 
120 

disconnecting  switches,  111-115 


Circuit-interrupting  fuses,  119 
kinds  and  requirements,  110 
plug  switches,  115-119 
Cismeros-Micka  three-group  method 
of   charging   storage    batteries, 
40 
Coefficients  of  safety,  370 
Coherer  type  of  lightning  arrester, 

287 
Coils,  reactive,  271-285 
Copper  economy,  by  increasing  ser- 
vice voltage,  74 
in  three-wire  systems,  43 
Compartments  and  cells,  335-346 
busbar,  336 
materials,  335 
purpose,  335 
Compensating  line  losses  with  stor- 
age batteries,  30 
Compensators,  starting,  232-234 
Compound  field  converter,  20 
Compounding  d.c.  generators,  4 
Condensers,   as  lightning  arresters, 
267 
sjTichronous,  218 
Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railroad 
Company,  sub-station,  450-454 
system,  374-381 
Connections,   for    generator   instru- 
ments, 10 
ground,"  289 

high-tension  switchboard,  319 
Constant-current,  boosters,  37 
systems,  224-231 
transformers,  225 
Constant-speed  motors,  d.c,  58 
Contact  bolts,  11 
Contact-making  voltmeter,  210 
Control  pedestals,  332 

regulators,  206 
Controller  type  regulators,  209 
Converter  sub-stations,  455-463 
Converters,  compound  field,  20 
d.c,  18-20 
functions,  18 
starting,  19 

throwing  into  parallel,  18 
motor,  414 

synchronous,  high-tension  switch- 
boards for,  300 
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Converters,    synchronous,    single- 
phase,  21 
synchronous  three-wire  system,  47 
Converting  a.e.  into  d.c,  20 
Counter  e.ni.f.  generator,  35 


D 


Dial-switcli  type  regulators,  206 
Diesel  engines  as  prime  mover  in 

lighting  systems,  76 
Differential  boosters,  34 
Direct-control  switchboard,  2 
Direct-current,  circuit-breakers,  60- 
71 
generators,  4-17 
motors,  52-59 
relays,  differential,  175 
low-voltage,  175 
overload,  174 
overvoltage,  175 
reverse-current,  174 
underload,  174 
sources  of,  4 
stations,  72-76 

characteristics  in  lighting  sys- 
tems, 75 
copper  economy,  73 
factors  governing  choice  of,  72 
high-tension  traction,  73 
lighting  system,  74 
location,  72 
prime  mover  of,  75 
traction,  72 
Disconnecting  switches,  111-115 
high-tension,   automatic    horn- 
type,  115 
bus-sectionalizing,  113 
horn  type,  114 
Distant  control  switchboard,  2 


Electrolytic  lightning  arresters,  alu- 
minum, 258 
hquid,  264 

End  cells  for  regulating  storage  bat- 
teries, 32 

End  sub-stations,  423 


Equalizers,  d.c.  generator,  5 
storage  batteries  as,  on  a.c.  sys- 
tems, 40 
on  three-wire  systems,  31 
Exciter-boosters,  35 
Exciter  systems   for   generating 
plants,  363 


Feeder  panels,  48-52,  298,  324 

regulators,  205 

switchboards,  high-tension,  298 
Feeders,  a.c,  99-100 
Field  ammeters,  309 

rheostats,  mounting,  7 
Floating  voltage  of  storage  batteries, 

31 
Fuses,  119-120 

minimum   distance  between  cen- 
ters, 120 


Generator  panels,  321 

switchboards,  high-tension,  290 
Generators,  a.c,  96 
counter,  e.m.f.,  35 
d.c,  4-17 

busses  for,  14 
circuit-breakers  for,  13 
compounding,  4 
connections  for,  10 
equalizer  for,  5 
lightning  arresters  for,  8 
operation  of,  4 
panels  for,  8 
regulating,  5 
rheostats,  6 

tell-tales  and  signal  lamps  for, ! 
throwing  into  parallel,  16 
Ground  connections,  289 
Grounded  wire,  the,  285 

H 

High-tension   switching   arrange- 
ments,100-109 
switching  factors  involved,  101 
group  system,  105 
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High-tension  switchboards  and  wir- 
ing diagrams,  290-334 

Horn  type  Ughtning  arresters,  251 

Hydrauhc     power     station,     sixty- 
thousand  volt,  403-407 

Hydro-electric    plants,    comparison 
with  steam  driven,  362 
recent  installations,  373 


I 


Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Traction 

Company  stations,  88 
Induction  motor  switchboards,  305 
regulators,  polyphase,  215 
single-phase,  212 
Instrument  posts,  332 
Instruments,  ammeters,  voltmeters 
and  watt-hour  meters,  308-309 
high-tension  switchboard,  308 
mounting  on  switchboards,  313 
sjTichronism  indicating,  309 
synchroscope,  311 
Insulation  for  oil  switches,  136 
Intermediate  sub-stations,  423 


Jets,  water,  287 


Lamps,    high-tension    switchboard, 

310 
Lighting  switchboards,   power   sta- 
tion, 89 

systems  with  d.c.  stations,  75 
Lightning  arresters,  235-289 

choke  coils,  271 

coherer  type,  287 

common  forms  of,  238 

condensers  as,  267 

d.c.  generator,  8 

electroh'tic,  aluminum,  258 
liquid  electrode,  264 

function,  236 

grounded  wire,  285 

horn  type,  251 

installation,  287 

magnetic  blow^-out,  257 


Lightning  arresters,    Moscicki  tj'pe, 
267 
multigap,  238 
multipath,  287 
phenomena  explained,  235 
purposes   defined    by    Dr.    C.    P. 

Steinmetz,  237 
reactive  coils,  271-285 
water  jet,  287 
Long    Island   City    Power   Station, 

389-403 
Long  Island    Railroad  sub-stations, 

439-450 
Low-tension  alternating  current,  96- 

100 
Low-voltage  relays,  174 

M 

Magnetic    blow-out    protective    de- 
vices. 257 
Marble  for  panels,  316 
Memphis  Street  Railway  Company 

stations,  77-87 
Mercury  rectifiers,  21-27 

General   Electric   Company   pat- 
tern, 22 

Westinghouse  pattern,  24 
Merz-Price  or  differential  relays,  172 
Meters,  watt-hour,  309 
Moscicki  condensers,  267 
Motor-condensers,  414 
Motor-generator   sets    for    sub-sta- 
tions 424-430 
Motor-generators,  for  charging  bat- 
teries, 21 
Motors,  d.c,  52-59 

constant  speed,  58 

multiple  switch  starting,  55 

rheostats  for,  53 

speed  control,  57 

starting,  58 

starting  panels,  54 

variable  speed,  55 
Multigap  lightning  arrester,  238 
Multipath  lightning  arrester,  287 

O 

Oil  switches,  121-167 
automatic,  127 
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Oil  switches,  breaking  capacity,  129- 
135 

breaking  distances,  157 

comparison  with  air-break,  121 

construction,  135 

electrically  operated,  125 

insulation,  136 

manually  operated,  123 

pneumatic,  126 

remote  control,  124 

two-step,  163 
Outlets,  wall,  347-355 
Overload  relays.  169 
Overvoltage  relays,  174 

P 

Panels,  feeder,  48-52,  298,  324 

generator,  8,  16,  321 

main  and  equalizer  switch,  11 

marble,  316 

motor  starting,  54-56 

rectifier,  26 

slate,  318 

soapstone,  318 

switchboard,  314 

synchronous  converter,  8,  323 
Pedestals,  control,  332 
Pittsburgh,    Harmony,    Butler   and 
New  Castle  Railway  Company 
stations,  89 
Plug  switches,  115 
Pneumatic  oil  switches,  126 
Polyphase  induction  regulators,  215 

maximum  relays,  178 
Portable  sub-stations,  463-468 
Posts,  instrument,  332 
Potential  regulators,  189-223 

contact-making  voltmeter,  210 

controller  type,  209 

dial-switch  type,  200 

feeder,  205 

function,  189 

induction  type,  212 
polyphase,  215 
single-phase,  212 

"stcp-by-step,"    Wcstinghousc, 
211 

switch  or  control,  206 

synchronous  condensers,  218 

fhury,  198 


Power  stations,  77-95 

current-carrying  contacts,  95 

feeder  panels,  92 

Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Trac- 
tion Company,  88 

lighting  switchboards  in,  89 

Mem|)his  Street  liailway  Com- 
pany, 77-87 

Pittsburgh,  Harmony,  Butler  and 
New  Castle  Railway  Com- 
pany, 89 

typical,  77-95 

voltage  loss,  81 
raising,  81 


R 


Rating  of  storage  batteries,  31 
Ratings  of  well-known  steam  power 

plants,  372 
Reactive  coils,  271-285 
Rectifiers,  chemical,  21 
mercury,  21-27 
advantages  of,  21 
General  Electric  Company's,  22 
theory    of,    Cooper-Hewitt, 
Peter,  24 
Steinmetz,  Dr.  C.  P.,  21 
Westinghouse,  24 
synchronous,  21 
Regulating  station  output  by  storage 

batteries,  28 

Regulation     of    storage     batteries, 

automatic,  33 

booster-e.xciter,  35 

carbon  pile,  33,  37 

Cismeros-Micka   three-group 

method,  40 
constant-current  booster,  37 
dilTerential  booster,  34 
Electric    Storage    Battery    Com- 
pany's, 39 
end  cell,  32 
shunt  booster,  37 
Tirrill  or  Thury,  42 
Rcgiilators,  feeder,  205 
induction,  212 
polyphase,  215 
single-phase,  212 
potential,  189-223 
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Regulator,  "step-by-step,"  Westing- 
house,  211 

switch  or  control,  206 

Thury,  198-205 

TirriU,  189-198 
Relay  switching  system,   high-ten- 
sion, 104 
Relays,  168-188 

auxiliary,  176 

classification  of,  168 

differential,  172 

d.c,  174-175 

low-voltage,  174 

Merz-Price  system,  172 

overload,  169 

overvoltage,  174 

polyphase  maximum,  178 

"resultant  scheme,"  178 

reverse-current,  66,  172 

reverse  phase,  174 

selective,  173 

solenoid  control,  176 

underload,  174 
Reverse-current  relays,  66,  172 
Reverse-phase  relays,  174 
Rheostats,  definition,  6 

motor  starting,  53 

mounting  field,  7 

smoking,  58 
Rochester  Division  of  Erie  Railroad, 

sub-stations,  460-475 
Roof  insulators,  335 


Safety  coefficients,  table  of,  370 

Selective  relays,  173 

Shunt  boosters  for  storage  batteries, 
33,  37 

Signal  lamps  and  tell-tales  for  gen- 
erators, 8 
systems,  386-389,  400-403 

Single-phase    induction    regulators, 
212 
synchronous  converters,  21 

Sixty-thousand-volt   station,    hy- 
draulic, 403-407 

Slate  panels,  318 

Soapstone  panels,  318 

Solenoid  control  relay,  176 
operated  circuit-breakers,  68 


Sources  of  direct-current,  4 
Southern   Sierras   Power   Company 

sub-stations,  479-482 
Speed  control  for  d.c.  motors,  57 
Spokane    Railroad    Company    sub- 
stations, 476-479 
Standard      converter       sub-stations, 

455-463 
Starting  compensators,  232-234 
Stations,  central,  356-373 
d.c,  72-76 

typical  electric  power,  77-95 
"Step-by-step"  regulators.  Westing- 
house,  211 
Storage  batteries,  28—12 
a.c.  system,  40 

compensating  line  losses  by,  30 
equalizing  three-wire  systems  by, 

31 
rating,  31 

regulating  station  output  by,  28 
regulation  of,  automatic,  33 
booster-exciter,  35 
carbon  pile,  33,  37 
Cismeros-Micka   three-group 

method,  40 
constant-current  booster,  37 
differential  booster,  34 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 

pan}''s,  39 
end  cell,  32 

Gould    Storage    Battery    Com- 
pany's method,  36 
shunt  booster,  33,  37 
TirriU  or  Thury,  42 
reserve  ability,  30 
Three-wire  system  with,  47 
Storage  battery  sub-stations,  437 
Sub-stations,  408-438 

Amherst   Power   Company,   482- 

484 
circuit-breaker  houses,  437 
comparison     of     motor-generator 
sets   with   synchronous   con- 
verters, 426 
Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Rail- 
road Company,  450-454 
converter,  455-463 
distribution  through,  408 
end,  423 
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Sub-stations,  intermediate,  423 
Ughtning  arrester  liousea,  438 
location  of,  409 
Long  Island  Railroad,  43&-450 
miscellaneous,  437 
motor-converter,  414 
motor-generator  seta,  424-430 
out-door  transformer,  433 
portable,  46.3-468 
Rochester  Division  of  Erie  Rail- 
road, 470-475 
size,  409 
Southern  Sierras  Power  Company, 

479-482 
Spokane    Inland    Railroad    Com- 
pany, 476-479 
standard  converter,  455-463 
storage  battery,  437 
synchronous  converter,  410-414 
traction  system,  455-463 
transformer,  430,  468 
transformers  for,  414-424 
Windsor,  Essex,  and  Lake  Shore 
Rapid  Railway,  475 
Supports,  bus  wire,  337 
Switchboard  panels,  314 
Switchboards,     American     arrange- 
ment, 3 
conditions  of,  2 
direct  control,  2 
distant  control,  2 
European  arrangement,  3 
high-tension,  290-334 
arrangement,  328 
connections,  319 
feeder,  298 
generator,  290 
induction  motor,  305 
instruments,  308 
lamps,  310 

mounting  instruments,  313 
panels,  314 

synchronous  and  induction  mo- 
tors, 305 
converter,  300 
lighting,  power  station,  89 
low-tension,  a.c,  100 
standardized,  3 
Switches,  bus-scctionalizing,  113 
disconnecting,  high-tension,  110 


Switches,  horn-type,  114 
manually  operated,  123 
oil,  121-167 
automatic,  127 
breaking  capacity,  129-135 

distances,  157 
comparison  with  air,  121 
construction,  135 
insulation,  136 
pneumatic,  126 
two-step,  163 
panels  for,  11 
plug,  115 

remote  control,  124 
Switchgear,  definition  of,  1 

functions  of,  1 
Switching   arrangements,    high-ten- 
sion, 101-109 
Synchronism  indicating  instruments, 

309 
Synchronous  condensers,  218 

advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  223 
converter,  panels,  323 
sub-stations,  410-414 
switchboards,  high-tension,  300 
converters,  d.c,  18-20 
starting,  19 

throwing  into  parallel,  18 
panels  for,  8 
single-phase,  21 
three-wire  system,  47 
motor  switchboards,  305 
rectifiers,  21 
Synchroscope,  311 


Tables,  bus  wire  support  dimensions, 
337 
busbar  compartment  dimensions, 

336 
boosters  for  motor-generator  sets, 

426 
carrying  capacity  of  liare  and  in- 
sulated wire,  485 
susccptanco  per  mile  of  two 
parallel  stranded  aerial  wires, 
frequency  one-cycle  second, 
497 
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Tables,  comparative  e  ffi  c  i  e  noies, 
prices,  floor  spaces  and  weights 
of  motor-generator  sets  and 
synclironous  converters,  427 

equivalent  conductor  areas,  4S9 

overload  carrying  capacities  of 
cables,  494 

per  cent  power  loss  per  mile  per 
thousand  kilowatts  delivered, 
three-phase  system,  copper 
wire,  unit  power  factor,  492- 
493 

rating  of  well-known  steam  power 
plants,  372 

reactance  per  mile  of  a  No.  0000 
B.  &  S.  wire  =  X. 

recommended   current-carrying 
capacities     for     cables     and 
watts  lost  per  foot,  486 
power-carrying  capacity  in  kilo- 
watts deUvered,  487—488 

relative  ratings  for  storage  bat- 
teries, 31 

resistance  per  mile  of  copper  and 
aluminum  stranded  wires  and 
reactance  increment  X;,  496 

rubber  covered  wire  insulation, 
498 

safety  coefficients,  370 

size  and  weight  of  standard  copper 
and  aluminum  wires,  490 
of  units  for  given  size  of  station, 
369 

spacing  between  lightning  arrest- 
ers.   General   Electric    Com- 
pany's, 247 
Westinghouse  Company's,  250 

sparking  distances,  501 

storage  battery  ratings,  447 

time    required    to    attain    about 
90 
per  cent,  of  final  temperature, 
495 

ultimate  breaking  capacity  of  oil 
switches,     General     Electric 
Company's,  129 
Westinghouse  Company's,  133 

values,  371 

varnished-cambric  -insulated 
cables,  499-500 


Tables,  watts  lost  per  foot  in  single- 
conductor    cables    at    different 
maximum    temperatures    with 
different  currents,  491 
Tell-tales  for  generators  ,8 
Temperature  of  live  parts,  13 
Three-wire  systems,  43-47 
copper  economy,  43 
Edison  system,  43 
equalized  by  storage  batteries,  31 
generator  with  balancer  set,  45 
one    three-wire     generator     with 

compensator,  44 
storage  battery,  47 
synchronous  converter,  47 
two-generator,  43 
Thury  regulators,  198-205 
Tirrill  regulators,  189-198 
Traction  system  sub-stations,  455- 
463 
systems,  high-tension,  73 
with  d.c.  stations,  72 
Transformer  stations,  typical,  468 
sub-stations,  430 
out-door,  434 
Transformers,  constant-current,  225 
for  sub-stations,  414—424 
cooling,  419 

single-phase  vs.  polyphase,  415 
Typical  Central  stations,  374—407 
electric  power  stations,  77-95 
sub-stations,  439-484 

U 

Underload  relays,  174 

V 

Values,  371 

Variable-speed  motors,  d.c,  55 

Voltage,  floating,  31 

General  Electric  Company's  tests 
3 
Voltmeters,  308 

contact  making,  210 

W 

Wall  outlets,  347-355 
bushings,  350 

insulation     slab     and     insulating 
tube,  349 
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Wall    outlets,  insulators,  351  Watt-hour  meters,  309 

terra-cotta  pipe,  348  Windsor,    Essex    and    Lake    Shore 
Water  jets,  287  Rapid     Railway     sub-stations. 

Waterside   Station    Xo.    2   of   \cw  475-476 

York  Edison  Company,  381-389  Wire,  grounded,  285 
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